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PREFACE. 


The improvements which have taken place of late 
years in the weapons of modern soldiers have ren- 
dered necessary a certain amount of change in the 
tactics of the different branches of the service ; and 
the following pages are written with the view of 
advocating certain alterations in the organisation, 
armament, and employment of cavalry in modern 
warfare. 

The arguments adduced are based mainlj^ upon 
the teachings of the late wars in America and Grer- 
many, where for the first time breech-loading and 
repeating rifles were used to any great extent. Of 
course many of the principles of cavalry operations 
are still the same as they have been for ages; on 
these points I have followed the rules laid down in 
the best authorities on the subject. 

In so doing I have consulted, and have to acknow- 
ledge the assistance I have received in consulting, 
the following works, viz. : Nolan’s ‘History and Tactics 
of Cavalry’; Beamish’s ‘Use and Application, of 
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Cavalry in War ’ ; Jervis’s Manual of Field Opera- 
tions ’ ; and Dufonr’s ‘ Strategy and Tactics.’ 

The chapter on Outposts and Patrols was puhlished 
as part of a Manual of Outpost Duties some time 
since. It was compiled hy me from the best 
authorities on the subject, and is reproduced here*^ 
with some few alterations and additions. 

I have also to espre.^s my sincere thanks to Gene- 
rals Fitzhugh Lee, )Stephen D. Lee, and Thomas L. 
Eosser, of the late Confederate States Army, for the 
kindness and courtesy with which they complied 
with my request to give me their views on the 
questions discussed in this book. Their letters are 
in full in the Appendix, and will well repay an atten- 
tive perusal, 

I must also express my grateful acknowledgments 
to Lieut.- General J. A. Early of the same service, 
one of the 'ablest genei-als of the present day, for 
many kindnesses and much assistance which I have 
received from him, as well as for the permission 
Avdiich he accorded me of extracting parts of his 
rnauiiscript notes of his personal recollections of 
the war, for insertion in these pages. 

ITuydon Villa, Toronto : 

July, 1868 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Le pcrfofitionnement dos armes a fou a procluit une grande sen- 
sation dans rarmee . — Cmite do Eochefort. 


There is, pei’liaps, no siihjecfc of any importance that 
has been so little written upon, and concerning’ 
which so few books have been published in our 
language, as the Organisation, Armament, and Em- 
ployment of Cavalry in War. While innumerable 
treatises and ■works on artillery and engineering 
have been continually issued from our presses, and 
while, to a smaller degree, a great number of 
authors have written .on subjects connected wdtb 
the infantry service, the books confined exclusively 
to the cavali’}^ are very few in number, the only 
works of any value being' Captain Nolan’s ‘ Cavalry, 
its History and Tactics,’ and Colonel Beamish’s 
‘ Use aiul Application of Cavalry in War.’ 

The extraordinary changes which have taken place 
of late years in the armament of the other forces, 
and th(:! wonderful improvements that have been 
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made in projectile weapons have altered the com- 
parative value of the different branches of the 
army, and have necessitated many variations in 
the principles of organisation and equipment, as 
well as in the tactics of the cavalzy service, as 
laid down in the books hitherto published on th^ 
subject. 

The formation and arming of cavalry at the pre- 
sent day must, necessarily, differ to a certain extent 
from the system adopted by Frederick the Great, 
in the wars of his age. At that time, armies 
fought on level plains, pioneers made parallel 
roads for the columns, and one might overlook a 
whole battle-field. The cavalry then had not the 
advantages of the improved fire-arms of to-day, 
and had not to fear the deadly effect of the breech- 
loading rifle. They were, consequently, in most 
cases, provided with cuirasses to protect them from 
the fire of small arms, a defence useful in that 
age, but utterly useless against the arms of our 
modern infantry. 

It is absurd, therefore, to organise cavalry now 
on the same system as in the ‘ Seven Years’ War,’ 
or even in the wars of the French Eevolution and 
of the reign of Napoleon, for the circumstances 
under which the system originated have changed. 
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and as the groundwork has gone, the structure 
based upon it cannot stand. 

The principle of this world is progress; it has 
always progressed (I will not say whether always 
in the right direction) and will always do so, it is 
‘1 law of nature. This principle applies more to 
the art of war than to any other subject. The 
organisation of the different branches of armies 
is, therefore, ever changing, ever improving. If 
one service remains at a stand-still, it loses its 
place among the others, they pass it, and it de- 
preciates in value. This is the case with the 
cavalry. While the greatest improvements have 
been effected in the arms and equipment of the 
artillery and infantry, cavalry has been allowed to 
retrocede. It does not now hold the high position 
it occupied in the days of Turenne, of Marlborough, 
and of Frederick the Great. 

At the present day, the telegraph has replaced 
the courier or mounted orderly in the transmission 
of orders, the railway has taken the place of the 
hmg tedious convoys of stores and provisions, and 
serves also to concentrate armies more speedily than 
l)y the old system of marches ; balloons are used 
for reconnoitring, the ‘Needle-gun,’ the ‘Chasse- 
pot,’ and the ‘ Snider’ have replaced the old ‘Brown 
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Bess,* and the Armstrong guns and rifled camion 
have replaced the smooth bore artillery; and yet, 
what improvements have been made in the cavalry 
arms and accoutrements ? Comparatively speaking, 
none. Cavalry in most countries are now armed 
vith almost the same weapons as when Alexander thf5 
Great used them against the Persians. They are 
armed with lances and swords as they were when 
Richard ‘ Cceur de Lion/ with his English chivalry, 
defied the Saracen host at Jaffa, or when Seidlitz 
and Ziethen at the head of the Prussian cavalry 
astonished the world by their deeds of arms at 
Zorndorf, Leuthen, and Roshach. 

It must be admitted that the improvements in 
fire-arms have wonderfully increased the value and 
power of the artillery and infantry, and it is mani- 
festly important that an attempt should he made 
to so apply the advantages and po-wers of the 
modern projectile weapons to the arming of the 
cavalry service, as to improve its efficiency, increase 
its value, and enable it to compete on more favour- 
able terms with the other arms. 

A great war has lately been waged on the con- 
tinent of America. The natural and physical fea- 
tures of the country, rendered it impossible to 
employ cavalry in the same manner, and according 

I : 
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to the same rules as are followed in the mounted 
forces of European nations, A new system of 
tactics suited to the time and applicable to tlie 
locality, was instinctively adopted and employed 
during the war by both parties. Colonel Heros 
Von Borcke, of General Stuart’s staff, says dis- 
tinctly on this point : ‘ The nature of the ground 
in Virginia did not favour the operations of cavalry, 
and the gi*eat improvements in fire-arms in our 
day had necessitated a very material change in 
cavalry tactics,’ 

Lieut. -General Stephen D. Lee, a well-known and 
distinguished officer of the Confederate States army, 
in a letter to me with reference to this point says : 
* In my opinion the great improvement in fire-arms 
has made an efssential change in the handling and 
using of cavalry, and the charge against infantry or 
cavalry as formerly is less frequent and more danger- 
ous. The long range fire-arms now in use are so 
effective, that battles are decided quickly and at 
longer range than formerly, and the hand-to-liand 
conflict is not so frequent. Hostile bodies are com- 
pelled to approach each other with more caution, 
and cavgdry offering a good and effective mark must 
select its opportunity for the charge or it will pay 
dearly for it.’ , 
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If tlieii our service is organised in the best pos- 
sible method, if the tactics are changed to suit 
the changed circumstances, there is little doubt that 
this branch of the service will once again occupy 
the proud position it formerly held, and become the 
most powerful, as well as the most useful, portion of 
armies. 

Holding these views, I will endeavour, in the fol- 
lowing pages, to show the changes required in the 
organisation, armament, and tactics of cavalry, under 
the present condition of military affairs. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

CHAEACTEItlSTICS OF CAVALllT. 

La Cavalerio parait, de toutes les arraes, la plus diUicilo a inanier.' 

Jacquinot de Fresh. 


An kmn: is mainly composed of three different kinds 
of troops — viz. Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry. 

Each description or arm is entirely distinct in its 
composition, in its armament, and in its method of 
fighting, and each has its own peculiar character- 
istics. For instance, the cavalry perform their duties 
boldly and impetuoiusly ; the gunner in battle quietly 
and steadily, being guided alone by the art which 
he practises ; while the infantry execute theirs in a 
regtilai', composed and collected manner. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that the leaders of 
the different arms of the service require different 
talents and dispositions. It will also be perceived 
■ ' ' 'B ■ ■ ■ . . 
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that the cavalry leader requires the rarest combina- 
tion of talent. He must have the great prudence 
which is always required in an officer holding a re- 
sponsible post : and at the same time he must possess 
extraordinar}^ rashness and bravery, and combine the 
greatest calmness with the greatest impetuosity. , 

For with the cavalry the greatest prudence must 
be used in the conception of a plan, the greatest 
boldness and impetuosity in the execution of it, the 
greatest calmness in retreating under disaster, and 
the greatest caution in pursuing in the event of 
success. 

Without a general, therefore, who understands the 
characteristics of cavalry, and is suited to lead it to 
success, it W'ill never perform deeds worthy to be 
recorded in history. But where it has been led by 
good generals, it has not been a mere stop-gap in 
the line of battle, but an active co-operator in the 
victory, overthrowing everything in its impetuous 
rush, like the inundation of a mighty river carrying 
away and destroying every impediment with its 
irresistible force. 

All celebrated cavalry officers have been noted for 
the energy, the zeal, the impetuosity, I may say, the 
fire of their dispositions ; and they have excelled 
each other only, in possessing to a greater degree 
the caution and prudence necessary to a responsible 
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command. There may have been cavalry officers of 
reputation who have altogether lacked the caution, 
Prince Eupert for example, but we will venture to 
assert that there never was one with the slightest 
claim to the name wffio lacked the energy and the 
mipetuosity. 

Wartensleben at Wurzburg- in 1796 showed the 
true spirit of a cavalry officer. Archduke Charles, in 
his ‘Principes de la Strategie,' after stating that 
Wartensleben was ordered to form up immediately 
on the right wing of Sztarray, says : ‘ Struck with 
the importance of this order, this brave veteran 
swam across the Main at the head of his cavalry 
(24 squadrons) and marched through Bibergau, 
while his infantry passed over the bridge.’ 

It is necessary that cavalry should always have 
reserves at hand, when an attack is made to support 
the attacking force, and it is a peculiar character- 
istic of this arm that success will always lean to the 
side which brings up the last reserves. 

Cavalry is never weaker or easier overcome than 
immediately after a success. The men and horses 
are blown, the lines disordered, confusion reigns 
paramount, orders are not heard or attended to, and 
a fresh force kdling upon it in that state will invari- 
ably put it to rout. 
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form an impenetrable curtain around it, which pro- 
tects it from surprise, conceals its movements, and 
gives warning of the designs of the enemy. This is 
one of its most important uses, and in this way it is 
invaluable to a force engaged in hostilities. It is 
also the most useful force for foraging and recoir- 
noitring, and is specially adapted for these services. 
It is always dependent upon the condition of its 
horses. If they are not in an efficient state, if their 
shoes are not carefully looked to and sore backs 
guarded against, they are soon destroyed, and the 
force becomes worthless. 

Cavalry should never surrender — this is one of the 
best established maxims of the arm, at any rate in 
a country at all open. It must always attempt to 
cut its way through, or, if that is impossible, by 
scattering to elude pursuit. Herein it differs from 
the other forces. A good example of the benefit of 
this principle occurred when Stonewall Jackson was 
besieging Harper’s Ferry in Virginia, in September 
1862. Colonel Hasbrouck Davis, who commanded 
the Northern cavalry in that place, made his way 
out by an unguarded road the night before the 
surrender with his whole mounted force ; and during 
the night this corps under its bold leader accidentally 
came in contact with GreneiAl Longstreet’s ordnance 
trains, capturing and destroying a great number of 
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the waggons^ and stampeding the whole of the teams. 
At the capture of Fort Donelson in. Kentucky, in 
1862, G-eneral Forrest cut his way through the 
beleaguering lines, and brought off his entire regi- 
ment. 

• An anecdote of Greneral Seidlitz, Frederick the 
Grreat’s celebrated cavalry leader, the most distin- 
guished cavalry officer of ancient or modern times, 
will not be out of place here as an illustration of this 
principle, as well as of the spirit which should animate 
an officer of this arm of the service. It is translated 
from Comte de Eochefort’s ‘ Idees pratiques sur la 
Cavalerie.’ ‘ Seidlitz, to w'hom Frederick owed the 
greater part of his success, was so skilful, so vigorous 
a horseman, that he could not conceive how an 
officer of cavalry could be made prisoner if his horse 
was not killed. 

* Once he expressed this opinion while escorting 
the king when he was captain of the guard. 
Frederick, whom nothing escaped, was struck with 
bis remarks, and decided to put him to the proof. 
The opportunity soon presented itself. 

‘ The escort was obliged to pass over a bridge ; 
the king stopped in the middle of it, and turning 
towards Seidlitz, who was surrounded in front and 
rear, said to him : — 

^You pretend, Monsieur Seidlitz, that an officer 
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of cavalry ought never to be made prisoner ; certainly 
it is the idea of a brave man, nevertheless there are 
occasions where one could surrender without dis- 
honour. Suppose, for instance, that we were enemies, 
you would not attempt to pass by force. What 
would you do, then ? ’ ^ 

Seidlitz, prompt as thought, drove in his spurs, 
and threw himself with his horse into the torrent, 
and without suffering an}’- injury, returned to the 
rear of the retinue near the king, whom he saluted, 
saying : •' Sire, behold my reply.’ 

Frederick on one occasion found fault with 
Seidlitz on account of the number of deaths caused 
by accidents in drilling over rough ground with his 
regiment. Seidlitz coolly answered : ^ If you make 
such a fuss about a few broken necks, your Majesty 
will never have the bold horsemen you require for 
the field.’ 

Cavalry is a very difficult arm to handle in the 
field; it easily gets out of hand and becomes dis- 
persed. 

ft cannot be employed mounted except in situations 
Avliere the ground is favourable. 

It has no fire, and therefore is not suitable for 
<lefence, and can only resist an attack by making an 
anticipatory onset. 

Its rcTiutation is not affected by a repulse. For 
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cavalry tliat has been overthrown and driven olf the 
field in confusion, has often rallied and reappeared, 
confident and victorious. This is caused by the 
rapidity of its movement. 

Cavalry is as necessary to cover the retreat of a 
l?eaten army, as to pursue an enemy when victorious. 
In fact a defeated army without cavalry to cover its 
retreat is liable to be annihilated, especially if the 
victors pursue with a strong proportion of that force ; 
as, for example, the pursuit of the Prussian army after 
Jena in 1806, or the pursuit of the French aimj 
after Waterloo, when the French cavalry had been 
shattered by many charges against an army in 
position. On the other hand, the Austrian cavalry, 
in 1866 at Koniggratz, so effectually covered the 
retreat of the broken infantry, that the latter suffered 
little or nothing in retreating. 

The charge of cavalry must be rapid and unex- 
pected, and must be made with confidence, and 
pushed ^liome.’ There should be no doubt when 
the order to charge is once given — then caution 
should give way to impetuosity. 

Cavalry proper once dismounted are no longer 
formidable. Napoleon had about 10,000 dismounted 
men at Moscow in 1812. They were formed into 
companies, l>attalions, and regiments, and were armed 
like the infantry, but after the first three days’ re- 
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treat, the men, discouraged at heing on foot, dispersed, 
and the whole organisation was destroyed. In fact, 
so important are the horses, that the effective strength 
of cavalry is never reckoned by the number of men, 
but by the number of horses. 

Cavalry men require to be more intelligent anfl 
better drilled than in the other forces. On outpost 
duty, patrolling and reconnoitring, the men are 
obliged to use their own judgment. This does not 
occur to anything like the same extent in the in- 
fantry or artillery. On this point I quote from a 
letter received by me from Major-General Thomas 
L. Rosser, one of the most distinguished of the 
cavalry leaders of the Confederate States of America. 
He says : — 

‘ Cavalry which is not thoroughly drilled, and ably 
offleered is worthless under any circumstances. These 
requisites are necessary in every arm, but more so in 
cavalry than any other, for in battle a cavalry soldier 
has his frightened horse to manage, and at the same 
time to use his weapon at close quarters upon his 
adversary, whilst infantry and artillery are employed 
more ur less at long range.’ 
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La Cavalerie n’est pas si facile a improviser qne I’infanterie. 

General Foy, 

The organisation of cavalry is a subject concerning 
which there has always been a great diversity of 
opinion. The different writers on cavalry matters, 
and the various commanders who have been intrusted 
with the organisation of this arm, have generally 
advocated and adopted different systems, to suit the 
method of warfare of their times or the arms and 
tactics of their opponents. 

It is proposed in this work to propound a system 
of organisation and equipment for cavalry, modified 
to suit the altered state of the armament of the 
other branches of the service, and based upon the 
results of the war in America from 1861 to 1865, and 
the war in Germany in 1866. As has been before 
stated, the improvements in the weapons of the other 
arms necessitates a totally different method of em- 
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ploying mounted men^ so as to apply the improved 
■weapons to that service and give to it the full 
advantages of them. I shall therefore give my views 
plainly and frankly, and endeavour to show good 
reasons based upon facts for the propositions I ad- 
duce. Many may dijffer with me, but we mustf 
remember that we are in a state of transition in the 
tactical management of all three arms, and that 
whoever brings forward views carefully considered 
may add some little information or give some useful 
hint on the subject on which he is writing. 

In the first place, then, cavalry should be divided 
into two distinct species. 

Heavy cavalry or cavalry of the line. 

Light dragoons or mounted rifles. 

Speed in movement is one of the greatest elements 
of success in war. So much was the great Hapoleon 
imbued with this idea, that he expressed the opinion 
that an array of 10,000 men which could average 
tw’enty miles a day, would produce as great an effect 
on the success of a campaign as one of 20,000 
wljich inarched only ten miles a day. If this is 
true, and it undoubtedly is the correct principle, if 
by placing 10,000 men upon horses we enable them 
to move at twice the rate of speed at which they 
could march on foot, their value ought to be in- 
creased two-fold, and they ought to be equal to 
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20,000 men. But we have seen that cavalry cannot 
defend a position, cannot even act effectively on. the 
defensive, that they cannot act on every description 
of ground or attack entrenched positions ; therefore 
in most instances these circumstances would detract 
f?om the value of the 10,000 men, and counterbalance 
the effect of the extra speed. But if these men, on 
arriving' at the point where they axe required, can. 
dismount and fight on foot as infantry, they can then 
he used on any kind of ground, and cannot fear the 
danger of being cut off in case of being obliged to 
retreat. This fact led to the formation of dragoons. 

Prince Alexander of Parma, when in 1552 he 
wished to surprise the Dvdce of Alen^on, mounted 
several companies of infantry on pack horses, and 
thus hastened towards the enemy. This was the 
first instance of the employment of that force, and 
shortly afterwards it became customary to mount 
large bodies of infantry in order to move them 
quickly upon the decisive points, until at length 
dragoons came to form a portion of every arm^^ 
Now that firearms are so much more deadly than 
heretofore, so much tlie greater advantage will be 
derived from the employment of mounted men 
trained to fight on foot with these new weapons. 

Kumherless examples can be adduced to show the 
wonderful advantages to be derived from the use of 
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a force of this nature, able to act on any kind of 
ground, able to ride round and beyond the enemy’s 
infantry, to cut it off in the retreat, to destroy its 
communications, seize its trains, and burn the bridges 
in its rear. 

These light dragoons or mounted rifles should 
also have the duty of -watching over the safety of the 
army, and are expected to perform outpost duty, to 
reconnoitre, to harass the march of the enemy, and 
to pursue him when beaten. 

Many instances have occurred where officers have 
mounted infantry behind cavalry, in order hurriedly 
to seize positions or make attacks, or the more effec- 
tively to pursue a retreating enemy. 

After the battle of Valencia in 1811, Suchet sent 
three parties of French cavalry, each man having an 
infantry man behind him on his horse, in order to 
overtake some of the remnants of Blake’s army. In 
consequence of the speed of the pursuit, the parties 
were not able to rally, and shortly afterwards Blake 
surrendered. 

Lieut.-Colonel Simcoe, of the Queen’s Rangers, in 
the American Revolution of 1776, sometimes gave 
his cavalry muskets when he wished hurriedly to 
surprise a post he could not attack mounted. 

In 1864, in the Shenandoah Valley, just before the 
battle of Cedar Creek, General Early, commanding the 
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Confederate army in. that part of Virginia, detached 
General Rosser with a brigade of infantry mounted 
behind the same number of cavalry, -to attempt the 
surprise and capture of a camp of a brigade of the 
Northern cavalry who were separated from the main 
ftrmy. It was effected in the night, the camp sur- 
prised, and the whole force captured, although it was 
not so large as had been anticipated, the greater 
portion of the enemy having changed their position 
the evening before, a strong picket only being left 
behind. 

The services performed by the dragoons or mounted 
rifles were very valuable all through the Confederate 
war for independence. And without doubt this 
force was far more available and useful, as well as 
suitable to the natural features of the country, than 
regular cavalry would have been. 

Another great advantage in mounted rifles is that 
they do not require the same amount of training and 
instruction as the regular cavalry, and very often the 
recruits are more adapted to the service, as well 
naturally as by habit, than to the cavalry of the line. 
If armies are raised hurriedly, or new levies are 
called out, the mounted force should be composed of 
riflemen or dragoons. Men in civil life learn nothing 
of the use of the sabre, but most men know a little 
about the use of fire-arms, and at any rate the same 
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time is not required to create the same skill in the 
use of the rifle, and under any circumstances it is not 
so important. 

Men should not be enrolled at once into the 
cavalry or dragoons. The recruits for an army 
should be brought together into large camps c£ 
instruction, and there drilled and exercised, in order 
to learn somewhat of their abilities, both physically 
and mentally. In Prussia every young man is 
obliged to serve between the ages of twenty to 
twenty-five for a certain period of time. They do 
not choose which force they will enter, but a board 
of officers from each branch of the service determines 
into what part of the army the recruit shall be en- 
rolled. This is the proper system ; it is useless to 
put men into any service unless they are better 
qualifl.ed for that than for any other. 

Again, men should be chosen, if possible, who are 
good riders. It takes so long a time to teach a man 
to ride, and to get him so perfectly accustomed to his 
horse as to havq a thorough masterj'- over him, that 
it is wmll, if possible, to obtain men wffio have been 
accustomed to horses from tbeir childhood, for it is a 
strange yet true fact, that men who have never 
learned to ride in their youth have seldom become 
good horsemen in after years. Speaking on this 
subject. Count Bismark, in his ‘ Lectures on Cavalry,’ 
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gives a somewhat amusing', yet nevertheless a very 
correct view. He sa,ys : ^ What, for instance, is to be 
expected from a stocking manufacturer, or linen 
weav(ir, who considers the horse as a wild beast ? It 
is well knov/n that such men never have confidence 
Jxi their horses, but look upon them cus their greatest 
enemies, against whom for the hiture they struggle 
for their lives. They never learn to ride, never can 
preserve their bEilance, but hang on the horse like 
a senseless lump, which, in order to preserve its 
ecpiilibi’ium, unnecessarily wastes a great part of its 
strength, and on this account is soon exhausted. 

‘ Therefore we find some horses in a squadron who, 
at the slowest pace, sweat and tire themselves ex- 
ceedingly. The horse becomes at last refractory 
against the ignorant and heavy hand of its rider ; he 
hangs upon the bridle, overcome by the pain of his 
mouth, goes crooked, jumps, &c. The rider, whose 
feEir and anxiety increases, clings still closer, and 
tires himself by sticking with his knees and heels, in 
order to prevent himself from hilling. Thus the 
quietest horse becomes at last pjissionate, and will 
endeavour either to get rid of his burtheu, or to run 
away. 

*' finch au ignorant rider often brings an entire 
squadron into disorder, which in a charge must be 
productive of fatal consequences, added to which, a 
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man who cannot manage his horse will be unable to 
do any inj ury to the enemy.’ 

Greneral Eosser, from whose letter to me I have 
before quoted, in reference to the cavalry soldier, 
says : * No soldier should be taken into the cavalry 
service directly, but into a general camp of in> 
struetion, and there exercised in the use of the 
various arms, until his capacity for each be de- 
termined, intellectually and physically. Then no 
one should be taken into the cavalry who is not 
possessed of at least ordinary intelligence, a strong 
constitution, and of more than ordinary muscular 
power, for in battles, his muscle and the weiglit of his 
horse are to determine results. Hence he should be 
a good rider, and possess a strong arm. 

* My experience has been that the majority of men 
are defective as soldiers in the feet, and if this is the 
only difiBculty, they answer just as good a purpose for 
cavalry service with this defect as without it.’ 

This opinion of an experienced soldier in America 
is fully borne out by the results of the last war in 
Germany. It has been held that the men in the 
cavalry should be light small men, especially for the 
light cavalry, and many writers have lately strongly 
argued this view. Nolan particularly advocates 
small men. He says five feet foiu* inches is a good 
height, and the weight on the horse’s back is light- 
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ened. In this there is no doubt he was wrong-. Low 
stature does not necessarily carry with it light weight, 
nor tall stature heavy weight. A good example came 
under my own experience while on service during 
the Fenian raid on Fort Erie in 1866. My height 
was 0 feet 1 1 a inches, and my weight about 148 lbs. ; 
my trumpeter was 5 feet 3-| inches in height, while 
his weight %vas 205 lbs. It is to be hoped that the 
reader will not make any invidious comparisons 
between me and my trumpeter, and Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. 

The advantage of the length of limb of a tall man, 
if the weight is not great, is of much importance in 
a cavalry soldier. If he rides well his seat is more 
secure, while the leverage of a long arm makes the 
sword a more deadly weapon in his bands. 

Hozier, in his History of the * Seven Weeks War ’ 
of 1866, gives many instances where the tall strong 
men of the Prussian cavalry overpowered the lighter 
Austrian troops, and in one place he. remarks : The 
experience of this campaign has taught, that needle 
guns and rifled artillery have no more driven cavalry, 
and even very heavy cavalry, from the held of battle 
than they have from the theatre of war. But it has 
been found that in the shock of closing squadrons, 
small men and light horses must go down before the 
powerful onset of .stouter assailants.’ 
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After the men have been first tested in a camp of 
instruction^ the men best suited for the mounted 
forces should he chosen and drilled together for a 
time, and the most active and powerful swordsmen 
and the best riders should be placed in the cavalry of 
the line, and the remainder organised into dragcmn 
regiments or mounted rifles. The proportion of the 
two services combined, with reference to the whole 
army, should he as one to five. Gustavus Adolphus 
had 13,000 foot to 8,850 horse, more than one-third. 

This proportion, however, I consider too great, 
especially if the armies are large. Napoleon held that 
cavalry should be one-fourth of the army, but in 
mountainous countries, one-fifth. 

Cavalry cannot be organised or drilled quickly — it 
takes time, and should be carefully attended to in 
peace. Volunteer cavalry should always be dragoons 
or, what is the same thing, mounted rifles, as they 
have not time to reach the perfection in drill required 
for the other branch of the service. 

In the Confederate war for independence, both 
parties found the difificulty of organising or drilling 
cavalry hurriedly, and however incredible it may 
appear, it is nevertheless a fact, that when the 
Federal forces under command of General McDowell 
marched to Manassas in 1861, to fight the battle of 
Bull’s Eun, there were, in an army of some 40,000 
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merij exactly seven companies of cavalry, hardly one 
small regiment ! and that on the other side the pro- 
portion was not much greater. Later in the war, the 
Northern States, at one time supported as many as 
80,0G0 mounted men, almost all mounted riflemen. 

" In the early part of the war great difficulty was 
experienced in drilling. 

In his life of Stonewall Jackson, Dabney says on this 
subject : Colonel Ashby had little genius for organi- 
sation and discipline, tasks which at best are arduous 
in a force continually scattered upon outposts, and 
harassed by hardships, and which were impracticable 
for a commander seconded by few competent officers, 
and compelled to launch his raw levies at once into 
the employments of veteran troopers.’ 

When the men are chosen and assigned to the 
different services, they should be divided into regi- 
ments of four squadrons of about one hundred and 
twenty men each, and each squadron should have a 
separate officer to command it, one who is known as 
its chief to attend to its internal management in 
barrack and in the camp, and to lead it in the field. 
The troop officers should be likewise attached to 
their troops. The system of the English army, 
where the senior officer of the two troops commands 
the sc[uadrou is a mistake, and adopted to save the 
expense of the extra officer j hut there is no doubt 
. c 2' ■ . 
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that it is false economy, and that the same amount 
of money might he saved in a much better way. 

The cavalry proper, or caYalry of the line, should 
he organised and armed for the charge alone ; they 
should never be used as dragoons. Comte de Roche- 
fort, in his ‘ Idees pratiques sur la Cavalerie,’ holds 
this Yiew, and Gleneral Rosser, in the letter before 
quoted, says : ‘ It (the cavalry) is worthless except in 
the charge, and should never be used for any other 
purpose. The cavalry soldier should never be dis- 
mounted to fight, if you expect him to ride over 
masses of infantry, but be educated to the belief that 
nothing can withstand a vjell-execided charge of 
cavalry , and sliould feel perfectly at home ” on 
horseback. All picketing should be done by mounted 
rifles, and all escorts and guards for trains and the like 
should be composed of the same. And, the cavalry 
always kept in mass, and used in the charge alone A 

To show the necessity of having the two methods 
of using mounted men, I quote again from Gleneral 
Rosser’s letter : ‘ During the late war, I rode into 
tlie strongly fortified post of New Creek and captured 
the garrison with cavalry, and with the loss of only 
two men, but when I undertook the same thing at 
Beverly, I saw I wmuld not succeed on horseback, 
and dismounted in 200 yards of the camp, and at- 
tacked, it as infantry, and thus easily accomplished 
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on foot, that which I undoubtedly would have failed 
in on horseback.’ 

The Emperor Nicholas of Eussia was much struck 
with the value of dragoons to fight dismounted, 
and in 1833 organised a complete corps, consisting 
of eight regiments of ten squadrons each, eight 
squadrons being armed with muskets and bayonets, 
and destined to fight on foot, the two others being 
armed with lances and composing the cavalry proper 
of the corps. 

The eight squadrons formed when dismounted a 
battalion of eight companies, and the centre man of 
each three held the horses of the other two. All 
the squadrons of lancers united together, and made 
two regiments of cavalry of eight squadrons each. 
This corps had also a pontoon train and artillery, 
and presented when in line eight battalions, sixteen 
squadrons, thirty-two cannon, and sixteen pontoons. 
It required 15,000 horses. This force was disbanded 
before it was ever tested in actual service. The great 
fault with it lay in the armament : long muskets 
and bayonets are not the most convenient weapons 
to carry or to use on horseback, and it can easily 
be imagined that the greatest difficulty and con- 
fusion would occur in a mounted force so clumsily 
armed. 

^ In the Confederate war for independence, this 
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led out, though not to the same extents 
rifles fought on foot, some being held 
large if the opportunity offered, while 

of artillery always accompanied the 

mounted men in all their operations. In Kentucky, 
General Morgan’s command had attached to them 
two small mountain howitzers, which were easily 
transported, could be kept along with the main body 
in the most hurried marches, and enabled them to 
succeed against stockades and intrenchments when 
without them they would most assuredly have failed. 
His men became very much attached to these pieces, 
and christened them the ‘ Bull pups,’ and always 
cheered them loudly when they came into action. 

General John H. Morgan applied this principle of 
mounted rifles to its fullest extent. General Basil 
W. Duke, in his ‘ History of Morgan’s Cavalry,’ says : 
‘ Whatever merit may be allowed or denied General 
Morgan, he is beyond all question entitled to the 
credit of having discovered uses for cavalry, or 
rather mounted infantry, to which that arm was 
never applied before. While other cavalry officers 
were adhering to the traditions of former wars and 
the systems of the schools, however inapplicable to 
the demands of their day, and the nature of the 
struggle, he originated and perfected not only a 
system of tactics, a method of fighting and handling 
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men in the presence of the enemy, but also a 
strategy as effective as it was novel. 

‘ Totally ignorant of the art of war as learned 
from the books and in the academies — an imitator 
is nothing ; self-taught in all that he knew and 
did, his success was not more marked than his 
genius. 

‘ The creator and organiser of his own little 
army, with a force which at no time reached 4,000, 
he killed and wounded nearly as many of the 
enemy, and captured more than 15,000. The 
author of the far-reaching “raid,” so different 
from the mere cavalry dash, he accomplished, with 
his handful of men, results Avhich would otherwise 
have required armies and the costly preparations of 
regular and extensive campaigns.’ 

Colonel John S. Mosby, the celebrated Confede- 
rate partisan leader, was one of the most efficient 
partisan officers the war produced, and the career 
of his command shows what can be effected by a 
mounted force so armed and equipped as to adapt 
itself to every description of ground. Major John 
Scott, one of his officers, and a gallant soldier, has 
written an account of the operations of Mosby’s 
command, and in his dedication thus speaks of him : 

‘ With a command of his own creation, at no time 
numbering more than a few hundred kindred spirits. 
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lie planted himself in a district abandoned to the 
occupation of the enemy, and besides capturing a 
multitude of prisoners, destroying many millions of 
public property, kept in a defensive attitude, accord- 
ing to their own admission, 35,000 of their troops, 
which would otherwise have been employed on the 
active theatre of war. But this was not all. More 
than once, with his band of followers he compelled 
the invading armies to relincpiish actual and pro- 
jected lines of communication, to fall back from 
advanced positions, and, if we may credit the as- 
sertion of the Federal Secretary of War, occasioned 
the loss by the enemy of an important battle.’ 

This certainly is most valuable testimony in fa- 
vour of this species of service, and it is borne out 
by the facts. 

Marshal Marmont, in his ‘ Esprit des Institutions 
IVIilitaires,’ says: ^ In the beginning dragoons were 
only mounted infantry ; they should always have 
preserved that character. With this condition 
dragoons may in a thousand circumstances render 
immense service — in detachments, for surprises, in 
retrograde movements, and principally in pursuit. 
. . . Nothing is more useful than the establish- 
ment of dragoons, but they must not be perverted.’ 

At the battle of Moravian Town, in Western 
Canada, on October 5, 1813, where our troops were 
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beaten, the defeat was caused by a charge of Colonel 
Johnson’s regiment of Kentucky mounted riflemen. 
By this charge our infantry were entirely broken up 
and many captured. Johnson then turned to his 
left, and attempted to charge a large force of 
Indians who were stationed in the edge of a growth 
of timber, but he found the ground was swamjDy, and 
his horses began to sink. Seeing this, he ordered 
his men to dismount and make the attack on foot. 
Tecumseth and his braves were defeated, Tecumseth 
being killed. We cannot imagine a more striking 
example of the advantage of having mounted rifle- 
men, equipped to fight on foot in case of necessity ; 
this regiment having fought in two capacities in 
about as many minutes. 

I shall quote here an extract from a letter pub- 
lished in Nolan’s book, written by Captain Gran- 
zauge, of the Prussian Lancers of the Guard, showing 
that this system of fighting was also in use among 
the Cossacks in the war of 1813 and 1814, and was 
of advantage to them in their operations. He says : 
^During great part of the last war against the 
French, I was attached to the Cossacks of the Hon. 
These men were at that time but little accustomed 
to the use of firearms. Whilst advancing into 
Western Europe, the advantages of firearms became 
apparent, more particularly when acting in inter- 
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sected and difficult ground, and the Cossacks ma- 
naged to arm themselves ■with French infantry 
muskets which they picked up on the field. Then 
originated amongst them the practice of dismounting 
by turns when the ground vjas favourable, and thus 
engaging the enemy in skirmishing order. I have, 
myself seen them in this way beat cavalry very 
superior to them in numbers, and infantry, when 
either the cavalry or the infantry attempted to 
attack them singly. In such cases the infantry 
soldiers opposed to them were afraid of the mounted 
men, who stuck close to their dismounted comrades 
with the led horses, and these dismounted men were 
ready to jump into the saddle at any moment and 
rush upon the enemy, if they gave way or were 
driven from their cover. 

‘ To this manner of skirmishing I attribute the 
success of the Gossacks during the campaign on the' 
Elbe and the Rhine, and the decided superiority 
they acquired over the enemy's cavalry, in all 
outpost work and detached warfare.' 

The opinions of Greneral Stephen B. Lee on this 
question of mounted rifles are so much to the point, 
that they are quoted here as the views of an officer 
of great experience in actual war. In his letter to 
me before mentioned, he says : ' The repeating rifle 
makes him a mounted rifleman, and is all-important ■ 
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since the great improvements in firearms as to range 
and efficiency, and on foot the cavalry man is almost 
the equal of the infantry soldier, lacking only in 
metal, and under ordinary circumstances his weapon 
is just as effective. He does not hesitate to engage 
infantry as formerly. 

^The equipment of the cavalry man mth the 
recent repeating rifle, and revolvers of modern in- 
vention, in my opinion has increased his efficiency 
proportionally more than either the infantry or 
artillery arm has been by the inventions applicable 
to those arms. It enables the commanding general 
almost to detach an army-corps of infantry with the 
celerity of cavalry for an important blow, at a distance 
or even on an extended battle-field, for a critical 
flank. Almost in all ages the cavalry man. has held 
himself superior to the infantry man, but when 
brought to the actual test before unprejudiced judges, 
has had in almost every instance to yield to the stolid 
infantry man^ for whom he always had and still has a 
deep respect. Now he has some excuse for his proud 
assumption, for he is almost the equal, and the 
respect of the two arms of the service is mutual ; 
the infantry not having the cavalry in contempt as 
formerly. A large body of cavalry as now armed is 
a match for almost any emergency. And it is an 
army in motion, and on a flank its blow is terrible. 
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and against communications, magazines, &c. its 
damage disastrous.’ 

Napoleon even, the great Napoleon, has given his 
testimony in favour of this description of service, and 
his remarks strongly support the formation of 
mounted rifles. He says : ‘ Cavalry of all descriptions 
should be furnished with firearms, and should know 
how to manoeuvre on foot. Three thousand light 
cavalry, or three thousand cuirassiers, should not 
suffer themselves to be stopped by a thousand infantry 
posted in a wood or on ground impracticable to 
cavalry, and three thousand dragoons ought not to 
hesitate to attack two thousand infantry should the 
latter, favoured by their position, attempt to stop 
them,’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE COMPAEATIYE MERITS OF THE DIFFERENT ARMS. 

We will consider here the different arms which have 
been in use in mounted forces, and the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages connected with each, 
taking into consideration — 

1. The Sword. 

2. The Lance. 

3. The Carbine. 

4. The Pistol. 

1, The Sword . — This arm has been from time 
immemorial the weapon par excellence of the 
cavalry ; and although great changes have been made 
in the shape and dimensions of swords, nevertheless 
aU species of cavalry have until lately invariably 
carried them. In the Confederate war for inde- 
pendence, however, large bodies of what were called 
cavalry, but w^ere in reality mounted riflemen, did 
not carry the sabre at all. 

The cavalry of the line should undoubtedly be 
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armed with the sabre, which should be light, very 
sharp, and nearly straight. The scabbard should be 
well lined with wood to preserve the edge of the 
sword, and the weapon should, if possible, be one 
capable of cutting down an adversary at a blow. 
Captain Nolan, in bis ‘ History and Tactics of Cavalry,’ 
lias so thoroughly gone into this question of the 
sharpness of the swords, and has proved his position 
so conclusively by examples of the Sikh horsemen in 
the Indian wars, that there should be no longer any 
doubt on this point, and consequently no necessity 
to go over that ground again. 

A serious question, however, has arisen since the 
last war in America, as to whether the revolving 
pistol has not taken the precedence in the milee over 
the sword. I have no doubt that this idea will be 
scouted by many of my brother officers in the cavalry 
as absurd and contrary to the whole traditions and 
genius of our service. If there is one principle which 
the works on cavalry lay down more positively than 
another, it is that cavalry using the sabre will always 
overcome cavalry using any description of fire-arms. 
This was undoubtedly correct formerly, when the old 
flint-lock horse-pistol was the weapon used, an arm 
comparatively speaking worthless; for the shaking 
on the horse was apt to derange the powder in the 
pans, or the flint might miss fire, or the fire not 
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reach the powder ; and even when it did go off^ the 
chances were that the ball had shaken out, and if 
not, that it would not cany straight. In those days 
it ma}^ easily be imagined that a body of troops de- 
pending on such arms, in preference to good swords, 
would certainly be defeated, and deservedly so. 

But now, with revolvers the whole features of the 
case are changed. These arms will carry from 200 
to 300 yards, and comparatively good shooting can 
be made with them up to 75 or 100 yards, while in 
a mUee they are most deadly weapons. When con- 
sidering the revolver, we will give a number of 
instances which occurred in the war in America, 
showing the value of this arm as compared with the 
sword. 

Although so much has been written about the 
deadly effect of the sword in the meUe, experience 
shows that the losses are not so heavy as would be 
supposed. 

Colonel Harry Gilmor, a distinguished lig'ht cavalry 
officer, who served in the army of Virginia, has pub- 
lished an account of his operations, entitled ‘'Four 
Years in the Saddle.’ I shall quote many passages 
out of his book in the following pages, and from his 
writings and conversations with him, I know that he 
has a very high opinion of the revolver as a cavalry 
weapon. In his work, p. 116, he gives an example 
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of the difficulty of iuflicting a deadly wound with a 
sabre. There was a man in command of one of the 
companies who waited for me till I was just upon 
him, when he fired but missed me. Seeing this he 
threw up his hands and cried “My Grod, Mr. Giilmor, 
don’t kill me.” “ I, don’t know you,” said I, making 
a cut at his head. His hat was looped up to the 
crown, and the double thickness of felt was all that 
saved his worthless life.’ 

Major Scott, in his ‘ Partisan Life with Mosby,’ 
gives an anecdote of one of Mosby’s men as follows : 
‘ During the pursuit Bob Walker had a hand-to-hand 
fight with a Federal soldier, the latter using his 
sabre, the other clubbing his carbine. Both combat- 
ants were severely bruised and cut, but Walker, who 
is very strong and brave, as well as very active, 
succeeded in disarming and capturing his opponent.’ 

Colonel Heros Von Borcke, in his ‘ Memoirs of the 
Confederate War for Independence,’ gives an account 
of a night surprise, in which two Southern cavalry 
regiments charged through each other in mistake. 
He says: ^The 1st and 3rd Virginia under this 
mutual delusion had charged through each other in 
a splendid attack, before they discovered their error, 
which was fortunately attended with no worse conse- 
quences than a few sabre cuts.’ 

Cai)tain Nolan, p. 116, gives another examj>le as 
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follows : ^ In the general attack made on October 2 , 
1799, on the positions occupied by the enemy at 
Bergen and Egmont-op-Zee, the 15th Dragoons formed 
part of the cavalry under Colonel Lord Paget (now 
Marquis of Anglesey) attached to the force commanded 
by Sir Ealph Abercromby. 

‘ After forcing the enemy to fall back for several 
miles, the cavalry advancing along the beach, as the 
infantry gained ground among the sand hills, the 
column halted in front of Egmont. The British 
artillery moved forward to check _ the fire of the 
enemy’s guns, and two troops of the loth Light 
Dragoons advanced to support the artillery. Lord 
Paget posted the two troops in ambush behind the 
sand hills, and the French general, thinking the 
British guns were unprotected, ordered 500 horse- 
men forward to capture them. The guns sent a 
storm of balls against the advancing cavalry. A few 
men and horses fi ll, but the remainder pressed for- 
ward and surrounded the artillery. At this moment 
^the two troops of the loth sallied from their conceal- 
ment, and dashing among the assailants, drove them 
back upon their reserves, and then returned to the 
liberated guns. 

‘Theopposingsquadronsliavingrallied, and ashamed 
of Cb flight before so small a force, returned to the at- 
tack, They had arrived within forty yards of the 
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15th, when a third troop of the regiment came np, 
and a determined charge of all three troops drove 
the enemy back again with loss, the 15th pursuing 
above half a mile. 

^The loss of the 15th was three men and four 
horses killed; Lieut.-Colonel James Erskine, nine 
men and three horses wounded.’ 

Here two troops dashed into 500 victorious French 
horsemen, and after a mUee drove them off. Then 
the 500 French returned, and met at the charge, the 
English reinforced by one troop; a second tight 
ensues, and yet in both conflicts only three English 
are killed. This does not speak very highly for the 
sabre as a deadly weapon. 

Nolan also mentions that at the battle of Heilsberg, 
June 18, 1806, a fight took place between a division 
of French cuirassiers and two regiments of Prussian 
Horse, in which it was said that a French officer 
came out of the fight with fifty-two new wounds 
upon him, and that a G-erman officer, Captain G-ebhart, 
received upwards of twenty wounds. Imagine a 
man receiving fifty-two lance and sword wounds 
without loss of life or limb. How many, shots from 
a revolver would a man receive before being more 
seriously injured ? 

Compare these cases with the defeat and capture 
of Captain Blazer’s squadron of Federal Cavalry by a 
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squadron of Mosby’s partisan regiment under Major 
Eichards, in Virginia, in November 1864. The 
numbers were about 100 men on each side. Major 
Scott, speaking of it, says: hand-to-hand combat 

then ensued, in which the superiority of the re- 
volving pistol to the rifle was soon demonstrated. 
Many of Blazer’s men were killed and wounded in 
the first shock, and the rest of his command soon 
gave way. . . . Richards lost, besides his wounded, 
Hudgins, who was killed. Blazer’s loss was tiventy- 
four men killed, hvelve wounded, and sixt 3 ’--two pri- 
soners and horses.’ This was in killed and wounded 
thirty-six out of a hundred — more than one third, 
while killed, wounded, and prisoners, comprised 
virtually the whole force. The proportion of killed 
to wounded is also an extraordinary proof of the 
deadly effect of the revolver. 

The present method of slinging the sword is too 
noisy. If the rings into which the straps of the 
sling buckled were solid, it would prevent the jing- 
ling of the rings, and the pliability of the strap 
would be quite sufficient play for the sword. In 
the Mexican Mar, in 1846, the Mexican cavalry 
were armed with a sword carried under the left leg, 
whereby it was prevented from dangling about, a 
pistol or two, an escopet or short musket, and a 
lasso, ^vhich they could throw with amazing dexterity 
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and effect. This could hardly have been a conve- 
nient method of carrying the sword, but it would 
prevent the noise which the present system entails. 

Colonel Brackett, speaking' of the sabre, in his 
‘ History of the United States’ Cavalry,’ says : The 
sal)re in Indian fighting is simply a nuisance — they 
jingle abominably, and are of no earthly use. If a 
soldier gets close enough on an Indian to use a sabre, 
it is about an even thing as to which goes under 
first.’ 

Hozier, in his ^ Seven Weeks’ War,’ an account of 
the wax in Germany in 1866, gives an instance of 
a party of Prussian hussars defeating a squadron of 
Austrian lancers at the battle of Presburg, but it 
must be remembered that this was on the last day 
of the war, and that the Austrians were much dis- 
couraged by former defeats. He says : ‘ While the 
artillery fight was going on, the dark green hussars 
on the right began to move quickly forward, and 
rushed in full career against the foremost squadron 
of Austrian lancers. These did not stand motionless 
now. Slowly at first, and then more quickly, they 
began to advance against the hussars ; and when the 
two squadrons came within a few hundred yards of 
each other, both urged their horses to their utmost 
speed, and with a mighty clatter dashed together. 

The rough embrace lasted but for a moment — th en 
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the lancers scattered and fled, for the hussars were 
stronger and better mounted, and their mere weight 
smashed the lancers’ ranks. These pursued a short 
distance, capturing several prisoners, hut they could 
not follow far, for the other squadron of lancers 
looked threatening, and the hussars had no reserves 
near at hand. 

In the ‘ History of Morgan’s Cavalry ’ an account 
is given by General Duke of a charge by Morgan’s 
men upon a Federal regiment of infantry at Shiloh 
in 1862. He says : ‘ We came close upon them before 
the Federals fired. They delivered one stunning 
volley, the blaze almost reaching our faces, and the 
roar rang in our ears like thunder. The next 
moment we rode right through them, soma of the 
men trying to cut them down tvith the sabre^ and 
mahing ridiculous failures , others domg real execu- 
tion with gun and pistoU 

General Stephen D. Lee says : ‘ Hearly all the 
cavalry used by the Confederate States, and in fact 
by both sides, was nothing more than mounted rifle- 
men. The sabre was done away with by the Con- 
federate States’ Cavalry pretty well, and rarely used 
in action by either party, and in my opinion has lost 
much of its merit since the revolver has been brought 
to such perfection. . . . The sword is a good 

weapon, though but little used during the recent war. 
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It lias lost much of its effectiveness by the improved 
revolver, with which the cavalry man will make the 
dashing charge with more confidence. My experi- 
ence was that the cavalry man was timid with his 
sabre in fighting against the revolver, and for the 
least excuse wdll drop the sabre for the revolver, and 
in many instances is compelled to do so in actual 
conflict by irregularities of ground, obstacles, &c. I 
don’t see well how the sword can be dispensed with 
permanently, as some such weapon is required in case 
ammunition should be exhausted ; but if any weapon 
is to be dispensed with, I should say the sabre in 
preference to the rifle or revolvers. These latter 
two, rifle and revolvers, are indispensable. In every 
instance under my observation, the revolver replaced 
the sabre with the morale, mtli the trooper, and 
against the enemy. 

Again, in the hand-to-hand conflict, which rarely 
occurs now (owing to the improved firearms), the 
momentum or pluck decides the affair before the 
eighteen rounds in hand are exhausted. And the 
momentum with good cavalry is as readily obtained 
with the revolver as with the sabre ; my observation 
being that the sabre is timid against the good re- 
volver. The revolver is the all-important weapon 
with the cavalryman in motion, is indispensable 
in his equipment.’ 
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2. TheLance , — This is a most efficient weapon when 
used by a thoroughly-trained man, but in the hands 
of raw levies it is perfectly worthless. In carefully- 
disciplined cavalry of the line, intended for charging 
alone, the lance has a terrible moral effect upon the 
enemy, and without doubt is a most deadly weapon 
in the shock of closing squadrons, or the shock of 
cavalry against squares. When the fight, however, 
degenerates into the meUe, then the lance is awkward 
and cumbersome. 

Montecuculi said that ‘the lance was the queen of 
weapons for cavalry.’ For cavalry proper it seems 
that history has shown that he was right. 

Nolan is opposed to the lance. One of his argu- 
ments against it is, that the pennons attract the fire 
of artillery, and in single combat they betray to the 
adversary where the danger is, and thus enable him 
to avoid it. And if they sometimes frighten an adver- 
sary’s horse, the animal shies, and carries his master 
out of reach of the point, which, if not decorated, 
might have run him through the body. If this is so, 
and the adversary’s horses shy from the flags, their 
line would be disordered, their charge broken, and 
even if the lancers did not inflict serious wounds, 
nevertheless the main result would be beneficial. 
But still, if the flags are an injury, they can easily be 
done away with. 
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The Polish lancers at Albuera^ getting in rear of 
Greneral Stewart’s division, annihilated Colborne’s 
brigade of British infantry, and must have left a 
strong impression on the minds of the English 
soldiers of the power of the weapon. This instance 
is almost the only one on record where British in- 
fantry were destroyed by cavalry charging. 

Colonel Ponsonhy, writing of Waterloo, says : ‘The 
lances, from their length and- weight, would have 
struck down my sword long before I lost it, if it had 
not been bound to my band.’ 

At the battle of Aliwal, January 28, 1846, the 
16th Lancers made a brilliant charge against the 
Sikh infantry and artillery. Two squares were bro- 
ken. The artillerymen, were speared, and in the 
desperate hand-to-hand encounter which ensued, the 
lance made fearful havoc amongst the crowded foot 
soldiers. And this was not against indifferent in- 
fantry, for these Sikhs actually advanced on our 
British cavalry to attack them. 

In this charge Captain Pearson of the 16th rode 
into the square at the head of his men, and went 
through it first. 

In 1832-34, Genei*al Bacon’s lancers did good 
work in the service of the Queen of Portugal. 
Captain Griffiths charged a squadron of the enemy 
in this war with only seventeen men, and routed 
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them, killing six of Ms opponents witli liL, _ 

lance. 

In this same war a fight took place in Torres 
Novas, between a regiment of the enemy’s cavalry 
and some lancers, in which the latter, without losing 
a man, killed or wounded about fifty of their oppo 
nents. 

Adjutant Dynon of the 16th Lancers has con- 
structed a lance which appears to be the best pattern 
for this species of weapon. 

Greneral Halleck, in his work on ‘ Military Art and 
Science,’ says that in a regular charge in line, the 
lance offers great advantages, hence some military 
writers have proposed arming the front rank with 
lances, and the second rank with sabres. This idea 
I do not coincide with. Cavalry should be drawn up 
and manoeuvred in the rank entire, and in the mUee 
the revolver, as before stated, is a wonderfully 
effective weapon. Lancers should always have 
swords as well as lances, as tliey never dismount 
to fight, and the swords are therefore not in the 
way. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the 
lance is only of use in the hands of well-drilled men. 
With recruits no arm could be more ill-suited. 
Colonel Heros Von Borcke gives a striking example 
of the truth of this maxim. In speaking of a fight. 
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which took place in June, 1862, near Richmond, he 
says : 

^ One of these encounters, an affair of a few minutes, 
was with a newly-organised regiment of Federal 
lancers. They stood 300 yards from us in line of 
battle, and presented, ■with their glittering- lances, from- 
the point of each of which fluttered a red and white 
pennon, and their fresh well-fitting blue uniforms 
turned up with yellow, a fine martial appearance. 
One of our regiments was immediately ordered to 
attack them, but before our Virginian horsemen got 
within fifty yards of their line, this magnificent 
regiment, -which had doubtless excited the liveliest 
admiration in the Northern cities on its way to the 
seat of war, turned tail and fled in disorder, strewing 
the whole line of their retreat with their picturesque 
but inconvenient arms. ... I do not believe 
that out of the whole body of 700 men more than 
twenty retained their lances. And their sudden and 
total discomfiture furnished a striking proof of the 
fact that this weapon, formidable enough in the hand 
of one accustomed to wield it, is a downright ab- 
surdity and incumbrance to the inexperienced.’ 

Colonel Von Borcke is no doubt right in the con- 
clusions he diws as to the value of this arm to the 
inexperienced, but it seems very clear that a body of 
cavalry, receiving an attack at the halt in the manner 
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above described, would be likely to run away under 
any circumstances, and without reference as to how 
they might be armed. 

Sir Archibald Alison, in his account of the charge 
of Latour Maubourg’s cuirassiers at Leipsic in 1813, 
and of their defeat by the Russian cavalry, says ; ‘ With 
resistless force, Orloff DenizolTs men, all chosen 
cavaliers from the banks of the Don, bore down on 
the flank of the French cuirassiers, immediately after 
they had captured the guns, and when their horses 
were blown by previous efforts, their long lances 
were more than a match for the cuirassiers’ sah^es. 
In the twinkling of an eye the whole hostile squad- 
rons were pierced through and routed, four-and- 
twenty of the guns retaken, and the French cavalry 
driven back with immense loss to their own lines.’ 

Greneral Lloyd, who fought in the ‘ Seven Years’ 
War,’ and whose ideas in many instances were far in 
advance of his times, says : ‘ Cavalry arms must be a 
lance seven feet long, a sabre four feet in length, and 
a pair of pistols.’ 

Colonel Brackett, United States’ cavalry, speaking 
of the Mexican War, says : ‘ The Mexican lancers were 
far from, being a contemptible enemy, and many of 
them were admirable horsemen.’ With the lance 
they were greatly our superiors, and used that 
weapon with great effect both at Buena Vista and at 
San Pascuah’ 
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I shall here quote again from Hozier’s ‘ Seven 
Weeks’ War,’ giving an account of a fight between 
the ninth regiment of Prussian Uhlans and a regi- 
ment of Austrian hussars, in the town of Saar, on 
July 10, 1866: *In the market-place an exciting 
contest at once began. The celebrated cavalry of 
Austria were attacked by the rather-depreciated 
horsemen of Prussia, and the lance, “ the queen of 
weapons,” as its admirers love to term it, was being 
engaged in real battle with the sword. The first 
Prussian soldiers who rode into the town were very 
few in niunber, and they could not attack before 
some more came up. This delay of a few minutes 
gave the hussars a short time to hurry together from 
the other parts of the town, and by the time the 
Uhlans received their reinforcements, the Austrians 
were nearly formed. As soon as their supports came 
up, the lancers formed a line across the street, 
advanced a few yards at a walk, then trotted for a 
short distance, their horses’ feet pattering on the 
stones, the men’s swords jingling, their accoutrements 
rattling, and their lances borne upright, with the 
black and white flags streaming over their heads. 
But when near the opening into the broader street, 
which is called the market-place, a short sharp word 
of command, and quick stern note from the trumpet, 
the lance-points came down and wei'e sticking out in 
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front of the horses’ shoulders, the horses broke into a 
steady gallop, and the lance-flags fluttered rapidly 
from the motion through the air, as the horsemen, 
with bridle hands low and bodies bent forward, lightly 
gripped the staves and drove the points straight to 
the front. 

^But when the Prussians began to gallop, the 
Austrians were also in motion. With a loose for- 
mation and a greater speed they came on, their blue 
pelisses, trimmed with fur and embroidered with 
yellow, flowing freely from their left shoulders, 
leaving their sword arms disencumbered. Their heads 
well up, carried the single eagle’s feather in every 
cap straight in the air. Their swords were raised 
bright and sharp, ready to strike, as their wiry little 
horses, pressed tight by the knees of the riders, came 
bounding along, and dashed against the Prussian 
ranks as if they would leap over the points of the 
lances. The Uhlans swayed heavily under the 
shock of the collision, but recovering again, pressed 
on, though only at a walk. In front of them were 
mounted men striking with their swords, parrying 
the lance-thrusts, but unable to reach the lancers. 
But the gi'ound was also covered with men and 
horses struggling together to rise, loose horses were 
galloping away, dismounted hussars in their blue 
uniforms and long boots were hurrying off to try to 
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catch their chargers or to avoid the lance-points. 
Thei Uhlan line appeared unbroken, but the hussars 
were almost dispersed. They had dashed up against 
the firmer Prussian ranks, and they had recoiled, 
shivered, scattered and broken, as a wave is broken 
that dashes against a cliff. In the few moments 
that the ranks were locked together, it seems that 
the horsemen were so closely jammed against each 
other that lance or sword was hardly used. The 
hussars escaped the points in rushing in, but their 
speed took them so close to the lancers’ breasts that 
they had not even room to use their swords. Then 
the Prussians, stouter and taller men, mounted on 
heavier horses, iriostly bred from English sires, 
pressed hard on the light frames and the smaller 
horses of the hussars, and by mere weight and 
physical strength bore them back and forced them 
from their seats to the ground, or sometimes, so rude 
was the shock, sent horse and man bounding back- 
wards, to come down with a clatter on the pave- 
ment. 

‘ The few Austrians who remained mounted fought 
for a short time to stop the Prussian advance, but 
they could make no impression on the lancers. 
Whenever a hussar made a dash to close, three 
points bristled couched against his chest or Ms 
horse’s breast, for the Austrians were now in in- 
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ferior numbers in the streets to the Prussians, and 
the narrowness of the way would not allow them to 
retire for their reserves to charge. So the Prussians 
pressed steadily forward in an invulnerable line, and 
the Austrians, impotent to stop them, had to fall 
back before them. Before they had gone far 
through the town fighting this irregular combat, 
more Prussian cavalry came up behind the Uhlans, 
and the Austrians began to draw off. The lancers 
pushed after them, but the hussars got away, and 
at the end of the . town the pursuit ceased. One 
officer and twenty-two non-commissioned officers 
and privates taken prisoners, with nearly forty cap- 
tured horses, fell into the hands of the Uhlans as 
the trophies of this skirmish. Some of the pri- 
soners were wounded, a few hussars killed, and two 
or three Prussians were left dead upon the ground. 

One or two of the privates taken prisoners 'wei'e 
G-ermans, but by far the greater number were 
Hungarians, smart soldier-like looking fellows, of a 
wiry build. They looked the very perfection of 
light horsemen, but were no match in the mUee for 
the tall strong cavalry soldiers of Prussia, who 
seemed with one hand to be able to wring them 
from their saddles and hurl them to the ground.’ 

I quote again from Hozier’s history, with refer- 
ence to the cavalry figt at Koniggratz. Speaking 
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of the 3rcl regiment of Dragoons, he says: ‘'Much 
did the officers of this regiment complain of the 
absence of epaulettes, which they estimated would 
by defending the shoulder have saved half the 
men they had left behind them — a complaint which 
was to some extent borne out by the fact that the 
ultimate overthrow of the cuirass regiments of 
Austria was due to the arrival of some of Hohen- 
lohe’s Uhlans, who took them in flank. Then, 
though the heavy horsemen turned upon Hohen- 
lohe’s men, their swords were shivered upon the 
brass plates which lay upon the shoulders of the 
Uhlans, for these, unlike the rank and file of the 
rest of the Prussian cavalry, carried epaulettes, and 
though the blows were aimed at the head, the 
smaller object was nearly always missed, and the 
sharp edge descended only to be dented or broken 
upon the protected shoulder, while the Uhlans, with 
their lances held short, in hand, searched out, with 
their spear heads, unguarded portions of their an- 
tagonist’s bodies, or dealing heavy blows with the 
butt-ends of their staves, pressed through the thick 
ranks of the heavy horsemen, marking their track 
with great heaps of dead, dying or wounded.’ 

3. The Cm’bine . — This weapon is certainly the 
proper arm for dragoons or mounted riflemen, and 
such improvements have been made of late years in 
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the manufacture and patterns of carbines, that they 
now compete favourably with any species of firearm 
in use. 

The Spencer carbine is generally admitted to be 
the best description for general use, and the Sharp 
and Snider rank next in efficiency. It is said a 
plan has been arranged by which the load for the 
Spencer, seven or eight cartridges, are made into a 
huge cartridge, and loaded at once, taking no more 
time than for a single one. If this system will work 
well in practice it will leave little to be desired in 
the Spencer carbine. 

The tube or maga 2 !ine of the Spencer should be 
attached by a small chain or thong of leather to the 
rifle, as in action there would probably be some 
danger of its being lost. 

These carbines are sighted for 900 yards, which is 
more than is necessary — 400 yards or even less is quite 
enough. Men should be taught that they should 
not commence fighting until they get close to the 
enemy. This firing at 600 or 700 yards or upwards 
has a very demoralising tendency, and will make good 
material very bad soldiers. On this same principle 
cavalry of the line meant for charging should be care- 
fully educated in the idea that the fighting does not 
commence until they begin to ply their swords or 
use their lances or revolvers, and if they work on 
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this principle, to use a Hibernicism, the fighting 
will be over before it commences, for the infantry, 
accustomed to keep their enemy at long distances, 
by means of the arms which they confide in, will 
lose heart if they find the fire has not the effect they 
anticipated and hoped for. 

The carbine should be carried in a long bucket 
hanging behind the trooper’s right thigh, and at- 
tached to the saddle. This is the plan adopted in 
Her Majesty’s 13th Hussars, and I suppose in the 
other light cavalry regiments. There should be no 
swivel on the pouch-belt, but a simple pouch carry- 
ing a good supply of ammunition ; and it would be 
well for each man to carry a reserve on his horse 
in one of the wallets, as with the breech-loading 
weapons the waste or consumption of ammunition 
is frightful. 

Long Enfields for mounted rifles or dragoons are 
a most clumsy weapon. Colonel Grilmor in his 
book says : ^ Lomas had three brigades of Virginia 
Cavalry, armed principally with Enfield rifles, and 
these useless things for mounted men had nearly 
ruined the whole command. I would rather com- 
mand a regiment armed with good oaken clubs.’ 

The carbines should be rarely or never used by 
dragoons while mounted. They are not suited or 
intended for use on horseback. The men should be 
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dismounted to use them with effect, and if the 
enemy are too close to allow this course to be 
pursued, then the revolver is the proper arm to 
be employed. Major Scott, in Mosby’s operations, 
says on one occasion : ‘ They fiercely assaulted the 
Federals with revolvers at close range, who replied 
with carbines; but the superiority of the revolver, 
as in the case with Captain Blazer, was soon evi- 
dent.’ 

Before the time of Griistavus Adolphus, the old 
fashion of charging was something of this kind : 

The regiment rode up briskly till it came within 
pistol shot of the enemy. The first rank then 
discharged their pistols or carbines, and if the 
enemy were thrown into disorder, continued the 
charge ; if not, the first rank wheeled round to the 
rear of their comrades and reloaded, while the 
second and other ranks in succession followed the 
manoeuvres which the first had just executed.’ 
Gustavus Adolphus ordered his cavalry to ride 
close up to the enemy’s line, and discharging their 
firearms, draw their swords and dash in among the 
troops opposed to them. 

Cavalry of the line should not have carbines. 

^ General Lloyd, who wrote a history of Frederick 
the Great’s campaigns, seems to have had such 
correct views, that we will make a few extracts here 
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from his work, which was published as far back as 
1766. 

‘The Hussars and such troops as generally act 
singly may be permitted to continue the use of 
muskets, but those who are formed and ranged to 
act in a mass and sword in hand ought not to carry 
them, because they are expensive, troublesome, and 
totally useless. . . . _ . . . 

‘ The light cavalry and Hussars must be armed 
in the usual way ; because, as they are often sent a 
reconnoitering, where infantry cannot follow them, 
they must have muskets that they may be on equal 
terms with the enemy. 

‘ If it (the carbine) was constructed so as to be 
loaded at the breech, and the centre of gravity 
thrown farther back near the lock, it would not be 
so top-heavy as at present, and would be much more 
advantageous in action. Marshal Saxe invented one 
of this kind which he gave to his regiment of Uhlans, 
Imt it had many inconveniences which may be easily 
remedied. This species of gun will be particularly 
useful to the cavalry.’ 

It will astonish most people who read of the won- 
derful effect of the new rifle, the needle gun in the 
wmr of 1866, to hear that the same species of fii’eaiyi 
had been in use over one hundred years ago. I 
have also been informed that there is now in the 
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Tower of London a breech-loading rifle over two 
hundred years old. 

Before concluding this section, it will not he amiss 
to insert here an extract from. General Duke’s His- 
tory of Morgan’s Cavalrj’-,’ in which the general 
gives his views on the comparative merits of the 
different weapons ; and as they are the opinions of an 
officer of great experience, one who had practically 
tested them in the hands of his own men as well as 
in those of the enemy, and as they are contrary to 
the popular ideas on the subject, they will probably 
be of interest to the reader. It is as follows : — 

' The weapon which was always preferred by the 
officers and men of the command was the rifle known 
as the “Medium Enfield.” The short Enfield was 
very convenient to carry, but was deficient both in 
length of range and accuracy. The long Enfield, 
without any exception the best of all rifles, was un- 
wieldy either to carry or to use, as sometimes became 
necessary on horseback. The Springfield rifle, nearly 
equal to the long Enfield, was liable to the same ob- 
jection, although in a less degree. How that the 
military world has finally decided in favour of breech- 
loading guns, it may seem presumptuous to condemn 
them ; but so far as my experience goes they are 
decidedly inferior. When I say inferior, I mean not 
so much that they will not carry far nor accurately, 
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although a fair trial of every sort I could lay my 
hands upon with the Enfield and Springfield con- 
vinced me of the superiority in these respects of the 
two latter ; but that for other reasons they are not so 
effective as the muzzle-loading guns. Of the two 
best patterns, the Sharp and the Spencer, I have 
seen the Sharp do the most execution. It has been 
the verdict of every officer of the Western Confederate 
cavalry, with whom I have talked upon the subject, 
and it certainly has been my experience, that those 
Federal cavalry regiments which were armed with 
breech-loading weapons did least execution. The 
difference in the rapidity with which men dropped 
when exposed to the fire of an infantry regiment, 
and the loss from that of a cavalry regiment of equal 
strength, even when the latter fought well, ought of 
itself to go far to settle the question, for the Federal 
infantry were all armed with muzzle-loading guns. 

^ A close study of the subject will convince any 
man that the very fact of having to load his gun will 
make a soldier comparatively cool and steady. If 
he will stay to load at all, and fix his mind upon 
what he is doing, he will become cool enough to take 
aim ; while if he has only to stick in a cartridge 
and shoot, or turn a crank and puli a trigger, he will 
fire fast, but he will fire wildly. I have seen some 
of the steadiest soldiers I ever knew, men who Avere 
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dead sliots with an Enfield, shoot as if they were 
aiming at the sun, with the Spencer. The Spencer 
rifle would doubtless be an excellent weapon for a 
weak line to hold works with, where all the men 
were accustomed to note the ground accurately and 
would therefore be apt to aim low, and it is desirable 
to pour in a rapid continuous fire to stagger an 
attacking line. 

It is perhaps a first-rate gun for smalt skirmishes 
on horseback, although for those, our cavalry decidedly 
preferred the revolver. But in battle, when lines 
and numbers are engaged, accurate and not rapid 
firing is desirable. If one-fiftieth of the shots from 
either side were to take effect in battle, the other 
would be annihilated. If rapid firing is so desirable, 
why do the same critics who advocate it also recom- 
mend the use of the bayonet ? 

^ It is folly to talk to men who have seen battles 
about the moral effect of rapid firing, and of bullets 
raining around men’s heads like hailstones.” That 
is like the straggler’s excuse to General Lee that he 
was stung by a bomb.” Any man who has ever 
heard lines of battle engaged, knows that, let the 
men fire fast or slow, the nicest ear can detect no 
interval between the shots: the musketry sounds 
like the incessant unremitting crash of a gong ; even 
cannonading, when one or two hundred guns are 
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working, sounds like the long roll of a drum, and 
the hiss of bhllets is perfectly ceaseless. Grood troops 
will fight well with almost any sort of guns ; mean 
troops Avill not win, no matter how they are armed. 
If the matter were investigated, it would probably 
be found that the regiments which won most dis- 
tinction in the last war on this continent on both 
sides, fired the fewest number of rounds. 

^Nearly every man had a pistol, and some two. 
Shortly afterwards, when they were captured in suf- 
ficient numbers, each man was provided with a pair. 
The pistol preferred and usually worn by the men 
was the army Colt furnished to the Federal cavalry 
regiments. This pattern is the best and most effec- 
tive of any I have ever seen.’ 

Hozier in his ‘ Seven Weeks’ War,’ gives an in- 
stance of the use of the breech-loading carbine by 
cavalry. Speaking of a skirmish of the Prussian 
advanced guard, consisting of the 2nd Regiment of 
Pragoons of the Guard, with some squadrons of 
Austrian Lancers in front of TischnoAvitz, he says : 

But the lieutenant commanding the small Prussian 
adA^anced guard, seeing that he was too weak to force 
his Avay, and fearing to be surrounded and cut off, 
retreated a short distance to where a slight rise in 
the grouud gave him a certain advantage of position, 
and there drawing up his little force awaited an 
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attack, but with no intention of meeting it with the 
sword. While his men were yet retiring they were 
unbuckling their carbines, and before they had 
turned to stand, their quickly-loaded arms, con- 
structed on the same principle as the needle gun, 
were ready to fire. And not too soon, for the 
Austrians had begun to advance quickly, and were 
defiling over the bridge, prepared to form line and 
charge, when a sudden volley from the Prussian 
carbines made them pull 'up sharp, half surprised, 
half frightened to find that a carbine could be of 
any use except to make a noise or smoke in the 
hands of a mounted man. But the PrussiaUwS did 
not wait to observe the discomfiture of their enemies ; 
their officer only noticed that they were in too strong 
force to be allowed to get near his much smaller 
band, and again he retreated a little distance, and so 
quick were the dragoons with their loading that their 
carbines were almost ready to fire again before they 
turned to retire. The Austrians again formed to 
charge, and again before they had settled in their 
stride a rapid volley stopped their career. Again 
the Prussians retired, and again faced about ready 
to fire another volley. Again the Austrians came on, 
and again fhe fire of dragoons stopped them short ; 
but this was the last time, for the whole of the first 
squadron of the dragoons were now up, and had 
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formed line beside the few who had hitherto pre- 
vented the advance of the lancers. 

‘ Then the dragoons advanced to charge, and the 
Austrians, glad to exchange the chance of close 
quarters for the fire of the carbines, came forward 
to meet them. Both sides advanced steadily: the 
lancers with their spears in rest came on in an ap- 
parently impenetrable line, but the dragoons, with 
sword points to the front and their horses well in 
hand, bore steadily down upon them, in the last few 
yards let their horses go, and dashed in through the 
points of the lances. Their commander, Major Von 
Shack, went down grievously wounded, but his men 
thought of his fall only to avenge it, and rushed in 
so close to the lancers that their spears were useless, 
smiting them heavily with their keen bright swords. 
A few moments only the mU^e lasted ; then the 
lancers turning flew towards the town. The dragoons 
pursued, but their officer kept them well in hand, 
and they did not lose their order. When the street 
was gained the lancers turned again, the swordsmen 
thundered down upon them, and by sheer weight and 
strength of blows bore them backwards along the 
street. The fight was long and hard. The men, too 
close together to use their weapons, grappled with 
one another ; the horses, frightened and enraged, 
snorted, plunged, reared, and struck out. But tlie 
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Prussians had superior weight and strength, and 
pressed their antagonists back along the streets to 
a wider space in the centre of the town, where a 
high image of the Madonna carped in stone looked 
down upon the fra,y. Here an Austrian officer, 
hurled from his saddle b}’' a tall Prussian dragoon, 
had his brains dashed out at the foot of the monu- 
ment, and another Austrian bent backward over the 
eantle of his saddle, had his spine broken by the 
strength of his assailant. The light Austrian men 
and horses had no chance in this close conflict, and 
soon they were obliged to turn, and fled down the 
street to where their supports were drawn up behind 
the town.’ 

4. The Pistol . — There is no doubt that the revolver 
is beyond all odds the best pistol for mounted forces 
of any description. Colt’s revolver is a splendid 
weapon, but it should be loaded with detonating 
cartridges so as to save the capping'. There is a 
modification of this pistol, which is loaded by taking 
the cylinder out and dropping the six cartridges from 
the rear into the chambers, and then the cylinder is 
returned to its place and fastened in. There is then 
in the butt a shoulder or flange that rests against the 
cartridges to keep them in the cylinder. 

Any arm that requires to have two parts separated 
while loading has not reached perfection, for mounted 
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men particularly, for one of the detached parts may 
in confusion under fire he so easily lost. For this 
reason the tube of the Spencer carbine should be 
attached to the rifle, as already mentioned, with a 
thong or small chain ; although it is not impossible 
to so modify the arrang*ement of filling the magazine 
as to do away with a detached tube altogether. 

The revolver might be improved in the loading 
by having a portion of the shoulder or flange, which 
holds the cartridges from falling out, arranged so as 
to fold back on a hinge, or better still to slide back 
sufficiently to leave an opening over one chamber 
from the rear to drop in one cartridge at a time, and 
then by revolving the cylinder each chamber would 
come in tarn under the opening, and be loaded with 
great facility. This would add very little to the 
complication or expense of the arm, and would make 
it more rapidly loading than any weapon in use. 
The cylinder would still be guided by the same 
spring which turns it with such precision now, in 
bringing each chamber in turn to its position as an 
exact prolongation of the barrel. This spring would 
also bring each chamber opposite the opening in the 
flange for loading. By this plan the cylinder could 
be turned with one hand and the cartridges dropped 
in with the other as rapidly as they could be got oxit 
of the pouch, and the slide going back with a spring 
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the pistol would be ready for use. This arrangement 
would also provide against the detaching of the 
cylinder from the pistol while loading. 

A revolver on this principle has been patented and 
is a very superior weapon. I have seen one, but I 
do not know the name of it. The only fault with it 
is the arrangement for throwing out the shell of the 
exploded cartridge ; this ought to be easily remedied. 

The revolver is apparentl}’’ the most deadly arm 
that has ever yet been invented, and experience has 
shown that in practice this is most certainly the case. 
The sword, lance, carbine, long rifle, or cannon, do 
not have the same murderous effect ; the reasons for 
this are numerous. In the first place, it is only used 
at short range, when men are mingled together in 
close fighting, and most of the shots tell. Then it is 
not a weapon that is aimed by two sights requiring 
care and steadiness in the adjustment. The man 
merely looks at the object and pulls the trigger, and 
the sympathy between the hand and eye is much 
more likely to carry the ball straight, than an attempt 
at mechanical and mathematical precision of aim 
under fire, -when men do not distress themselves with 
too much accuracy in bringing the two sights and the 
object into a right line. If men were taught, even 
wdth long range rifles, to look at the objects, never 
to mind the sights, but make their own allowances 
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for tlie elevation of the muzzle for the range, the 
firing would be much more effective than under the 
present system ; because men are taught that which, 
under fire, nine out of every ten will not follow. The 
best sportsmen are those who look at the objects they 
fire at without sighting them at all along the barrel. 
Indeed we have known of splendid shots who always 
when shooting kept both eyes open, certain proof that 
they used no sights. 

Again, inclose fighting, the revolver’s bullet cannot 
be warded off like a sword or lance thrust. If it 
strikes, the wound is severe. It does not require the 
speed or weight of the horse to give it impetus as 
does the lance, or the perfect training of the charger 
which is necessary for an effective use of the sabre 
when mounted. Again, it reaches farther than sword 
or lance, and men armed with these weapons might 
easily be shot do\vn before having an opportunity of 
getting near enough to use them. 

In support of these views, I will cite some in- 
stances of the use of the revolver against all arms. I 
know that most of my comrades in the cavalry force 
will be opposed to these ideas, repugnant as they 
are to the whole traditions of the force ; in fact, I 
was a warm supporter of the sabre, and used to 
think that nothing could withstand it. But the 
Confederate war for independence, and the infor- 
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mation it has given us, has shaken my views con- 
siderably, as well as the constant and niiinerous 
conversations I have had with scores of cavalry 
officers, who have fought through the war, and 
who base their opinions upon their own obser- 
vation and experience. 

Colonel Grilmor, in his ^ Four Years in the Saddle,’ 
gives several striking instances of the value of the 
revolver. Once when being pursued by some 
Federal cavalry, he says: ‘While they were pull- 
ing down the fence I reloaded three chambers of 
rny revolver, and as they closed upon me, I 
wounded one very severely and disabled another. 
This they thought did not pay, so they left me 
to myself.’ 

Speaking again of a fight in a road, in column, 
with a body of Federal cavalry, he says: ‘Both 
columns were at a charge, and as we closed upon 
each other, I being some distance ahead of the rest, 
happened to kill one of the first set of fours at a 
second shot ; When he fell their column broke.’ 

Again, on another occasion, he says: ‘At this 
moment their commanding officer rode out towards 
me, after ordering his men to charge, but only twm 
or three followed him. As he rode up I made a 
quick dash, fired and killed him almost instantly 
with the last load in my pistol. With drawn sahre, 
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I continued the charge followed by eight men, took 
possession of the bridge, killing one more, and drove 
them to the edge of the town.’ 

He gives another account of a charge of the 3rd 
Virginia cavalry, -which shows how useless sabre- 
charging is unless the ground is thoroughly suited : 
‘ But the gallant 3rd dashed on in splendid style, with 
their long bright sabres raised in tierce looint, and 
with a wild ringing yell, to rouse the horses and 
carry dismay to the hearts of their foes. But when 
within 150 yards of the barricade, a deadly fire 
poured into their ranks, which emptied many a 
saddle, and threw the column into some confusion. 
They pushed on, however, right up to the stone fence, 
killing men behind it with the pistol, and tried to 
make a gap, but that was impossible for mounted 
men to do, and the poor fellows were forced to fall 
back out of range, and reform the regiment, now 
looking no larger than a good squadron.’ 

Again, in another skirmish, he says : I reserved 
my fire till he came within twenty paces, steadied 
my horse with the bit, took a long sure aim, and 
Somers fell dead from his horse.’ 

Speaking of another fight. Colonel Grilmor says : 
‘ I saw the lieutenant run down under the river 
].-)ank and several throw up their hands in token 
of surrender, but just as I thought all had given 
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up, a sergeant mounted his horse and dashed at 
me, calling out to the men to follow him. There 
are only five men,” said he ; “ don’t surrender to five 
men.” Kemp had his revolver out, and killed the 
hrave fellow before he came within reach of my 
sabre. But the rest had taken courage and began 
to mount and come at us, with balls whistling 
round our heads. Had I drawn my pistols instead 
of sabre several would have fallen, for we were at 
close quarters.^ 

In another place he gives a striking example of 
the comparative merits of the sabre and revolver, as 
follows : ‘We had nearly all got through a fence, 
when I saw Kemp engaged with a powerful fellow, 
who was closing in upon him with sword upraised. 
Kemp always carried two pistols ; in one he had but 
one load, that he fired upon his adversary but missed, 
then threw the pistol at him and struck him in the 
breast. The trooper closed in upon him before he 
could draw his second pistol, and seizing him by the 
hair tried to drag him off the horse, at the same time 
lashing him across the shoulders with his sabre. Kemp 
held down his head and took it all, the while trying 
to draw his pistol. I had cut my way to him, and 
had raised myself in the stirrups with uplifted sabre 
to cleave the fellow’s skull, when Kemp discharged 
his pistol into his stomach and he was free.’ 
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Again, he says : ‘ They did not move, however, until 
the column had fairly struck them full in front, when 
the whole battalion gave way and ran like mad — 
friend and foe all mixed up together, cutting and 
slashing at each other right and left. Yei'y feiv 
pistoU vjere used or our loss would have been twice 
as heavy. ^ 

Again, speaking of a fight with the sabre with a 
Federal officer, he says: ^ My’ sabre flashed a rear 
cut. He caught it on his pistol barrel. At the same 
instant his horse bounded alongside. I rose up in 
the stirrups to give a cut in front. In the former 
stroke I was obliged to turn the sabre in tierce, and 
had not time to take again the proper grip, therefore 
more of the flat than of the edge struck him, breaking 
the blade in the middle. The blow was a heavy one, 
and would have cleft his head open to the throat had 
it struck fair. As it was the concussion must have 
killed him, but for the thick felt army hat. The man 
rolled from his horse but was on his feet in an in- 
stant. At the same moment I saw some one lean 
over on his horse and shoot him through the head.’ 

Captain Nolan tells of a Sikh horseman who at 
the battle of Chillianwalla challenged the English to 
single combat, and unhorsed three dragoons (the first, 
a lancer, had the lance-pole severed and his forefinger 
taken off at one blow) before he was shot down. 
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And he cites this case to show what a splendid 
weapon a sharp sword is. Now, how much better 
it would have been for the English to have sensibly 
shot the fellow fii’st thing, rather than to have waited 
until three men had been killed or wounded. This 
case is certainly the strongest proof of the value of 
the revolver over the sword that could be produced; 
for here is a splendid hm'seman, a perfect sw07'ds- 
maU) with a pattern siuord, shot down ! 

Some instances from Major Scott’s ^Partisan Life 
with Mosby ’ will not be out of place here. In one 
place he says : Baron Massow, who was with Chap- 
man’s party, distinguished himself in the fight. 
Having emptied his pistol he recurred to his sword, 
and dashed into the midst of the flying enemy. 
Captain Eeid, whom he passed in his rapid career, by 
a shot from his revolver inflicted upon him a dan- 
gerous wound, which brought him to the ground. 
Chapman, seeing his friend fall from his horse, spurred 
forward to engage the man by whom he had been 
shot, and when within three feet of Eeid fired, killing 
him instantly.’ 

Again, in speaking of another fight between a party 
of Mosby ’s men under Major Eichards, about 100 in 
number, and a scouting party of Federal cavalry of 
about the same force, in which the partisans used the 
pistol mainly, and where the Federals were tho- 
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rouglily defeated, Le says: ‘ Richards sustained no 
loss in, this fight, but the loss of the enemy was con- 
siderable, twenty-six killed and wounded, fifty-four 
taken ‘prisoners, and eighty horses.’ 

Major Scott gives an account of a gallant action 
by a Federal lieutenant, which also proves the power 
of the revolver. ‘With a few men Wiltshire was 
approaching through a lane which leads from Beriy- 
ville, the residence of Colonel Daniel Bonham, as 
a Federal officer, who proved to be Lieutenant Eugene 
Ferris of the 30th Massachusetts Infantry, was seen 
to pass rapidly from the house to the stable, which 
was situated in a corner of the yard. Wiltshire and 
Gill, who were riding fifty paces in advance of their 
comrades, passing through the gate which admitted 
them to the yard, dashed up to the stable door in 
which Ferris was standing. Without drawing his 
pistol Wiltshire demanded a surrender, “Never with 
life,” replied Ferris, and as his adversary was at- 
tempting to disengage his pistol, he inflicted on him 
a mortal wound in the neck. A little after. Gill, 
who was somewhat to Wiltshire’s left, fired, but 
Ferris, being protected b}^ the door-post, was not 
struck, and at once fired on Gill, inflicting a disabling 
wound. By this time the rest of the party had 
arrived on the scene of combat, and opened a rapid 
fire on the Federal officer, who disdaining to fight 
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under cover, stepped into the open space in front of 
the stable, and engaged in what appeared to be a 
hopeless contest. But it was hopeless only in ap- 
pearance, for, begirt with pistols, he was a skilful 
shot, and had the additional advantage of being on 
foot, so that almost all his balls took effect. Soon 
the gallant officer was master of the field. It was 
death to stand' before that unerring pistol. Orrick 
and Bartlett Bolling had both been wounded, and 
Orrick in addition had been thrown from his horse. 
Seizing Wiltshire’s horse, which he found at the gate, 
Ferris directed his orderly — who, crouched in the 
stable, had taken no part in the conflict — to mount 
and follow him ; but before taking his departure, he 
advanced some paces towards his adversaries, who 
had returned back to the lane, and fired at them twb 
parting shots. He then sprang into his saddle, and 
turned his face toward his camp.’ 

At the battle of Leipsic, in 1631, four troops of 
the Imperialist cavalry charged up to the very heads 
of the Swedish pikes, and with their pistols picked 
off every ensign in Lurasden’s regiment. 

Colonel Von Borcke also gives an instance of the 
use of the pistol in pursuit. He and Captain Farley 
of the Confederate army were pursuing the officer 
commanding a Federal squadron. He thus describes 
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it : ‘At every demand that we made for his sur- 
render^, he only spurred his horse into a more furious 
gallop, occasionally turning to fire at us with his 
revolver. But each moment I got nearer and nearer 
to him ; the long' strides of my charger at last brought 
me to his side, and I was just raising myself in the 
saddle to put an end to the chase with a single 
stroke of my sabre, when at the crack of Farley’s 
pistol, the fugitive, shot through the back, tumbled 
from his horse in the dust.’ 

Colonel Von Borcke gives another instance, of 
Captain Bullock of the 5th Virginia Cavalry, who, in 
attempting to rally his men, had his horse shot 
under him ; ‘ and before he could get on his legs 
again, foimd himself surrounded by the Yankees, 
who demanded his surrender ; Bullock, however, re- 
sponded with two shots of his revolver, killing two of 
his adversaries,’ and then made his escape by flight. 

At the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
Colonel Jenyns, C. B., 13th Hussars, who was at that 
time a captain in the same regiment, while making 
his way hack during the retreat to the English lines, 
on a horse which was mortally wounded, was inter- 
cepted by three Russian cavalry, an officer and two 
men. His horse was so weak from loss of blood 
that he could not use his sword, so he drew his 
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revolver, and held the whole three at bay for some 
time. At length the officer made a dash in upon 
him with his sabre, but the colonel shot him before 
he came within reach of him. The other two 
molested him no further, and he reached the lines 
safely. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ARMS OF CAVALRY AND DRAGOONS. 


I lay it down, however, as a maxim, that the cavalry shoitld be 
arranged and distributed so that it may act moz’e or less in every 
kind of ground . — General Uoyd. 


Having in the last chapter discussed at length the 
comparative merits of the different arms suitable to 
mounted forces, we shall here proceed to consider 
how to distribute them among the two species 
of cavalry which we advocate, taking each in 
turn. ’ 

1. Cavalry of the Line. — Although it must be 
admitted that the gveat changes in the firearms 
of the infantry, and in the fi.eld artillery, have 
considerably affected the power of cavalry proper 
to overcome the other arms of the service, still 
there can be no doubt that it is carrying the 
principle too far to say that these improvements 
are to do away with cavalry proper for ever. 
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The opportunities in which a charge in line can 
be made with effect will not be so numerous or so 
certain as formerly ; but still the occasions will arise, 
and chances will offer, and then the result of success 
will be so great as to amply compensate for the 
trouble and expense in preparing to profit by them. 
For this reason one-third, or one-fourth at the very 
least, of the mounted force of an army should be 
real cavalry, armed as such, educated as such, and 
taught to believe that nothing can withstand a 
well-executed charge, when the nature of the ground 
will permit it to be made with effect. 

This force, which should be called the heavy 
cavalry, should be armed with the lance and sabre 
and the revolving pistol ; one-half of them, or a 
somewhat similar proportion, being armed with 
sabres and revolvers alone, and the remainder with 
lances in addition. 

This force should have no carbines. They should 
only be allowed to fight at close quarters ; and the 
moral effect of this training would have a wonderful 
influence, not only on themselves, but also on the 
enemy. Greneral Eosser’s views, before quoted, are 
very strong on this point, and, as is stated in a 
former page, infantry accustomed to fight at long- 
range will not stand a charge as well as men who 
have been in the habit of coming into close quarters. 
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The heavy cavalry man should cany his sword 
on the ordinary belt around the waist without a 
sabretache ; the revolver on the right side in a 
holster on the sword-belt, and the xjouch on a cross- 
belt as has been the habit hitherto. The lance also 
should be carried in the present method. 

Although, in speaking of the comparative merits 
of the sabre and lance, I have not given them for 
deadliness as high a place as the revolver, still it 
seems for cavalry intended for charging infantry 
(who should be first shaken by artillery or infantry 
fire) that the sword has a great moral effect among 
retreating foot soldiers, and can be used to great 
advantage in pursuit, especially if the men are 
taught to apply the point as well as the edge. 
Again, if in the pursuit men are very much mixed 
up together, they might not be able to use the 
revolver with effect for fear of hitting and wounding 
friends as well as foes. 

As the swordsman, however, has his revolver as 
well in his belt, he can readily revert to it if he 
sees that circumstances are favourable to its use, or 
that it is to his advantage to draw it. The lancer 
in the same way has both sword and revolver as a 
reserve. 

Light Dragoons or Mounted Rifles . — The 
Spencer carbine should be the weapon of this 
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brancli of the service. They should be trained 
more particularly to its use, and taught the power 
of accurate firing on foot as a means to defeat the 
enemy. The men ought also to be armed with two 
revolvers to be worn around the waist. It does not 
seem absolutely necessary to carry two revolvers, 
although Morgan’s cavahy did, as well as most of 
Gilmor’s and Mosby’s. The officers of both services 
should be armed with a sword, and one revolver to 
be worn on the belt. 

The carbine should be carried, as mentioned in 
another place, in a bucket on the offside of the 
saddle, and if dragoons or mounted rifles have 
sabres at all, they should be attached to the saddle 
and not to the man. They might easily be hung on 
the near side opposite the carbine, and slung so that 
they could readily be drawn in case of need. They 
should not be so long or heavy for dragoons if hung 
in this way as for the heavy cavalry, as they are 
merely to be used as a reserve arm in extraordinary 
circumstances, and are not to be looked upon as the 
vjeafon of the dragoon. 

It would be better for the dragoon to be without i 
a sabre altogether than to carry it around his waist, 
because nothing can be more troublesome, noisy, or | 
awkward to a man skirmishing or fighting on foot, i 
and the occasions on which he would require it would 
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be rare. Even then, if it was attached to the saddle 
it would be just as useful, and be out of the way in 
mounting. 

Another plan might be arranged with dragoons, 
by arming every fourth man with a sabre to be 
worn around the waist, as well as with a carbine and 
revolver. These should be the men who hold the 
horses while the others fight on foot, and in case of 
requiring a few swordsmen they would be ready. 
The only difficulty about this is, that the formation 
would be broken up if one-fourth were called out to 
use the sabre ; so perhaps the plan of carrying the 
sword on the saddle is the best. 

The revolvers with dragoons should be carried, 
one on the left side on the waist-belt, the butt to the 
front, as on that side the right hand can draw it 
more readily than on the other ; the other as a re- 
serve on the right side, the butt to the rear, to be only 
drawn in the case of emergency. 

There should be a suspender or cross-belt over 
the shoulder, attached to the waist-belt, to support 
it, and to prevent the whole weight pressing upon a 
man's waist. The same plan should be adopted 
with cavalry proper, as the pressure on the waist is 
very apt to injure him seriously, when riding lung 
distances. , 

General Stephen B. Lee says in the letter before 
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quoted from : The proper and best armament for 
the cavalry man, by which I mean all mounted 
men, is the light repeating rifle, and two large sized 
six-shooters (revolvers), and the sabre so arranged 
as to be left with the horse when the cavalry man 
is dismounted. With this equipment the cavalry 
man is always ready for the charge with confidence, 
and can always be used dismounted, either against 
cavalry or infantry.’ 

Greneral Fitzhugh Lee, who commanded the 
cavalry of the army of Northern Virginia during 
the late war, and who gained the very highest repu- 
tation as a cavalry general, says in a letter received 
by me from him, that the best arms for cavalry are 
‘ Colt’s navy size revolver. Sharp’s breech-loading 
carbine, and the French sabre.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DEESS OF CAYALEY. 


Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinhling chain and spur, 

A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur. — Scott. 


With reference to the uniforming of cavalry, there 
is no doubt that the most simple dress is the best. 
It need not, however, be rough or ill fashioned. A 
soldier should be comfortably and neatly dressed, 
and be smart in his appearance and carriage. 

At times the dress of cavalry has been most 
absurdly foppish and dandified. The Polish hussars 
of the time of Charles XII. were very richly ac- 
coutred. ‘ They march,’ says Voltaire, ‘ attended 
by several valets who lead their horses, which are 
adorned with bridles plaited with silver and silver 
nails, and sometimes made of massive silver, with 
large housings trailing after the Turkish manner.’ 

In modern tames the Emperor of Austria’s body- 
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guard, from their splendid equipment and purely 
parade duty, have obtained the soubriquet of ‘ The 
Silk Hussars.’ A great deal of this useless toggery 
is still retained in our cavalry equipments, and 
whatever effect it may have among the idle lovers 
of tinsel and pageantry it is certain that it is en- 
tirely inconsistent with practical soldiering. 

Sir Charles J. Napier saj-s: ^Our hussar’s old 
clothes bag contains jackets, breeches of all dimen- 
sions, drawers, snuff-boxes, stockings, pink boots, 
yellow boots, eau de Cologne, Windsor soap, brandy, 
satin waistcoats, cigars, kid gloves, tooth-brushes, 
hair-brushes, dancing spurs, and thus a light cavalry 
horse carries twenty-one stone.’ 

Dr. Ferguson also sa3^s: ^ It seems decreed that 
the hussar and the lancer is ever to be a popinja-^r. 
A show of foreign fooleries, so laced, and looped, 
and braided, that the uninitiated bystander wonders 
how he can either get into his uniform or come 
out of it,’ In peaceable times there may be no 
objection to dressing cavalry in a gaudy uniform ; 
it may induce recruits to enlist, and may serve to 
encourage a certain kind of esprit de corps. But 
when cavalry are to be used let them leave their 
full dress at home, let them wear nothing but 
their working dress, and have- that as servil-able 
as possible. 
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For an undress or working dress, dragoons should 
have a stable jacket made long in the waist, buttoned 
up in front, with a standing collar hooked in front, 
not too tight or stiff. The jacket should he loose 
and easy, especially in the sleeves and across the 
chest, and it requires no ornaments for the men, 
the collar and cuffs merely showing the facings. An 
edging of lace and small shoulder-knots should 
distinguish the officers. A %ht bar of tempered 
steel or light chain shoulder-strap on the shoulder 
would add little to the weight, and would be 
specially useful to the heavy cavalry as a protec- 
tion against sword-cuts. 

The overalls should he ordinary trousers, with the 
stripe on the outside seam, and. should be worn with 
strong jack-hoots, reaching to the knees. Nolan 
recommends a bar of steel do^^^l the outside of the 
boot; we do not see any necessity for this either 
for cavalry of the line or light dragoons. The or- 
dinary jack-boots are beyond all doubt the best for 
mounted men. They are a great protection against 
the crushing in the ranks, and would also protect 
the man’s leg from bruises and contusions in many 
circumstfuices. 

These hoots would keep the men’s feet dry when 
dismounted, and would also save the overalls, which 
are constantly getting torn. The lower parts es- 
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taecially soon get rotten from the mud and dirt 
vv’hich is constantly splashed on them in service. 
The straps also, when, short boots are used,- are an 
incumbrance to the men when mounting, or when 
acting on foot. 

Again, cavalry or dragoons on service are con- 
tinually getting their legs, from the knees down- 
wards, muddied and wet, and when the men have 
to bivouac at night, and to sleep with their clothes 
on, they suffer much if the trousers are damp 
and cold, hanging about their ankles and feet. If 
jack boots are worn, however, they can be pulled 
off when the men lay down to sleep, and the trousers 
will be dry and comfortable underneath. 

The Governor-Grenerars body-guard, Upper Canada, 
were dressed in this manner during the Fenian 
raid on Fort Erie in 1866, and both myself and 
the officers and men all experienced the benefit of 
these boots, sleeping as we had to, night after night, 
in our uniforms. 

Nolan suggests that cavalry should wear gauntlets, 
with a steel guard on the outside of the left one as 
high as the elbow, to protect the bridle arm. With 
heavy cavalry this would be an improvement. 

The jacket, if made rather long, is a better dress 
for service than the tunic. Soldiers should have no 
loose clothes or flaps about them, the dress should 
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fit closely without being at all tight. Men on service 
often get wet through ; if they move about and ex- 
ercise themselves till they get dry, and they dry all 
over equally, there will not be much harm done. 
But if men wear tunics, all the water in the upper 
part will drip to the skirt, and, it not being affected 
by the heat of the body, will remain cold and wet 
around the man’s hips long after the rest of his clothes 
are dry. 

As for the head-dress, it should be light and not 
too tall ; a forage cap, such as the English cavalry 
wear, is a good covering, and presents a soldierly 
appearance. It is cool, easy, light, and is not in the 
way in going through rough ground, or in using the 
sabre. 

Heavy cavalry might wear a light helmet strength- 
ened with wires or steel spring bars, but made as 
light as possible. There is no necessity to have them 
so heavy as they are made now. 

There is nothing more useless than a tall heav37^ 
shako or bushy. The weight of them with the plume 
acts with greater effect on the dragoon than it would 
on a dismounted soldier, for the shaking and plung- 
ing of the horse, as well as the resistance of the air 
when moving fast, renders the wearing of them 
excessively painful. I have worn both styles of head- 
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dress, and can speak from experience as to the sen- 
sation of torture endured in wearing them.* 

Dr. Ferguson, Inspector-G-eneral of Military Hos- 
pitals, in his ‘Notes and Eecollections of a Pro- 
fessional Life,’ says : ‘ A heavy headpiece is every- 
where a disqualification and a hindrance to the 
wearer, for to heat and cumber the brain, which, 
being the source of all our powers and faculties, 
ought ever to be freest, can never be justified.’ 

There is a hat worn by the United States cavalry, 
as well as by the Confederate cavalry, which is a very 
serviceable head-dress. It is a felt ‘wide-awake,’ or 
‘ rowdy,’ made of rather soft felt, with a rim or flap 
about 3^ or 4 inches wide : a hat familiar to theatre 
goers as that worn by ‘ Fra Biavolo.’ It is a most 
comfortable and useful headpiece, and has a great 

* Colonel Jenyns, 13th Hussars, while reading the manuscript, 
made the following memorandum, which I insert in full, as the 
opinion of an ofiicer of far greater experience than myself. I have 
never been able to become accustomed to the weight on my head, 
and whenever possible, have shirked wearing the shako or busby. 
There is no doubt, liowever, tliat a busby would bo a protection to 
the head, which a forage cap would not: — 

' I have worn, duiang twenty-three years’ service at liome and in 
the field on active service in all climates, shako very light and no 
plumc) ; ditto very heavy with a plume two feet high, cloth helmet 
like a hunting cap, fox-age cap, cocked hat, and busby; and for 
service would far prefer a tolerable-sized bushy without ylume, with 
a plume for parade. A busby properly made keeps off more suii 
than any otlier head-dress, is as warm as a fur cap in winter, and 
resi-sts a sword cut even more than a helmet, S. G-. J., Col.’ 
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many advantages. It is light, soft, and easy to the 
1 lead, it is a protection against the son, it sheds the 
rain, it is not tall, can he worn anywhere, through 
woods even, men can sleep in it, and with the rirn 
looped up with a feather, it presents a very pictu- 
resque appearance. It is not a soldierly-looking 
covering, hut gives men rather a guerilla or handitti- 
like appearance; this is the only fault about it; in 
every other respect it is the best head-dress worn in 
any country. The plain felt hat is worn universally 
in the Southern States, and is a decided improvement 
on the ‘ stovepipe ’ silk hat so fashionable now. 

Besides the' articles before mentioned, dragoons 
should be provided with two flannel shirts and two 
pairs of socks, they do not require anything more, 
any other stores of clothing should be kept with the 
army baggage. One shirt on the man’s back, and 
one pair of socks on Ms feet, and a shirt and a pair 
of socks and a tooth brush in his wallet on the 
saddle, and a man has all he wants on active cam- 
paigning. When a lull comes and men are stationary 
or in garrison, then let them have more. When on 
service, the men’s hair should be cut very short, and 
they need carry merely a comb, hut no brushes, 
except for their horses — and even for these, the brush 
alone should be sufficient. 

If the men had a pair of light short boots or shoes 
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to wear about tlieir quarters or in camp, it would be 
a great comfort to them, and the weight and space 
taken up would not be of much importance. 

On the occasion before referred to, I ordered my 
men to be provided as I have here stated, and we 
found it quite sufficient. I ordered the busbys and 
tunics to be left at home. We took no valises, but 
we carried all we required in the two wallets in 
front of the saddle. I took no more with me than 
the men, except some paper, a map of the country, a 
* manual of outpost duties,’ pencil, and a pair of field 
glasses, all of which I carried in one of the wallets. 
We used to get one shirt and a pair of socks washed 
while we were wearing the other, and by working it 
that way alternately, we managed very well. 

By this plan a great saving is elfected in the 
weight. Men should never be allowed to have their 
valises while campaigning, for they will be sure to 
fill them as full as they can hold, and the horses 
suffer. If they must have valises near, they should 
be carried in waggons in rear of the army, but there 
is no necessity for them. 

As an example of the accumulation of baggage that 
will take place if not rigorously prevented, and of 
the annoyance and incumbrance it is to an army, I 
quote with permission from. General Early’s manu- 
script notes of his personal recollections of the wair. 
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Describing the evacuation of Manassas in 1862, he 
says : — 

‘ About two weeks before the evacuation took place, 
division commanders were confidentially informed of 
the probability of that event, and ordered to prepare 
their commands for it in a quiet way. Up to that 
time there had been no apparent preparation for 
such a movement, but an immense amount of stores 
of all kinds and private haggage.of officers and men 
had been permitted to accumulate. Preparations, 
however, were commenced at once for sending the 
stores and baggage to the rear. Owing to the fact 
that our army had remained stationary so long, and 
the inexperience in campaigning of our troops, there 
had been a vast accumulation of private baggage by 
both officers and men, and when it became necessary 
to change a camp, it was the work of two or three 
days. I had endeavoured to inculcate proper ideas 
on this subject into the minds of the officers of my 
own immediate command, hut with vei'y indifferent 
success, and it was very provoking to see with what 
tenacity 3 mung lieutenants held onto baggage enough 
to answer all their purposes at a fashionable watering- 
place in time of peace. After the confidential in- 
structions for the evacuation were given, I tried to 
persuade my officers to send all their baggage not 
capable of being easily transported and for which 
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they did not have immediate necessary use, over the 
railroad to some place in the rear out of all danger, 
but the most that I could accomplish was to get them 
to send it to Manassas Junction. This was generally 
the case with the whole army, and the consequence 
was that a vast amount of trunks and other private 
baggage was accumulated at the Junction at the last 
moment, for which it was impossible to find any 
transportation. This evil, however, was finally and 
completely remedied by the burning which took 
place when the Junction itself was evacuated, and we 
had never any great reason subsequently to complain 
of a plethoric condition of the baggage.’ 

A few men in every troop should carry small axes 
or hatchets in leather cases, attached in some way to 
the saddle. These are of the greatest use for many 
purposes ; for breaking down fences, making breast- 
works, cutting wood for fires, making huts and 
shelters, cutting down telegraph poles, and in many 
other instances. It is absolutely necessary that 
cavalry should always have a number along with 
them, and for this reason some of the men should 
carry them, rather than have them conveyed in 
waggons. In a wooded country like Canada or the 
United States, they are more required even than in 
Europe. 

In winter the men should have flannel drawers, 
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warm woollen socks, an extra flannel shirt, and a 
thick pelisse or overcoat, warmly lined, to reach down 
as far as the top of the jack boots. 

The dragoons or caYalry should also have a long 
coat with sleeves, and split up a little behind to 
spread on the horse, and made so that the belts 
might be worn over it in case of need, as well as 
under it. The cloak without sleeYes is very awkward 
and clumsy. 

A large blanket is necessary also to sleep with, and 
in case it might be required for protection against 
rain, a hole could be made in the centre, and then 
in case of necessity the dragoon could wear it with his 
head through the hole, the blanket falling around 
him from his shoulders, in the manner adopted by 
the trappers and hunters on the western prairies. 

An officer of cavalry, and especially of light 
dragoons, should carry with him always a watch, pen, 
ink and paper, a good pair of field glasses, a map of 
the scat of operations, a small pair of compasses or 
dividers, and a pocket compass. 

We will conclude this chapter with the remarks of 
ITozier on the dress of the Prussian troops, as they 
bear upon the point, and support to a certain extent, 
the views here expressed. He says : ‘ The Prussian 
foot soldier marched under almost every disadvantage 
which dress could inflict. His helmet was horrible 
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both as to comfort and appearance, his clothes were 
uncomfortable, the trousers, without gaiters, Innig 
clammily against the calf on a rainy day, or collected 
inside them a layer of mud, which rubbed uneasily 
against the ankle. The inconvenience of the dress 
was shown whenever a battalion started to marcli ; 
the first thing the soldier did was to divest himself 
of his helmet and sling it from his waist-belt, where 
it dangled uncomfortably against his legs, he un- 
buttoned his coat, and after a few days’ experience 
scarcely ever omitted to stuft' the lower parts of his 
trousers into his boots, which thus aiforded a gaiter, 
with the advantage of requiring neither buttons nor 
straps, as do those in most armies. Prussian officers 
themselves acknowledged that the dress of the army 
Could, not be compared to that of the Austrians, 
either for efficiency or appearance. It only shows 
what Splendid stuff they are made of, when they 
performed such prodigies of marching as marked 
their victorious course under these disadvantages, 
and also weighed down by their heavy knapsacks, 
which, although of a better construction than those 
of most armies, were hardly required, and thour/h 
■present, tuere seldom looked into in the actual cam- 
paign. Eailways and improved roads have made 
great alterations in. the necessities of a warrior, both 
by shortening the duration of campaigns and facili- 
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tating transport. Europe will never again see any 
decently organised army waiting many weeks for tlie 
arrival of a siege-train for the carriage of which all 
available transport is required, so that from want of 
means of sending stores forward, the troops in the 
front are shivering in tattered clothes and suffering 
painfully from unhooted feet. Soldiers need no 
longer be weighed down by heavy loads upon their 
hacks, held back from their real use, marching and 
fighting, to be converted into beasts of burden. A 
spare shirt, a change of shoes, and a pot of grease, is 
about all that a foot soldier need carry with him 
besides his arms, ammunition, and some food.’ 

Again, describing the entry of the Prussian army 
into Berlin after the war, he says : ^ A gap of some 
hundred yards separated the Jagers from the 2nd 
Brigade, first in wliich came the 2nd Eegiment, 
men and officers marching in forage caps. There 
was not a helmet to he seen in their ranks, for on 
going into action at Traiitenau this regiment to a 
man threw away their heavy helmets, and thus rid 
themselves for the campaign of a cumbrous head- 
dress in a manner which did not draw forth such un- 
qualified approval from the military authorities, as 
did their conduct on the line of march or under fire.’ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE HORSE AND HIS EQUIPMENT. 


'Eav odv, ^([>7} 6 'Sci)Kpdrr}S, TrapexoiPTai trot roirs Yttitovs ot fiev oJJtcos 
i<.aic6irodas ^ KUKoaKehsis ^ acdevels, ot S«: oStcos arp6<povs Siffre p.7) 
BipuffOai dicoXovde7p, ot Se oiVcos avaydyovs liffre ft^ pteveiv oirov Uv crb 
rd^rjs, ot 5h oitrus Aaicriards Siffre ptriSe rd^ai SvvuThv iivou, rl croi rod 
tririKov S<pe\os iffrai ; % irws Supiiap rotovrm riyovpevos lLyad6v rt 
trotrjcTaL r^v w6\tv ; — Kal Ss* 'hXXh KaX&s re h.4yets, etpip, ical ireipdcoiiai 
ruv 'liritwv els rb Bwarhu i'lrtiJ.eKeta'Bat. — ^Xen. Momor. iii. 3. 


As before stated, the value of cavalry or dragoons 
depends upon the quality and condition of their 
horses. If these are bad and out of condition, the 
cavalry will be correspondingly depreciated in value. 
In fact, the horses are far more likely to be laid up, 
to be destroyed, to fall off in strength than the men, 
but if they can only be kept ready for work, the men 
will not be wanting. 

As it is the strength and lasting qualities of the 
horse which make the mounted man formidable, the 
animal should not be made to carry any unnecessary 
weight, which must always detract from those quali- 
ties in a greater or less degree. 
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But in reducing the weight, the strength or power 
of the man should not be diminished; the dead 
weight, which cavalry carries now a days, is what 
kills the horses. Fancy horses carrying nineteen 
and twenty stone — 266 lbs, and 280 lbs. — when the 
men can he tall enough and strong enough at ten or 
twelve stone, and the trappings can easily be brought 
under four or five stone more. No horse should carry 
over seventeen stone, all told. As before remarked, 
no valises should he taken on active service on the 
horse. And the personal baggage of the men ought 
to be reduced to the lowest possible point. 

Cavalry or dragoons ecpiipped in the lightest 
manner would destroy a force in which the horses 
were overloaded in a very short time, by operating 
so as to give them a great deal of harassing marches. 

The best saddle for mounted corps, as far as my 
limited experience goes, is the present English 
Hussar saddle with the numnah. Its great fault is 
its extremely heaxw weight. The United States and 
Confederate cavaliy used the M’Clellan saddle, 
copied from the Mexicans, and they have a very high 
opinion of it. I have ridden on one merely to try it, 
but in my opinion it will not compare witli the 
Hussar saddle, either for the seat of the man, or for 
the convenience of carrying the kit. It is used with 
a blanket under it, folded to the proper shape. This 
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is a disadvantage in. saddling in a hurry, if the 
blanket is unfolded. 

General Eosser is strongly in favour of this saddle. 
He says, in his letter already quoted from : The 
M’Clellan saddle is by far the best I ever saw for 
cavalry. It is strong, light, and comfortable to man 
and hoTse,'‘ General S. D. Lee says : ‘ The C. S. 
trooper considered himself fortunate in getting a 
M’Clellan tree.’ General Fitzhugh Lee says : ^ I 
think there is no comparison between what is 
known in this country as the M’Clellan saddle and 
any other,’ 

The attention of the reader is particularly directed 
to the remarks of a general officer of high rank in 
the Confederate States of America on the question of 
the cavalry saddle. They were kindly written at 
the request of the author, and are inserted in full in 
the Appendix, and will well repay an attentive 
perusal. 

During the summer of 1866, my corps formed a 
chain of outposts, covering a camp of observation at 
Thorold, from the Niagara Falls along the Niagara 
Eiver to Fort Erie, and along the shore of Lake 
Erie as far as Point Abino, making a line of nearly 
forty miles. The wmrk of constantly patrolling at 
night was very heavy on the men and horses, as we 
had not force sufficient for the duty. I had not 
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enough of the Hussar saddles for all the men, so 
some twenty were obliged to use the ordinary 
hunting saddles. Among the horses using the Hussar 
saddles, there was not one sore back, but among the 
others, the greater number almost immediately were 
laid up, and I was obliged to order that, as the men 
took their turn for duty, they were to use the 
military saddles, the men lending them to those who 
were without them when their turn for patrolling 
came. This saved further trouble. 

The importance of the saddle has been acknow- 
ledged by all cavalry officers. The following letter 
of Oliver Cromwell, quoted by Captain Nolan, may 
well be reproduced here. 

‘ Wisbeach, this day, 11th Nov. 1642. 

‘ Dear Friend, 

‘ Let the saddler see to the horse gear. I 
learn from one, many are ill served. If a man has 
not good weapons, horse, and harness, he is as 
nought. 

‘From your friend 

‘ Oliver Cromwell. 

‘ To Auditor Squire.’ 

The present bridle and bit in use in our regular 
cavalry serves the purpose very well, and cannot 
well be improved upon. 

The system of riding in the English cavalry is also 
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a very good one, in spite of all the criticisms which 
it received at the hands of Captain Nolan in his 
work, and although we cannot speak from experience 
or personal observation, still we have no doubt that 
the English cavalry are the best horsemen in the 
world ill any army. Nolan’s criticisms have given 
the English dragoons a bad reputation in foreign 
countries, but the criticisms were unfair, and carried 
to too great an extreme. See what Colonel Brackett, 
in his ‘History of the United States Cavalry,’ says 
upon this point ; ‘ As to riders, the United States 
cavalry under the old system had few superiors. 
The English as a general thing are wretched riders, 
and it is no wonder that they are almost universally 
whipped whenever they go into battle. The “bump- 
ing ” up and down on their saddles is not only 
excruciating to themselves, but ruinous to their 
unfortunate animals. Nolan, in his work on cavalry,, 
speaks in most disparaging terms of the English 
cavalry, as does Lieut.-General Sir Charles James 
Napier : and no doubt justly so, as it is hard to ima- 
gine a more helpless body of men than they are. 
Poor Nolan himself lost his life while charging at 
Balaklava, where the English horse was entirely cut 
to pieces by the Eussians.’ It is to he wondered 
w^here this officer received his historical education. 

We will leave it to the reader to determine in his 
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own mind wliich custom is likely to j)rodace tlie best 
horseman : — 

The custom of the English gentlemen, who amuse 
themselves and whose favourite sport is the 
chase, riding across country after the hounds on 
blood horses; whose race horses are all bred for 
running, and where trotting races are rarely met 
with ; or — 

The custom of Yankee gentlemen, to drive fast 
trotting horses, in light easy buggies, with a rein in 
each hand, a cigar between the teeth, and hat cocked 
upon one side of their heads, from one tavern or 
saloon to another, stopping at intervals to take a 
smile ’ or to make up a trotting race with some 
comrade. The richest and most prominent men 
among them take no pride in a saddle-horse, rarely 
keep one, while as high as ,$k38,000 has been paid for 
a fast trotter, independent of any other qualification. 
Men whose only idea as to the management of a 
horse’s mouth (or Miands ’ in sporting language), one 
of the most essential points in horsemanship, is to 
haul as hard as they can with both hands, and shout 
in order to increase the pace of their trotting nags. 

Which custom or habit is likely to produce the 
best riders? 

If Colonel Brackett could only see Her Majesty’s 
13th Hussars manoeuvring over the roughest ground 
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at a speed which would astonish the smartest cavalry 
thej^ have. If he could only see them skirmishing 
through oak scrub, across fields, over fences, as I 
have, without ever seeing a man thrown, unless his 
horse came down with him — -a veryrare occurrence — 
I fimcy his eyes would be opened, and he wmuld go 
back to bis comrades and tell them they bad never 
seen any riding in their lives, and did not know 
what was meant by the term. 

Colonel Brackett, although his knoAvledge of mili- 
tary history is sadly deficient, and his education in 
that particular neglected, has nevertheless seen a 
good deal of service in the Mexican war, as well as 
dining the Confederate war for independence, and in 
his work gives a good many valuable hints as to the 
management of cavalry horses. He says : 

^Another subject has impressed itself strongly 
upon my mind, which is the fact that in our regular 
service the horses are groomed too much. I cannot 
say that this applies to the volunteers. In my own 
experience the fault with them lies the other way. 
Mliat I mean is, that in the winter time, when the 
weather is «>ld, and the horses, as is almost always 
the case with us, are without suitable shelter, the 
grooming the horse one hour at - day-break, and one 
hour just before sunset, is absolutely hurtful. Some 
cavalry officers who have been taught certain rule.s 
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insist upon the men keeping at work steadily one 
hour on each horse without any regard to time, 
place, circumstances, or anything else. Now in the 
fine stables which the military of France and Great 
Britain have, it may do well to keep the horses 
looking sleek-coated, giving them each day gentle 
exercise ; hut wdth us, who have our poor animals 
trembling the great part of the winter from sheer 
cold, it is worse than nonsense to tear up their hides 
each day by means of the currycomb and brush. 
The pores are left open, the skin is scratched, and 
the wretched animals stand crouched up all night 
suffering from the effects of this well-meant but ill- 
administered grooming. The condition of our poor 
horses sometimes in winter, is such as to make any 
heart susceptible of pity feel the most profound 
sorrow. But this I do not find fault with in actual 
campaign: both men and horses must suffer, but do 
not let us cavalry people make our only friends, our 
horses, suffer unnecessarily. British and French 
officers may think this singular advice, but they must 
recollect that their cavalry force is small compared 
with ours, and they have every convenience to make 
themselves and their horses comfortable, good sta- 
bles, plenty of forage, and nice roads to travel upon. 

‘ In cold weather care should be taken to see 
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that the horses are well blanketed during the night, 
and if necessary, men should be detailed to keep 
the blankets on, as horses are apt to rub or kick 
them off. No man can be a good cavalry officer 
unless he is continually on the alert, looking out 
for the welfare of his horses. Cavalry soldiers gene- 
rally do well enough for themselves, but cavalry 
horses must be looked after. 

‘Horses’ shoes should be inspected frequently, as 
in spite of every care, shoes are sometime.^ left on 
too long, and sometimes they are knocked off, and 
the horse on a rocky road becomes lame at once. 
The Indians never shoe their horses ; the hoofs of 
their animals become as hard nearly as flint. They 
go over the rockiest roads with our cavalry chasing 
them, and as soon as the shoes of our horses are 
torn off by the rocks they become disabled, and the 
Indians laugh at om* efforts to overtake them. 

‘ The shoeing tools of the farrier should consist of 
a shoeing knife, a toe knife, a shoeing hammer, a 
clinching iron, a clinch cutter, a pair of pinchers, 
and a rasp. What is known as a buttress ”* should 
never be used, nor ought a shoe to be put on while 
hot, any more than is sufficient to show that it is 
of the right shape. When Btarting on a march, 
each horse ought to have two shoes at least fitted, 
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SO that the farrier will have nothing to do but to 
nail them on, in case any are lost while travelling. 
Altogether, too little attention is paid to shoeing by 
cavalry officers. Whatever relates to the care and 
training of his horses is a part of his profession, 
and the smallest matter ought not to be neglected.’ 

So important is it that the horses’ shoes should be 
attended to, that the shoe-cases should always con- 
tain a complete set of shoes fitted to the horse, and 
nails, and when one is taken out to replace a lost one, 
another should he made and returned to fill up the 
vacancy at once, otherwise in the vicissitudes of 
actual campaigning, the supply will soon fall off, 
and the command then becomes worthless. An 
officer of cavalry cannot pay too much attention 
to this. 

Colonel MacDoiigall, Adjutant-General of Militia, 
Canada, the author of the ‘Theory of War’ and 
other valuable military works, has issued a set of 
regulations for the use of volunteers on active 
service. In reference to the infantry, lie says the 
officers should look carefully after the men at night 
after marching, and see themselves, that the men's 
feet are bathed, the inside of the heel of the sock 
soaped, and the men’s toe-nails cut. He says 
negligent officers- will ridicule this as an excuse 
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for their laziness and neglect;, but a good officer 
will omit nothing that will add to the efficiency of 
his men. In this he takes the right view, and 
cavalry officers will do well to keep in mind the 
principle, and look carefully after their horses’ feet 
and hacks. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EOEMATION OF CAYALEY AND ELEMENTAEY DEILL. 


On doit chercher sans cess&, arec nn soin scrupulenx, ii’simplifier les 
exercices de la caTalerio, quo tant d’innovateiirs do nos jours ont mal- 
a-propos compliquees. Dans ces vues, il faudra necessairemont former 
efe faire combattre cetto troupe sur uu front pen etendu. 

Mottin de la Bahae. 

The tactics of cavalry have been continually 
changing, since the first period of their use to 
the present time. This has been caused by the 
changes in the arms with which they have fought, 
and the tactics and weapons of their opponents. 

Among the Greeks the cavalry were organised in 
squares and lozenges, and sometimes in eight ranks 
in depth ; there being two or three paces’ interval 
between each man, to give them room to use their 
weapons. Their arms Avere generally the lance and 
the sword, with sometimes the javelin addedythey 
also carried bucklers in many instances. 

The Roman turma,’ or troop, consisted of thirty- 
two men in four ranks, and the interval betAveen 
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the ‘^turmie’ appears to have been equal to the 
front. The Grecian tXn], or troop, consisted of 
sixty-fonr men, and the interval betvveen them was 
equal to the front. 

Under Ilenrj II. of France, cavalry were 
formed again in oblong squares, and in ten ranks. 
Henry IV. fixed the depth at six ranks. 

Giistavus Adolphus diminished the unwieldy size 
of the squadrons, and reduced the depth, first to 
four ranks, and then to thred. Tilly drew up his 
cuirassiers ten, and his light cavalry six deep — 
Wallenstein eight and five respectively. 

In France, in 1766, cavalry were formed in two 
ranks, which has been the universal custom for 
many years in all the armies of Europe. 

How, however, the opinion seems to be fast 
gaining ground, that the rank entire or single rank 
formation is decidedly the best for cavalry and 
dragoons. General Bacon used that formation in 
Portugal, in 1833-4; and many letters have been 
published from our best cavalry officers in favour of 
it. The Duke of Wellington was a supporter of 
this principle, as also was Lord Vivian and Lord 
William, Pussell. 

General Ilosser says ; ‘ I much prefer the sinr/le 
ranh formation to the double. It is more easily 
managed, and nothing like so many accidents occur.’ 
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Greneral Fitzhugli Lee, however, does not coincide 
with the others, he merely recommends that the 
rear rank should rein hack. In his letter to me he 
says : My experience in the old United States army, 
as in the service of the Confederate States, is de- 
cidedly in favour of the double rank. You can never 
get ground sufficient to manoeuvre large bodies of 
cavalry by the single rank system, and in charging 
by platoon, company, or squadron front, the ad- 
vantage of the single rank can always be obtained 
by directing' the rear rank to hold their horses back 
a little, until the interval is attained.’ 

The squadrons should be told off in divisions, 
troops, and by fours, in accordance with the regula- 
tions for the cavalry issued by the Horse Griiards, 
but the S3''stem of pivot flanks should be entirely 
done away with. The troops should be instructed 
to work as well inverted as anj^ other way, in fact 
there should be no such thing as inversion. Colonel 
Jen3ms, 13 th Hussars, has received permission to 
work his regiment on the non- pivot principle, and it 
answers admirabl3’-, and gives twice as much facility 
in manmuvring as the old s3^stem. Ho corps could 
be more pliable, more in hand, more ready in field 
movements than that gallant regiment, as drilled 
and exercised by its accomplished commander. If 
all the cavalry regiments are as well np in field 
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drill, in riding, in swordsinauship, in es'prit-dG-coT'ps, 
as Her Majesty’s 13tli Hussars, the British dragoons 
leave little to be desired on these points. I, who 
have been accustomed to the old system, have been 
forcibly struck with the ease and extreme rapidity 
with which this regiment can skirmish across country, 
through bush and broken ground, and rally at once 
on any given point. 

In everything, except the pivot system in the 
field movements and the double rank, the instruc- 
tions in the ‘ Eegulations ’ are quite sufficient for 
the Heavy Cavalry or cavalry of the line ; but, as 
the non-pivot drill has not yet come generally into 
use, I have applied to Colonel Jenyns for a copy of 
his system, by which he - instructs his regiment. 
With great kindness and courtesy he has complied 
with my request, and I have inserted in the Appen- 
dix his reply in full, detailing his whole system. I 
cannot urge too strongly upon my readers the ad- 
vantage of studying attentively these ideas and 
practical remarks of one of the most gallant and 
distinguished cavalry officers in the British Army. 

Now with reference to dragoons. 

This force must necessarily be drilled and instruc- 
ted, in addition to all the movements required when 
mounted, to dismount rapidly, form up on foot, ad- 
vance, retire, take ground right or left, form column, 
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deploy, skirmish, remount suddenly, and act on 
horseback as occasion may require. By this means 
cavalry are brought to the highest pitch of usefulness. 
The rapidity of movement of the lightest of cavalry 
is gained, with the ability of the best infantry to 
skirmish or attack on foot on any description of 
ground. It was by the power of lighting in this way 
that the cavalry were able to effect such results 
during the Confedei’ate war for independence. It 
was by this system that General John H. Morgan, at 
the head of less than 1,200 such horsemen in his 
first Kentucky raid, during' twenty-four days travelled 
nearly 1,000 miles, captured 17 towns, destroyed all 
the government supplies and arms in them, dispersed 
about 1,500 home guards, and paroled some 1,200 
regular troops, losing in killed, wounded, and missing 
about 90 during the whole raid. 

It was by adopting this system of using cavalry 
that Sheridan in 1865 cut oflf’ the retreat of Lee’s 
arm}’-, and caused its surrender at Appomatox Court 
House, thereby ending the war. Sir Henry Havelock, 
in his work on ' The Three main Military Questions 
of the Day,’ places great stress on this instance as a 
strong proof of the value of cavalry dismounted in a 
pursuit, and to a certain extent he is right. But it 
must not be forgotten that the South were completely 
exhausted at that time, and overpowei-ed Iw over- 
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whelming numbers, and would probably, although, 
not so quickly, have surrendered from sheer inanition. 
Sir Henry Havelock also rates Sheridan too high. 
Sheridan was as poor an officer for the popular repu- 
tation he had as ever lived, unless perhaps Heneral 
Grant. Both these men were lucky enough to come 
into command after the strength of the South had 
been worn out in numerous fruitless victories over 
M’Clellan, M’Dowell, Pope, Burnside, Meade, 
Hooker, &c. 

M'Clellan and Sherman were the only generals 
the North had, and they were very fair officers, but 
of course not to be compared with Lee or Stonewall 
Jackson. Colonel Hasbroiick Davis seems to have had 
more of the real cavalry spirit than any cavalry 
ofiScer of the North, although I have never heard 
■what became of him. I suppose he was not a poli- 
tician, or we should have heard more of him. General 
Averill was also a most skilful and efficient cavalry 
leader, very far superior to Sheridan. 

General Morgan used his force purely on the 
principle we advocate for dragoons, and therefore it 
will not be out of place to insert in full General 
Duke’s description of Morgan’s tactics, as contained 
in his ^ History of hlorgan’s Cavahj.’ He says : The 
ideas which the experience of the last eight months 
had suggested regarding the peculiar tactics best 
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adapted to the serYice and the kind of fighting we 
had to do, were now put into practical shape. A 
specific drill, different in almost every respect from 
every other employed for cavalry, W'as adopted. It 
was based upon a drill taught in the old army, for 
Indian fighting, called “ Maury’s skirmish tactics for 
cavalry,” I believe, but as that drill provided for the 
employment of but very few men, and ours had to 
provide for the evolutions of regiments and even- 
tually brigades, the latter was necessarily much more 
comprehensive. The formation of the company, the 
method of counting off in sets, and of dismoimting, 
and deploying to the front, flanks and rear for battle, 
were the same as in Maury’s tactics, but a great many 
movements necessary to the change of front, as the 
kind of ground or otlier circumstances recjuired it to 
be made in various ways, to the formations from 
column into line and from line into column, the 
methods of taking ground to the front or rear in 
establishing or changing line, the various methods of 
providing, as circumstances might require, for the 
em|rloymcnt of all or only part of a regiment or 
brigade or for the employment of supports and 
reserves, — all thcvse evolutions had to be added. It 
would be uninteresting to all but the practical mili- 
tary reader, and unnecessary as well, to enter into a 
minute explanation of these matters.’ 
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‘If tlie reader will oiilj?- imagine a regiment drawn 
up in single rank, the flank companies skirmishing, 
sometimes on horseback, and then throwm out as 
skirmishers on foot, and so deployed as to cover the 
whole front of the regiment, the rest of the men dis- 
mounted (one out of each set of four, and the 
corporals remaining- to hold the horses) and deployed, 
as circumstances required and the command in- 
dicated, to the front of either flank, or to the rear 
of the line of horses, the files two yards apart, and 
then imagine this line moved forward at a double 
quick, or oftener a half run, he will have an idea of 
Morgan’s style of fighting-. 

‘ Exactly the same evolutions Avere applicable for 
horseback or foot fighting-, but the latter method Avas 
much oftener practised. We w ere in fact not cavalry 
but mounted riflemen. A small body of mounted 
men AAmre usually kept in reserve to act on the flanks, 
cover a retreat, or press a victory, but otherwise our 
men fought very little on horseback, except on 
scouting expeditions. Our men were alb admirable 
riders, trained from childhood to manage the wildest 
horses Avith perfect ease, but the nature of the ground 
on Avhich Ave generally fought, covered with dense 
AA-oods, or crossed by high fences, and the impossibility 
of devoting sufficient time to the training of the 
horses, rendered the employment of large bodies of 
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mounted men to any good purpose very difficult. It 
was very easy to charge down a road in column of 
fours, but very hard to charge across the country in 
extended line, and keep any sort of formation. Then 
we never used sabres, and long guns were not exactly 
the weapons for cavalry evolution?. We found the 
method of fighting on foot more effective. We could 
manoeuvre with more certainty, and sustain less and 
inflict more loss — -‘The long flexible line curving 
forward at each extremity,” as an excellent writer 
described it, was very hard to break ; if forced back 
at one point, a withering fire from every other would 
be poured in on the assailants. It admitted too of 
such facility of manoeuvring, it could he thrown about 
like a rope, and by simply facing to the right or left, 
and double quicking in the same direction, every 
man could he quickly concentrated at any point 
where it was desirable to mass them. 

‘It must be remembered that Morgan very rarely 
fought with the army ; he had to make his command 
a self-sustaining one. If repulsed, he could not fall 
back and reform behind the infantry. He had to 
fight infantry, cavalry, artillery, take towns when 
every house was a garrison, and attack fortifications 
with nothing to depend on but his own immediate 
command. He was obliged, therefore, to adopt a 
method which enabled him to do a great deal in a 
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short time, and to keep his men always in hand, 
whether successful or repulsed. With his supports 
from 40 to 500 miles distant, an ofi&cer had better 
learn to rely on himself. 

‘If General Morgan had ever been enabled to 
develope his plan of organisation as he wished, he 
would have made his division of mounted riflemen a 
miniature army. With his regiments armed as he 
wished them — a battalion of twm or three hundred 
men appropriately armed, and attached to each 
brigade, to be used only as cavalry, and with his 
battery of three-inch Parrots and train of mountain 
howitzers, he could have met any contingency. The 
ease and rapidity with which this simple drill was 
learned, and the expedition with which it enabled all 
movements to be accomplished, chiefly recommended 
it to Morgan. I have seen his division, when num- 
bering over 3,000 men, and stretched out in column, 
put into line of battle in 30 minutes.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MORALE. 


L’effet moral est pour les trois quarts clans la puissance de la Cavalerie 
General De Brack. 

Tee first Napoleon has said that ^ the moral ’ in war 
is to ‘ the physical ’ in tlie ratio of three to one. 
There can be no doubt as to the correctness of this 
principle — in fact, it seems as if a still higlier place 
should be given to the former. History has shown 
that in all ages the morale of the soldiers has had 
a most important influence on the result of battles, 
even where the mere physical force has been arrayed 
on the opposite side. 

At the present day, however, when, men do not 
fight at close quarters, but -with deadly weapons at 
longer distances, the physical force is rarely or ever 
brought into play; never, in fact, in the infantry, 
and only rarely in the cavalry. Now, therefore, tlie 
moral effect is what decides battles, and the art of 
war resolves itself simply into the art of improving 
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the morale of your own men and depressing that of 
the enemy. 

Take for example two lines of infantry marching 
towards eacli other. They will never close, and the 
greater physical power of one line press hack the 
weaker force of the other ; but first one will waver, 
then halt, and finally fall back, with a greater or 
less degree of order, in accordance with the courage 
and discipline of the troops. In the same way, 
cavalry charging infantry will often turn on re- 
ceiving a volley in their faces. It is not the physi- 
cal force of the volley which does this, because 
those who turn are not those who are struck, but 
the mere moral effect on the minds of the men 
produces the result. 

There is, in fact, no limit to the successes which 
will be gained by forces with a high morale over 
extraordinary odds, where their opponents are in a 
demoralised condition. 

The elements which contribute to the morale of 
soldiers in battle are almost innumerable, and, as I 
have said, every officer should pay great attention to 
this point. We will mention a few circumstances 
which have their influence upon this mysterious 
fooling in the men’s minds. 

Confidence in their commander is one of the most 
important points in giving a good morale to troops. 
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Stonewall Jackson for many reasons had so won the 
confidence of his men, that it was impossible to 
defeat them when he was in command. And for 
the same reason the enemy were so demoralised by 
his presence before them, that in some battles, fugi- 
tives flying from the front line calling out Jackson 
is coming ’ have spread a panic into the reserves, 
without their even having been under fire. This 
certainly is a good example of moral power over 
physical. 

Winning the first battle in a war is also of the 
greatest importance in improving the spirits of the 
troops, and depressing the confidence of the enemy. 
A victory at the commencement of a campaign has 
its effect through the whole period of hostilities. 
This was clearly shown in the Confederate war for 
independence. There were several theatres of ope- 
rations, one in Yirginia ‘ on to Eichmond,’ and the 
other main one in the south-west. In Virginia the 
first battle, that of Bull’s Bun, was a brilliant victory 
for the Southerners, and the consequence was, that 
in that portion of the country the morale of the 
two armies never changed, that of the South heing 
very lugh, while that of the North was very low. 
The result was that Lee’s army were never really 
defeated and routed, and only succumhed in the 
end to overwhelming numbers and want of supplies 
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of every description. But even in the last sad days 
for the South, before the surrender at Appomatox 
Court House, the morale of the Southern troops 
was good, and the army, like a lion at bay, retired 
slowly, sullenly, and in order, dealing heavy blows 
on their pursuers when pressed too closely. 

On the other theatre of operations, the taking of 
Fort Donelson and the retreat of Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s army from Bowling Green gave the 
morale to the enemy, and the South never recovered 
from it during the whole war. 

Taking the initiative has a good effect on the 
minds of the soldiers. In the same way, cavalry 
charging cavalry which awaits it at the lialt will 
always succeed, because the morale must be better 
in the charging force. History proves this conclu- 
sively. 

Hapoleon says: ^ The worst plan to adopt in war is 
always that which is the most pusillanimous or 
commonly called prudent ; ’ and that True wisdom 
consists in an energetic resolution.’ This is one of 
the most important points in war. The more one 
studies military history the more he will become 
■convinced that the first great quality of a general 
is a sound judgment, but that the next is an 
indomitable energy and an iron will ; without this 
the best judgment in the world is worthless. 
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Energy, indefatigable, indomitable energy, is per- 
fectly invaluable in a general. Every great captain 
bas been distinguished for this quality. Alexander, 
Tiirenne, Marlborough, Napoleon, Suwarrow, Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, all possessed it in the highest 
degree. 

In one critical period in the army of Virginia, one 
of 6-eneral Jackson’s staff expressed his fear that the 
army would be compelled to fall back. The Greneral 
replied sharply : ‘ Who said that ? No, sir, we shall not 
fall back ; we shall attack them.’ And he did attack 
.them, and defeated them completely at Chancellors- 
ville in a day or two afterwards. His only order, 
after getting his men into position, being his favourite 
battle-cry : ‘ Press forward.’ This was his message to 
every general, and his answer to every enquiry. 
After he was mortally wounded after dark,, his only 
message to Greneral Lee was that * the enemy should 
be pressed in the morning.’ It was this indomitable 
will and fiery energy that improved and strength- 
ened to such a remarkable degree the morale of 
his men, and so demoralised his opponents. 

General Breckinridge mentioned an instance to 
rue which occurred in his campaign in South-Western 
Virginia in 1864. He was endeavouring, with a small 
army, to defend the salt works against a force some 
fiwe times as large as his own. They had attacked 
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him in a difficult position, and it was only by the 
most strenuous exertions, and the greatest courage on 
the part of his men, that he could hold his position 
till dark. The enemy were outflanking him and 
threatening his rear, when be thought of a bold plan 
to extricate his army, and inflict a blow upon his 
opponents. He discovered a narrow path over the 
mountain and quietly took his troops that way during 
the night, round to the rear of the enemy, whom he 
attacked b}^ surprise before day. The Federals 
thought they were reinforcements come to Breckin- 
ridge’s assistance ; and becoming rapidly demoralised, 
retreated hurriedly in different directions, Breckin- 
ridge closely following them and taking a number 
of prisoners. 

This was a striking example of the moral effect of 
a bold energetic course. Most generals would have 
endeavoured to effect a retreat before superior num- 
bers, which would have soon changed the morale and 
given the benefit of it to the enemy. 

Men should always be led to believe that their 
numbers are much larger than they are: it gives 
them confidence, misleads spies, and has its effect 
upon the enemy. Napoleon decreed levies which 
were never raised, and increased his returns of all 
kinds, so as to give his troops confidence in their 
numbers and equipment. 
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McClellan called his forced retreat to the James 
Eiver, in 1862, a strategic change of base. This may- 
or may not have had any effect on his troops, but 
one thing is certain, that at Malvern Hill, after six 
days of defeat, they held their ground against heavy 
attacks, encouraged by the gunboats which assisted 
them. 

The system of target firing and the experiments 
which I have referred to in another chapter, are of 
little use in actual fighting, and the deductions drawn 
from them are simply silly ; but as a means of im- 
proving the morale of the infantry soldier, by the 
effect on his mind in giving him confidence in his 
weapon, they may be useful, and the truth of the 
deduction in that case is of no importance. In fact 
the only advantage in a breechloader, is in the con- 
fidence it gives the man, and the effect it has on 
the morale of the enemy. As far as regards the 
practical effect in action, and the numbers killed and 
wounded in proportion to the numbers engaged, there 
is no doubt that more loss was occasioned by the old 
rifle loaded with a patch and which used to be fired 
only a few times in a whole action. 

Marshal Marmont speaking of the battle of 
Busaco in Portugal on September 27, 1810, where 
Massena made an attempt to force the English, 
position, -when he might have turned it, and was 
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repulsed with, the loss of 6,000 men says : The 
result of this unfortunate combat changed the morale 
of the two armies, and diminished on our side that 
blind confidence so necessary to success, while it re- 
inspired that of the enemy. Had this event not 
happened, an attack upon the lines of Lisbon would 
jji’obably have been attempted, and had that suc- 
ceeded, the success would have terminated the war 
in the Peninsula.’ 

Kinglake, in his history of the invasion of the 
Crimea, treats this subject of morale in so graphic 
and interesting a manner, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it here before concluding this chapter. 
Speaking of the advance of the Highland brigade at 
the Battle of the Alma, he says : — 

There are things in this world which eluding the 
resources of the dry narrator, can still be faintly 
imaged by that subtle power which sometimes 
enables mankind to picture dim truth by fancy. 
According to the thought which floated in the mind 
of the churchman who taught to all the Eussias their 
grand form of prayer for victory, there are angels 
of light ” and angels of darkness and horror,” who 
soar over the heads of soldiery destined to be engaged 
in close fight and attend them into battle.^ When 

* This is part of the Enssian prayer for victory : ‘ 0 Lord .... 
hear xis this day praying for these troops that are gathered together. 
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the fight grows hot the angels hover down near to 
earth with their bright limbs twined deep in the 
wreaths of smoke which divide the combatants. But 
it is no coarse bodily help that these angels bring. 
More purely spiritual than the old immortals, they 
strike no blow, they snatch no man’s weapon, they 
lift aw’ay no warrior in a cloud. What the Angel of 
Light can bestow is valour, priceless valour, and 
light to lighten the path to victory, giving men 
grace to see the bare truth, and seeing it to have the 
mastery. To regiments which are to he blessed with 
victory the Angel of Light seems to beckon and 
gently draw his men forward. What the Angel of 
Darkness can inflict is fear, horror, despair, and it is 
given him also to be able to plant error and vain 
fancies in the minds of the doomed soldiery. By 
false dread he scares them. Whether he who con- 
ceived this prayer was soldier, or priest, or soldier and 
priest in one, it seems to me that he knew more of 
the true nature of the strife of good infantry than he 
could utter in common prose, for indeed it is no 
physical power which rules the conflict between two 
well-formed bodies of foot. 

Bless and strengtlion them, and give them a manly heart against 
tlieir enemies. Send them an Angel of Light, and to the enemies an 
Angel of Darkness and Horror, to scatter them and place a shnnbling- 
hlock before them, to 'Weaken their hearts and tiu-n their coiu-age into 
flight.’ 
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‘ The mere killing and wounding which occurs 
whilst a fight is still hanging in doubt does not so 
alter the relative numbers of the combatants as in 
that way to govern the result. The use of the 
slaughter which takes place at that time lies mainly 
in the stress which it puts upon the minds of those 
who themselves remaining unhurt are nevertheless 
disturbed by the sight of what is befalling their com- 
rades. In that way a command of the means of 
inflicting death and wounds is one element of victoiy. 
But it is far from being the chief one. Nor is it by 
perfectness of discipline nor yet by contempt of life 
that men can assure to themselves the mastery over 
their foes. More or less all these things are needed, 
but the truly governing power is that ascendancy of 
the stronger over the weaker heart which (because of 
the mystery of its origin) the churchman was willing 
to ascribe to angels coming down from on high. 

‘ The turning moment of a fight is a moment of 
trial for the soul and not for the body, and it is 
therefore that such courage as men are able to gather 
from being gross in numbers can be easily out- 
weighed by the warlike virtue of a few. To the 
stately “ Black Watch ” and the hot 93rd with Camp- 
bell leading them on there was vouchsafed that 
stronger heart for wdjich the brave pious Muscovites 
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had prayed. Over the souls of the men in the column 
there was spread first the gloom, then the swarm of 
vain delusions, and at last, the sheer horror which 
might be the work of the Angel of Darkness. The 
two lines marched straight on. The three columns 
shook. They were not yet subdued. They were stub- 
born, hut every moment the two advancing battalions 
grew nearer and nearer, and although dimly masking 
the scant numbers of the Highlanders there was still 
the v/liite curtain of smoke which always rolled on 
before them, yet fitfully and from moment to mo- 
ment, the signs of them could he traced on the right 
hand and on the left in a long shadowy line, and 
their coming was ceaseless. 

'But moreover the Highlanders being men of 
great statpre and in strange garb, their plumes being 
tall, and the view of them being broken and dis- 
torted by the wreaths of smoke, and there being too 
an ominous silence in their ranks, there were men 
among the Russians who began to conceive a vague 
terror, the terror of things unearthly, and some they 
say imagiued that they were charged by horsemen, 
strange, silent, monstrous, bestriding giant chargors.* 
Tbe columns were falling into that plight, we have 

* It. was from the poor wounded prisoners tliat our people gath ored 
the accounts of the impression produced upon their minds by the 
advance of the Highlanders. ' 
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twice before seen it this day, were falling into that 
plight that its officers were moving hither and thither 
with their drawn swords, were commanding, were 
imploring, were threatening, nay, were even laying 
hands on their soldiery and striving- to hold them 
fast in their places. This struggle is the last stage 
but one in the agony of a body of good infantry 
massed in close column.’ 
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CflAPTEE IX. 

CAVALRY TACTICS. 


La force de la eavalerie consistant clans la rapicHte do ses moviTe- 
ments, dans la riolence de son choc et dans le bon ordre qu’olle tient 
dans cos mancenvres. — Warner i/. 


A GENERAL commanding an army sliould make use 
of his cavalry in accordance with the proportion it 
bears to the other forces, and also with reference to 
its quality. If he has a great preponderance of 
cavalry, he should then employ it freely by attacking 
the enemy’s flanks and rear, and by charges in line 
when the enemy are shaken and the circumstances 
are favourable. Even with inferior cavalry, great 
results can sometimes be obtained, if they are 
managed properly, and brought into play at the 
right time. 

Cavalry cannot fight in a defensive position with- 
out the support of infantry or mounted rifles. It is 
more useful in attacking positions in order to clear 
the way to a victory, which it will often succeed in 
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doiDg if it is promptly and strongly supported by 
the other arms, who can secure the advantages, 
which cavalry can so often temporarily gain ; this is 
especially the duty of cavalry proper. In conjunc- 
tion with light dragoons, its great use is to complete 
a victory by carrying off prisoners and trophies, by 
preventing the enemy from rallying, and by pursuing 
the beaten troops. It is also required to cover the 
retreat of its own broken infantry and artillery. 

Dragoons are also particularly available for rapidly 
succouring threatened points; even for supporting 
weak points of lines of battle by dismounting the 
men, and forming them up on foot in the front of 
the action. Dragoons were continually used in this 
way in the war in America, and to good purpose. 

Grand attacks of cavalry on lines of battle must 
be supported by artillery and infantry, otherwise 
their success will not be of much use. Cavalry 
charging batteries will almost invariably carry them, 
if not defeated by the infantry or cavalry supporting 
the guns. And then again, infantry must be at 
hand to hold the cannon when carried. At Balaklava, 
the Light Brigade charged a battery of SO guns in 
the centre of the Eussian lines, carried it readily, 
sabred the gunners, broke through the supports, and 
drove the cavalry in rear of the guns back upon 
their infantry, and mixed up in terrible confusion a 
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^'reat portion of the Russian army, between some 
hills and an aqueduct over which there was but one 
bridge. Had that charge been properly supported, 
the Heavy Brigade sent on in support, and the in- 
fantry pushed forward, a great portion of the Russian 
army would have been captured. As it was, the 
Light Brigade were sacrificed, and the sole result 
was, a ma.gnificent but useless display of bravery 
and ^ dash.’ 

Cavalry can also be used to great advantage in 
being thrown upon the flank of an enemy’s line of 
battle. It can do this with gi-eater freedom than 
infantry, because its speed is such, that it need not 
fear to be cut off in its retreat, in case of a repulse. 
It can easily rally upon the main body if not suc- 
cessful, while, on the other hand, if it is victorious, 
the result may be the loss of the enemy’s army. 
Mounted dragoons are particularly useful for this 
service, for they can form lines of battle on foot 
after riding up with great rapidity, and slow-marching 
infantry would not be able so quickly to accommodate 
its movements in order to meet them to the best 
advantage. This was often practised in the Con- 
federate war for independence by both sides, with 
good effect. 

Cavalry, as well as mounted rifles, should never 
attack an enemy without keeping a portion of their 
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force in hand as a reserve. Cavalry proper should 
always form up in positions where they would have 
their front clear, and favourable for charging, and 
their flanks also open, except there are woods or 
enclosures occupied by their own troops ; otherwise, 
an enemy gaining possession of the broken ground, 
wmidd be able to inflict great loss upon them, without 
the latter being able to prevent it, or attack them. 

Cavalry proper, charging, should not extend too 
far in length ; it is better to have a small front and 
more reserves. The flanks by this means are better 
protected, success can be turned to a greater account, 
and disaster to one line does not affect the whole 
and the reserves may be able to succour the first 
line, and turn defeat into victory. 

Cavalry should, never be distributed along the 
front line of battle ; it should always be posted on 
the flanks or in rear. It is its want of defensive 
poAver which renders it unfit to form a portion of a 
line. A notable instance of this occurred at the 
battle of Blenheim, where Marshal Tallard drew 
up his cavalry in the centre of his front line of 
battle. Marlborough instantly perceived the weak- 
ness of his adversary’s dispositions, and drew up his 
horsemen for a decisive charge upon the French 
centre. The opposing horse awaited the charge at 
the halt, Avere immediately pierced through and 
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routed, and tlie French, divided and surrounded, 
were utterly defeated, and the greater proportion 
captured, including the commanding general. At 
Eamilies, Marlborough took advantage in the same 
way of the same defect in his opponents’ arrange- 
ments. 

It is necessary to he careful in ordering a charge 
of cavalry to have the ground reconnoitred before- 
hand, or to know that there are no impassable 
obstacles. In the Peninsular War the 23rd Light 
Dragoons were almost destroyed by neglect of this 
precaution at the battle of Talavera. It is thus 
described in Beamish’s ‘ History of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion : ’ — • 

To check these movements General Anson’s 
brigade of cavalry was ordered forward and it ad- 
vanced at a trot, in the same order in which it 
had been previously formed, the 23rd Dragoons 
on the right, and the 1st Hussars of the legion on 
the left, the whole in two lines. The leading 
columns of the French seeiug that they were 
threatened by a charge of cavalry, formed three 
squares, behind the intervals of which their light 
horsemen took post, and thus they awaited the 
advance of the brigade. After the first order to 
trot no further word of command was made known 
to the squadron officers, but as soon as the leading 
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squadrons of the twenty-third came within range of 
the French artillery, the horses crowded to the left 
and began to canter. The hussars were now galled 
by the enemy’s riflemen from the mountain, and 
several from the serrefiie ranks of the regiment 
were killed and wounded. Arrived under the hill 
the brigade was loudly cheered by Cfeneral Hill’s 
division, and the encouraging shout met with a 
corresj3onding answer from the fearless horsemen 
who gallantly advanced upon the bayonets, the 
twenty-third taking the larger square which was 
in front of that regiment, while the hussars moved 
upon the two smaller squares upon the left. But 
just when the pace had been increased and the 
charge had commenced, a hollow cleft, till now 
hidden by tbe long grass, presented itself in front 
of the leading squadrons. 

• Too late to pull up, the foremost horsemen rode 
headlong at the hollow, and a frightful scene en- 
sued. Some tumbled in and over the ravine, some 
scrambled through it, while others leaped boldly 
across the chasm and gained the other side, but 
great disorder was tbe consequence. In front of 
the hussars the ravine was from six to eight feet 
deep, and from twelve to eighteen feet in breadth, 
while -wideniag in front of the twenty-third ; it was 
there also more shallow, and the greater part of 
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that regiment were able to get across, but so dis- 
persed, and in such confusion, that they could make 
no impression upon the square, and the French 
artillery sweeping their ranks and fresh troops 
arriving to the already overpowering mass of the 
enemy, they were obliged to give way, and leaving 
nearly half their number on the field, escaped from 
the unequal contest.’ 

Cavalry should never be drawn up in long lines 
one behind the other as it is sure to lead to con- 
fusion, and the mass very soon becomes unmanage- 
able. Among the cavalry of Frederick the Great 
it was customary when advancing to double the 
extent of the intervals between the squadrons, the 
second line being only partly deployed. 

At Craone in 1814, the Eussian cavalry though 
successful in their first charge got into such disorder 
that the whole mass was drawn in confusion from 
the field to save it from destruction. 

The flanks of cavalry must be carefully protected, 
no force is so helpless when attacked in flank, as it. 
At Ocana in Spain, in 1809, the Spanish cavalry 
attempted to attack the French horse under Sebas- 
tiani. ISTapier thus describes it : ‘ The Spaniards came 
on at a trot, and Sebastian! directed Paris with a 
regiment of light cavalry and the Polish lancers, to 
turn and fall upon the right flank of the approach- 
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ing squadrons, which being executed with great 
vigour, especially by the Poles, caused considerable 
confusion, which the Spanish general endeavoured 
to remedy by closing to the assailed flank. But to 
effect this he formed his left centre in one vast 
column, whereupon Sebastiani charged headlong 
into the midst of it with his reserve, and the 
enormous mass yielding to the shock got into con- 
fusion, and finally gave way. Many were slain, 
several hundred wounded, and eighty troopers and 
above 500 horses were taken.’ 

Cavalry should pursue vigorously, but with cau- 
tion, always keeping a portion of the force in hand. 
The effect of the neglect of this precaution was 
strongly felt in the Peninsula on one occasion in 
1812. G-eneral Hill had sent General Slade with 
two regiments of cavalry from Llera, to protect the 
gathering of the harvest, General Lallemande met 
him with two regiments of dragoons. Slade im- 
mediately attacked the French and drove them with 
loss, beyond the defile of Maquilla, a distance of 
eight miles. The English galloped rashly in pursuit 
through the defile, the general riding in the foremost 
ranks, and the supports mingled in the tumultuous 
charge. But Lallemande had his reserves well in 
hand, and turned upon the disorderly mass of 
English following him, broke through them, killed or 
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wounded forty-eight men, pursued the remainder for 
six miles, recovering all his own prisoners, as well as 
capturing two officers and over 100 men from his 
adrersary- 

Horse artillery should generally accompany ca- 
valry, and assist it in all its attacks, by shaking the 
enemy with its fire, before the charge is made. It 
should also always he attached to dragoons or 
mounted rifles, for as they fight generally on foot it 
is absolutely necessary for them to be supported by 
guns. Greneral Morgan’s cavalry had their howitzers 
well known as the ‘ bull pups.’ And Greneral Stuart 
had his horse artillery, commanded by the ‘gallant’ 
Pelham. 

We shall now give a few examples of the use of 
the dragoons or mounted rifles, in the war in 
America, in order to show the system of tactics there 
adopted, and the advantage and power of a mounted 
force of that description, if used in accordance with 
the genius of the arm, and with a due regard to its 
armament. 

Just before the battle of Chancellorsville Fitzhugh 
Lee’s brigade, and a battery of horse artillery under 
Major Pelham, were at Culpepper, with pickets along 
the Rappahanock watching the fords, when General 
Averill of the Federal army advanced, and attacked 
the picket at Kelly’s Ford, overpowered it and cap- 
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tured more than half of its number. He then moved 
on in the direction of Culpepper Court House. He 
soon encountered Fitz Lee coming down to meet 
him, a stubborn and desperate fight at once began, 
and it was only by extraordinary valour, and with, 
severe loss, that Fits Lee was able to maintain him- 
self until the Confederate cavalry being dismounted, 
and placed in good position perpendicular to the 
road, enabled him efFectualiy to check General 
Averill’s advance. The battle raged until late in 
the evening. Averill then withdrew and recrossed 
the river, the Confederates closely pursuing him. 

In General Stuart’s celebrated raid around 
M’Clellan’s army through Pennsylvania in October, 
1862, the tactics of his mounted rifles proved their 
value. He had an encounter on his return with the 
enemy near Poolesville in Mai7land. He thus de- 
scribes it in his official report : ‘ I ordered the charge, 
which was responded to in handsome style by the 
advance squadron (Irving’s) of Lee’s brigade, which 
drove back the enemy’s cavalry upon the column of 
infantry advancing to occup}’' the crest from which 
the cavalry were driven. Quick as thought Lee’s 
sharpshooters sprang to the ground, and engaged the 
infantry skirmishers, held them in check till the 
artillery in. advance came up, which under the 
gallant Pelham drove back the enemy’s force.’ In 
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this raid General Stuart at the head of 1,800 cavalry 
inarched from Chambersburg to Leesburg, 90 miles, 
with only one hour’s halt in 36 hours, including a 
forced passage of the Potomac. A inarch without a 
parallel in history. 

On another occasion a squadron of Federal cavalry 
dashed up against Pelham’s guns at a gallop, and 
having dismounted and placed a number of men be- 
hind a stone fence, not more than two hundred yards 
distant, poured in such a fatal carbine fire upon the 
gunners and artillery horses, as to seriously endamger 
the battery. Two squadrons of Southern horse en- 
deavoured to dislodge them by a mounted charge, but 
could not succeed, being broken by the murderous 
volleys of the dismounted cavalry. It was only by 
a vigorous cannonading with round shot against the 
stone fence, that Pelham was able to dislodge them, 
the solid balls scattering the fragments of stone with 
terrible effect among the men behind it. 

At the great cavalry battle at Brandy Station, 9th 
June, 1863, the line of battle was nearly three miles 
long, and an eye-witness says, along the woods 
which border the Eappahanock, the multitudinous 
firing of our dismounted sharpshooters sounded like 
the rattle of musketry in a regular battle.’ 

The first battle of Hartsville between Morgan's 
mounted rifles, and a Federal force under General 
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Jolmson in August 1862, gives a good illustration of 
the system of tactics pursued by Greneral Morgan in 
handling his men. Greneral Duke thus describes it : 

The column had gotten some distance upon the 
Scottsville pike before the command to halt and 
face towards the enemy had been transmitted to its 
head. And when these companies mentioned had 
been formed, there was a gap of nearly two hundred 
yards opened between them and the others that 
were farther to the front. Toward this gap the 
enemy immediately darted. Believing that we were 
seeking to escape upon the Scottsville road, he 
had thrown the bullc of his force in that direc- 
tion at any rate, and it was formed and ad- 
vanced rapidly and gallantly. Throwing down the 
eastern fence of the meadow, some three hundred 
poured into it, formed a long line and dashed across 
it with sabres .drawn towards the line of horses 
which they saw in the road beyond. Companies 
B. C. E. and F. were by this time dismoiinied and 
had dropped on their knees behind a low fence 
by the roadside as the enemy came rusliing on. 
They held their fire until the enemy were within 
thirty yards, -when they opened. Then was seen the 
effect of a volley from that long thin line W'-hich 
looked so easy to break, and yet whose fire Avas so 
deadly. Every man had elbow-room and took dead 
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aim at an. individual foe, and as the blaze left the 
guns two-thirds of the riders and horses seemed to go 
down. The cavalry was at once broken and recoiled. 
Our men sprang over the fence and ran close up to 
them, as they endeavoured to retreat rapidly through 
the gaps in the fence by which they had entered, and 
poured in such another volley that the route was 
completed. However, they reformed and came back, 
but only to be repulsed again.’ They were then 
pursued by the mounted men, who followed them for 
some three miles, when Johnson rallied in a strong 
pjosition on a hill, dismounted his men and formed 
them up to check the pursuit. The pursuers fol- 
lowed up swiftly and seeing the disposition made by 
the enein}^, rapidly formed up dismounted under 
cover of a lull^ and charged and carifed the position 
on foot. G-eneral Johnson, his adjutant-general 
Major Winfrey, and several other officers, and some 
two hundred men, were taken prisoners. General 
Duke says General Johnson ‘ was evidently a fine 
officer, but seemed not to comprehend the new style 
of cavalry ” at all.’ 

General Duke speaking of the second battle of 
Hartsville says, ^ Cluke and Chenault having formed 
at a gallop immediately dismounted their men and 
advanced. The open cavalry formation enabled us 
with a smaller force to cover the entire front of the 
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enemy opposed to us, but while exposing us to less 
loss, made our fire more deadly. The 104th Ohio 
backed about twenty steps, the men striving to re- 
load their guns, it then broke and ran in perfect 
disorder.’ In this fight the enemy’s loss was in 
killed and wounded over four hundred, and two 
thousand and four prisoners were carried off to 
Murfreesboro. Colonel Morgan’s force was 1250 
men, the enemy’s over 2500 ; a more complete victory 
never was gained. Colonel Morgan was made a 
Brigadier-Greneral at once as a reward for it, and a 
congratulatory order issued by Ceneral Bragg highly 
complimenting the command. 

At the battle of Monocacy, on July 9, 1864, the 
Federal army, under General Wallace, was strongly 
posted on the eastern bank of the Monocacy to 
dispute General Early’s passage of the river, and to 
cover Washington, which Early was then threatening'. 
On reconnoitring the position, General Early con- 
cluded, that it was too strong to attempt to force 
b}'- an atta,ck in front, and was examining the river 
to see whether an attack could be made by crossing 
below the position and turning its left flank, when 
General M‘Causland, w'ho before it was known that 
the enemy had taken this position, had been ordered 
to cross the Monocacy, and. occupy the biddges, in 
the effort to do so was observed crossing the river 
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at a ford whicli he had discovered. This movement 
of M^Causland solved the problem for G-eneral Early, 
and the latter at once ordered Greneral Breckin- 
ridge to move lip rapidly with Grordon’s division to 
M^Causland’s assistance. The latter as soon as he 
had crossed dismounted his cavalry, and forming 
them up, advanced rapidly, full against the enemy’s 
left flank, which he threw into confusion, and very 
nearly captured a battery of artillery, but the enemy 
concentrated upon him, and he was gradually forced 
back obstinately contesting the ground. M^Causland’s 
attack gave time to Gordon’s division to cross the 
river, gain the heights, and form up, and moving to 
M'Causland’s support, the whole bore down upon the 
enemy, who were soon completely routed with heavy 
loss in killed and wounded, and 700 prisoners. 

I have heard the particulars of this battle from 
Generals Earty, Breckinridge, and M‘Causland, and 
it seems to be generally conceded, that the action 
of the cavalry pointed out the mode in which 
the position could be turned, covered the passage 
of the river by the infantry, and thus contributed 
largely to the victory which ensued. 

General Sheridan in his report of the first day’s 
battle at Five Forks, gives an account which shows 
the value of cavalry being able to fight on foot. He 
says ; ‘ A very obstinate and handsomely-contested 
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battle ensued, in wbicb, with all his cavalry and 
two divisions of infantry, the enemy was unable to 
drive five brigades of our cavalry dismounted from 
the open plain, in front of Dinwiddie Court House.’ 
‘ As the enemy’s two divisions of infantry advanced 
to the attack, our cavalry threw up some slight 
breast-works of rails at some points along our 
lines, and when the enemy attempted to force this 
position they were handsomely repulsed, and gave 
up the attempt for the possession of the court house. 
It was after dark when the firing ceased, and the 
enemy lay on their arms that night not more than 
one hundred yards in front of our lines.’ 

Eeferring to this fight and the action of the 
mounted rifles in it, Sir Henry Havelock, Bart. Y.C., 
in his very valuable and interesting -work on The 
Three Main Military Questions of the Day,’ 
says : — 

^ Without one thought of disparagement to our 
splendid cavalry, who have no more sincere ad- 
mirer than the writer, it is not too much to say, 
that no British cavalry that he has ever been associ- 
ated with, have either the arms, training, equipment, 
or instruction, to have enabled them under similar 
circumstances to play this part of independent and 
unsupported self-sufficing action at a distance from 
the other two arms. 
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‘ There is no British cavalry officer of experience 
in war, that reads this, hut will candidly admit, that 
under similar circumstances, commanding cavalry, 
whose carbines only carry 300, or with some rifles 
600 yards, his men dressed in a manner wholly 
unfitting them to work on foot, braced and strapped 
down within an inch of their lives, encumbered with 
long spurs and tripped up with jingling steel scab- 
bards, he would first have fruitlessly attempted to 
keep back the advancing infantry by mounted 
skirmishers, whose fire is about as effective as that 
of so many boys’ pop-guns, then perhaps charged 
repeatedly, each time with great loss to his men, 
then finally, consoling himself with the axiom that 
“ Cavalry are an offensive and not a defensive arm,” 
he would have come to the conclusion that that was 
no place for his troops, opposed unsupported to all 
three arms, and after tremendous loss of life and 
horseflesh, all to no purpose, would have retired on 
the main body, leaving the disputed ground to the 
enemy, and causing the whole three days' worh by 
luldch it had been gained to he done over again at 
soma futiire time. 

‘ In a like case the action of European cavalry 
which has no defensive fire would have been retro- 
grade, slower or faster, according to the morale of 
the troops and the determination of their leader, bat 
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certainly retrograde. The best that they could have 
effected without rifle fire would have been to repeat 
the brilliant though bootless conduct, and to suffer 
the heavy loss, that marked the action of the intrepid 
Piedmontese cavalry, that so devotedly prevented 
Forey from being surprised by the Austrians, and 
covered the formation of his troops, as they 
successively came on the field at Montebello in 
1859, namely, to charge headlong time after time, 
at the cost of more than half their number, and be 
driven back after all. If our splendid costly cavalry 
are kept up for no more effectual action, or mode of 
fighting less ruinously expensive of the lives of 
brave men and magnificent horses than that, the 
sooner that a little of the light of modern change 
breaks in upon the directors of their organisation, 
and alters their training for one more capable of 
producing results bearing some slight proportion to 
the expense of their maintenance, the better. Better 
both for the men and officers concerned, and for 
the military reputation of the nation, whose defence 
may any day be committed to their worthy and 
gallant, but at present almost helpless and unavail- 
ing keeping. 

‘In the instance under consideration, not only 
■wm no ground lost, but the defence of the cavalry 
dismounted, using Spencer rifles, and sheltered from 
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fire behind rails and slight earth-banks, ivith their 
horses kept vjell under more solid cover farther to 
the rear, so effectual and stubborn as to cause 
severe loss to the two Confederate infantry divisions 
who assaulted them across the open, and who, after 
suffering many heavy casualties, drew off at night- 
fall, thoroughly foiled. They themselves lost next 
to nothing.’ 

These deductions, so vigorously and clearly put, 
show plainly the advantage of the mounted rifle 
principle ; and it is a matter of gratification to the 
writer, to be so strongly supported by the views of 
an officer of great experience in active service ; one 
who has learnt in the campaigns of India the same 
lessons which the Civil War in America has taught, 
and has not hesitated to advocate them through the 
medium of the printer’s press. 


CHAPTEE X. 


cayalet against cayaley. 


11 est n^cessaire que la premiere ligne soit suivie crime seconcle, et 
s’il 4taifc possible, d’une troisieine de troupes fraiches. G’est sur ces 
principes que sont basees les r%les de la formation et de I'emploi cle 
la cayalerie, un jour de bataille . — Archduke Charles, 


In the above lines the Archduke Charles lays down 
in a few "words the great principle of the employ- 
ment of cavalry against cavalry in action — a maxim 
that has not been confined to any ag'e, or any 
description of weapon — but at all times and under 
all circumstances has proved its truth. 

The necessity of having reserves of fresh troops 
in cavalry actions is, without doubt, the most im- 
portant principle connected with the force, and 
numberless examples can be adduced to prove, not 
only the correctness of the rule, but also to show the 
absolute necessity of an adherence to its teaching. 

At the battle of Wurtzburg in 1796 the Arch- 
duke Charles had a good opportunity of practi- 
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cally tOvSting the necessity of reserves in the cavalry 
fight which took place during that engagement. He 
thus describes it in his ^Principes de la Strategic.’ 
‘ The Imperial Cavalry attacked the French Cuiras- 
siers the instant they formed up. The Prince of 
Lichtenstein moved around Euerfeld with the light 
cavalry, supported by a regiment of the reserve, and 
directed his march between this village and the 
farm of Seligenstadter-Hof, against the flanks of the 
enemy. This manoeuvre was completely successful ; 
the French cavalry who had awaited the charge 
without moving were overthrown, but, as generally 
happens, the victorious squadrons were themselves 
in disorder. Bonnaud charged them in turn with 
a part of his heavy cavalry, which came up and 
threw them back upon the cuirassiers who were ad- 
vancing in column. Sustained by a regiment of 
this arm, which moved out of the line, the repulsed 
squadrons endeavoured to outflank the right of the 
French cavalry, but they fell in the line of fire of 
the French infantry, which occupied the little woods, 
and were charged by some squadrons, which, having 
gained their flank by a rapid movement, repulsed 
them. At this moment the French cavalry were all 
engaged, while the Austrians, on the other hand, 
had still hvelve squadrons of cuirassiers disposable ; 
these last advanced in close order against the enemy 
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at the trot, broke through them, and drove them back 
upon their infantry. Ail the efforts of the general- 
in-chief and Bonnaud to rally them were useless.’ 

There is a treatise on the tactics of cavalry as op- 
posed to cavalry contained in the account of that one 
action just given. Not only is the necessity of sup- 
ports clearly shown, and the fact that the victory ivill 
lean to the side which brings up the last reserves 
plainly manifested, but the other two principles or 
maxims of cavalry actions also illustrated and proved, 

viz : — 

2. That cavalry which awaits the shock of opposing 
horsemen will always he overthrown. 

3. That cavah^ attached in flank, while engaged 
in front, must give way. 

G-eneral Lloyd gives an example of the truth of 
the second maxim, which occurred in Frederick the 
Great’s wars. ‘ Ziethen’s regiment of hussars fell in 
with the Austrian carabineers and was repulsed, but 
on seeing the king’s army arrive they rallied, attacked 
the carabineers (who imprudently wafted! quietly on 
the spot), broke them, drove some hundreds into a 
morass, where they were killed or made prisoners in 
sight of the Austrian van-guard, who , could not re- 
lieve them, for the action lasted only a few minutes.’ 

It was mainly owing to the judicious use of his 
resen^es, that Cromwell was able to overcome the 
'•L. 
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Eoyalist horse at the battle of Marston Moor. These 
fresh troops, falling upon Rupert’s cavalry while en- 
gaged in the mUee^ completely defeated them. 

At the battle of Leipsic in 1813, Murat, Latour- 
Maiihourg, and Bourdesoiilt, at the head of 5,000 
horse, charged the centre of the allied army, broke 
Prince Eugene of 'Wirteraherg’s infantry, overthrew 
the light squadrons of the Russian Guard, and cap- 
tured twenty-six guns ; but while in the confusion 
caused by success, they were charged in flank by 
400 fresh Cossacks of the Guard, who not only retook 
all the guns, hut drove them back in confusion to 
their own lines. 

Here two principles were exemplified ; the last 
reserves, and the flank attack, deciding the result of 
the conflict. 

Cavalry are very likely to be defeated, if surprised 
by the enemy before being formed up ready to meet 
them. It is therefore necessary to advance prepared 
to attack, when within reach of the enemy, and to 
avoid manmuvring in his immediate presence. If 
changes are to be made in the disposition of cavalry, 
a small portion of the leading troops should, if 
possible, be put into position quickly to charge the 
enemy, in order to cover the movements of the 
remainder, who should be formed up with the 
greatest rapidity. Useless words of command should 
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be done away with, and as little repetition as possible 
should be required, in order to save time. It takes 
some seconds longer than necessary, it appears, to 
give the commands to a brigade of cavalry, repeated 
as they are by regimental squadron and troop leaders. 
These might be reduced somewhat, to good purpose. 

In moving over broken ground towards an enemy 
to attack, where lines cannot well be moved in order, 
an advance by fours from the right of squadrons 
and a march in a line of columns of fours is very 
useful, and the line can be formed in the shortest 
possible time. This would be a good method of 
moving across a country like Canada or the United 
States, where the leading fours of each squadron 
galloping on could dismount a couple of men who 
would open a gap in the rail fences. If a line of 
skirmishers is thrown out, they should perform this 
duty ; this could be done in a few seconds, not even 
necessitating a halt of the columns. If under fire, 
however, the cavalry should keep in line as long as 
possible, in order to avoid losses, and to prevent one 
burse falling over another, in case of any being 
struck down. 

Always, if possible, take the initiative with cavalrjq 
and if the force opposed to you is so numerous as to 
outdauk you, keep reserves in your rear to protect 
your flanks, while with the remainder break through 
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the centre of the enemy’s line. With your flanks 
guarded and reserves to support you, there should be 
no hesitation. 

If cavalry attempts by a flank march too near to 
the enemy to surround or outflank him, there is a 
great danger of its being attacked in the flank of the 
column, and being defeated. As for example, the 
defeat of the Spanish cavalry by Greiieral Sebastiani 
at Ocana in 1809 as described in the last chapter. 

The second or third lines of cavalry should always 
be in lines of small columns, in order to leave open- 
ings for the first line to retire through in case of 
defeat, and to enable them quickly to deploy on the 
heads of their respective columns. If the lines are 
full, the defeat of the first will carry away the other 
two. 

After the defeat of the Russian G-eneral Sacken at 
klontmirail in January 1814, the Prussian General 
Horn was ordered with twenty-four squadrons to 
keep the French in check at Chateau-Tbierry until 
Sacken could cross the Marne. He formed his troops 
in two lines of equal force, without any intervals. 
The French charged the first line which advanced to 
the attack, routed it, drove it hack upon the second 
line, which threw it also into confusion, and the 
whole force was scattered in every direction. 

The charge of the heavy brigade of English cavalry 
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through three lines of Eussian horsemen in the 
Crimean war at Balaklava was another proof of the 
accuracy of this maxim. 

A cavalry officer should always remember, that in 
a defile, in a road between hig'h fences, or at the 
debouche of a bridge, disparity in numbers has not 
the same effect as in open ground, and his moYe- 
ments should be bolder in consequence. In covering 
a retreat, therefore, thirty or forty men in such situ- 
ations may paralyse the action of several hundreds. 
On July 4, 1810, Captain Krauchenberg was falling 
back, with a squadron of the hussars of the King’s 
G-erman Legion and two guns, from G-allegos to 
Almeida, closely pursued by three regiments of French 
cavalry. On retiring over a bridge on the road? 
Krauchenberg took his squadron over at a gallop. 
Beamish thus describes what occurred : ‘ The enemy 
followed with the utmost rapidity and in column, 
but the Gfermans had the speed of the French, and 
Krauchenberg was enabled to draw up his squadron 
at the other side of the bridge before they reached it. 
The head of the enemy’s column, however, came 
close after the rear skirmishers of the hussars, and 
the leading divisions had passed the bridge, when 
Krauchenberg, taking advantage of a little disorder 
which the ha.sty pursuit had caused in the enemy’s 
ranks, suddenly charged the divisions which had 
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passed. Full three times the strength of the hussars 
were at this moment opposed to them ; but the well- 
timed charge succeeded, and the French were driven 
back in disorder. Again they advanced, confiding in 
their numerical superiority, and again the G ermans 
charged and dispersed them. Three ofBcers and 
from ten to fifteen men were cut down by the hussars, 
whose only loss was one horse killed and four men 
and two horses wounded.’ Colonel Gilmor gives an 
account of a fight between forty-three of his men, and 
a large column of the enemy on a road. He says ; 

‘ The fio'ht was short. The foe was confined between 
two strong fences, and had they twice as many, they 
couldshow nobigger front with their 200 than we could 
with our forty-three. After breaking the front their 
rear sections were only an encumbrance to them, and 
all were driven back across the hill into the town.’ 

Colonel Von Borcke gives an account of a cavalry 
fio-ht which took place at the second great battle of 
Manassas, which furnishes another complete ex- 
emplification of the maxim that victory leans to the 
side which brings the last reserves into action. 
^ The second Virginian cavalry, under the gallant 
Colonel Mumford, was in the advance, and arrived at 
the plateau of Mana'Ssas before the two other regi- 
ments of the brigade had come up. Here they found 
the Yankee horse in far superior numbers, drawn up 
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in two magnificent lines of tattle, one behind the 
other. Without waiting for the arrival of their 
comrades, the brave fellows of the 2nd, their in- 
trepid colonel at their head, threw themselves upon 
the foe. They succeeded in breaking their first 
line by their impetuous charge, but having been 
thrown into some disorder by the length of the 
attack, the second line of the enemy, using well 
its opportunity, made a counter charge in splendid 
style, and drove them back in confused flight, 
shooting and sabring many of the men, the rallied 
Yankee regiments of the first line joining in the 
pursuit. At this moment we arrived with the 7th 
and 12th at the scene of the disaster, and, receiving 
our flying comrades into our ranks, we charged 
furiously the hostile lines, scattering them in every 
direction, recapturing all our men who had fallen 
into their hands, killing the commander of the entire 
force, and many other ofiScers, among whom was the 
major, who had given me such a run at Verdiersville, 
besides killing and wounding a large number of their 
soldiers, and taking several hundred prisoners and 
horses.’ 

The advance in echelon is often more advan- 
tageous for cavalry than in a long line. It is 
difficult to advance in the latter formation without 
falling into confusion, or being driven back on ail 
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points at once, while in echelons of regiments or 
wings, you can at once take advantage of any 
hesitation or confusion in the enemy’s ranks, without 
delaying to form line, when the opportunity might 
be lost. Again, the different parts of the echelon 
coming up one after the other, partake somewhat 
of the nature of reserves; and the enemy cannot 
attempt to attack the leading echelon in flank, for 
if he does so, he exposes his own to the next echelon 
coming up. 

Cavalry after a successful charge should rally 
rapidly, while still advancing. The recall should not 
be sounded, for time is lost, which may easily cause 
the loss of the advantage already gained. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

CATALEY AGAINST AKTILLEEY. 

Aetilleey, if unsupported by the other arms, will 
almost invariably succumb to an attack of cavalry. 
This is caused by the rapidity with which cavalry 
can move over the intervening space to attack 
batteries, and the consequent smallness of the loss 
which they will suffer before closing. 

The history of war has abundantly proved the 
truth of this maxim ; in fact, it is almost universally 
admitted. With infantry, however, the case is very 
different ; the time necessary for them to move under 
fire in order to reach a battery, is long enough to 
give the artillery an opportunity of destroyiDg them 
before they can come to close quarters. Infantry 
must therefore always have artillery supports when 
attacking batteries. On this point ISTapoleon says : 

‘ In a general system, there is no infantry, however 
intrepid, that can without artillery march, with im- 
punity, ten or twelve hundred yards against sixteen 
well -placed pieces of cannon served by good gunners. 
Before it could accomplish two-thirds of the distance 
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those men would he lulled, wounded, or dispersed. 
We know not a single instance in which twenty pieces 
of cannon, judiciously placed and in battery, were 
ever carried by the bayonet.’ 

But although cavalry will always carry batteries at 
the charge if the ground is suitable, nevertheless it 
must be remembered that the success is only tem- 
porary, and that it must be supported by infantry 
and artillery as well as cavalry, to reap the full bene- 
fits of it. 

At Balaklava, the light brigade charged and took 
thirty guns in position, drove their supports away, 
and went on beyond the battery, leaving the cannon 
deserted four hundred yards behind them ; but no 
supports came up, no reserves, no assistance, and 
the cavalry — a few hundred only — found themselves 
victorious in the midst of the whole Eussian army, 
but blown, broken, and in confusion from success ; 
and, reduced to one-third of their original number 
from losses advancing under fire, they were obliged 
to retire, and give up all the advantages they had 
gained. 

At the battle of Jena on October 14, 1806, 
Marshal Ney, by a charge of cuirassiers, captured a 
battery of sixteen pieces of cannon which severely 
galled his infantry. 

At the battle of Eckmuhl the Bavarian cavalry 
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attached to Napoleon’s army took a battery of thirty 
guns by a well-executed charge. 

If cavalry are to attack artillery supported by 
cavalry or infantry, arrangements must be made to 
engage the supports with a portion of the force, 
while the remainder attack the guns. 

A loose skirmishing order might sometimes be used 
to attack unsupported g'uns, because such a dispo- 
sition would entail far less loss from artillery fire, 
than in close order and in several lines, and for a 
charge of this kind solidity is not required. 

An extraordinary instance of cavalry attacking 
artillery occurred in the Peninsular War at the pass 
of Somosierra in 1808. The position was a very 
strong one, and held by the Spanish General St. 
Juan with 12,000 men. Sixteen pieces of artillery 
were planted in the pass in such a position as to 
sweep the whole length of the ascent, which was ex- 
ceedingly steep, and very difficult to carry if ohsti- 
nately defended. St. Juan had posted his men very 
judiciously, the infantry being entrenched in lines 
one above the other on both sides of the road, 
making the position almost impregnable. Napier 
describes the action in the following words : ^ At 

da^s'-break, three French battalions attacked St. 
Juan’s right, three more assailed his left, and as 
many inarched along the causeway in the centre. 
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supported by six guns. The French wings spread- 
ing over the mountain side, commenced a warm 
skirmishing fire which was as warmly returned, while 
the frowning battery at the top of the causeway was 
held in readiness to crush the central column, when 
it should come within range. At that moment 
Napoleon rode into the mouth of the pass, and atten- 
tively examined the scene before him : the infantry 
were making no progress, and a thick fog mixed 
with smoke hung upon the ascent ; suddenly, as if 
by inspiration, he ordered the Polish cavalry of his 
guard to charge up the causeway and seize the 
Spanish battery. In an instant the foremost ranks 
of the first squadron were levelled with the earth by 
the fire of the great battery and the remainder were 
thrown into confusion ; but fleneral Krazinski as 
suddenly rallied them, and, covered by the smoke 
and the morning vapour, led them, sword in hand, up 
the mountain. As these gallant horsemen passed, the 
Spanish infantry on each side fired and fled toward 
the summit of the causeway, and when the Poles, 
cutting down the gunners, took the batteiy, the whole 
army was in flight, abandoning arms, ammunition, 
and baggage.’ 

In the war in Germany in 1866, the Hanoverian 
army defeated the Prussians at the battle of Langel- 
salza, and in this action Captain Von Einein with a 
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single squadron of cuirassiers, captured a Prussian 
battery, but Von Einein was killed in the midst of 
his captured cannon. 

At the action of Tobitschau on July 15, 1866, 
the Prussian cavalry — four brigades— came upon a 
heavy column of Austrians, with an artillery train 
moving from Olmiitz to Tobitschau. Colonel Bredow, 
who commanded the 5th Prussian cuirassiers, sought 
permission from Greneral Hartman to attack the 
artillery train. Hozier’s account is here inserted, 
as a good example of the use of cavalry against 
artillery : — 

'Bi'edow, under cover of some undulating ground, 
formed his regiment in echelon of squadrons for 
the attack of the guns. The first squadron he kept 
towards his right, to cover the flank of his attack 
from any Austrian cavalry which might lie in that 
direction ; the second and forth squadrons he directed 
full against the front of the battery, and supported 
the second with the third as a reserve. 

^The squadrons moved forward in perfect lines, 
slowly and steadily at first, seeming to glide over the 
field, gradually increasing their pace, regardless of 
the tremendous fire directed upon them, which 
emptied some saddles. When within a few hundred 
paces of the battery, They broke into a steady gallop, 
which increased in rapidity at every stride that 
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brought the horses nearer the Austrian line. All 
the time of their advance the gunners poured round 
after round into them, striving with desperate energy 
to sweep them away before they could gain the 
mouths of the cannons. Eapid flashes of flame 
breaking from the mouths of the guns accompanied 
the discharge of the shells, which were being blurted 
forth with a nervous haste, through the thick clouds 
of smoke, that hung heavily before the muzzles. 
The flank squadrons trending a little away from their 
comrades, made for either end of the line of guns in 
expectation of finding there some supporting cavalry. 
The two centre ones went, straight as an arrow, 
against the guns themselves, and hurled themselves 
through the intervals between them upon the 
gunners. Then the firing ceased in a moment, and 
the smoke began to drift slowly away, but all noise 
was not hushed ; shrieks from men cut down by the 
broad blades of the cuirassiers, cries for quarter, the 
rapid tramp of snorting and excited horses, the rattle 
of steel, shouts, cheers, and imprecations from the 
excited combatants, rose up to heaven in a wild med- 
ley, along with the prayers which were being offered 
up by another armed host, not many miles distant 
at Briinn, where, on this Sunday, the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles was engaged in a solemn thanks- 
giving for their hitherto victorious career. Eighteen 
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guns, seven waggons, and 168 horses, with 170 
prisoners, fell into the hands of the Prussian force. 
A noble prize to he won by a single regiment. It 
lost only twelve men and eight horses, for the swell- 
ing ground and rapid motion of the gliding squadrons, 
baulked the aim of the gunners, who mostly pointed 
their pieces too high, and sent their shells over the 
heads of the charging' horsemen. Of the eighteen 
captured guns, seventeen were conveyed to Prosnitz. 
One was too much disabled to be moved. 

‘ While the Prussian cuirassiers were engaged in 
drawing the captured guns to a safe place, a squad- 
ron of hostile cavalry deployed from Nenakowitz. 
Colonel Bredow placed himself at the head of his 
first squadron, and charged to cover the retreat of 
his regiment’s spoils. This squadron dashed with a 
heavy surge upon the hostile ranks ; the lighter 
Austrian horsemen, borne down and scattered by 
their ponderous shock, broke in wild confusion, 
could not rally, and were driven far beyond ISTena- 
kowitz.’ 

In this fight Colonel Bredow proved himself a 
dashing and efficient officer, and the above account 
of it contains in fact a volume of instruction, as to 
the proper method of attacking artillery. Here 
Colonel Bredow protected his flanks, held a reserve 
in hand, turned the flank of the guns, captured them, 
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and carried them off — and, by his foresight in keeping- 
one or two squadrons in hand, was enabled to defeat 
an attempt of the enemy to rescue the guns. Had 
he thrown his whole regiment at once into the fight, 
the success could not have been any greater, while 
the chances were, that the fresh Austrian squadron, 
coming down upon them while disordered by success, 
would have defeated them. 

With reference to the action of mounted rifles 
or dragoons against batteries, the same rules would 
apply as for cavalry, if the ground is suitable. But, 
if the guns are in a position not to be approached 
mounted, then the dragoons must gallop rapidly to 
the point nearest to the battery where they can get 
shelter, and then by their firearms they can soon 
silence the battery if they are only close enough. 
Through intersected ground they could also charge 
the batteries on foot, first getting as near as possible, 
mounted. Under all circumstances, the horses must 
always be left in a sheltered position. Dragoons 
should never dismount to attack a battery if they 
can reach it on horseback, because the swiftness of 
motion when exposed to heavy fire is an advantage, 
which -will more than counterbalance all the dis- 
advantages connected with using dragoons as ca- 
valry. Even if dragoons have no sabres at all, or 
even revolvers, they should nevertheless always 
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attack batteries at speed if the ground is at all 
suitable ; taking care to guard their flanks, and hold 
reserves in hand the same as cavalry. -There is 
nothing to prevent dragoons charging with revolvers 
against cannon, in fact we should prefer it and 
would consider it more deadly, and more likely to 
succeed. 

But then, it must never be forgotten that any 
general worth the name of one, would never allow a 
battery to be in such a position as to be liable to be 
suddenly attacked by cavalry, without having some 
of its own cavalry in support. Cavalry, therefore, 
must be so armed and prepared as to be ready to 
attack cavalry the instant they have taken, or are 
through, a battery, or they cannot expect to hold 
what they have gained. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAVALRY AGAINST INFANTRY. 


My decided opinion is, that cavalry, if led by equally brave and reso- 
lute men, must always break infantry. — Na^poleon, 


The physical force of cavalry against infantry is 
much greater than the moral. The fire of infantry 
is its only defence, but under the present system of 
arming, it is a most powerful one. The bayonets and 
men alone could never stop good cavalry, as has 
always been shown whenever the latter have ridden 
with a will and determination to succeed. 

The enormous range, power, and rapidity of firing, 
to which the arms of modern infantry have reached, 
have reduced still further the chances of cavalry 
breaking into their squares, and have rendered in- 
finitely less numerous the favourable opportunities 
in which horsemen should alone charge upon 
them. . 

Still, however, when the ground is open and clear, 
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when there are no obstacles to prevent the rush of 
the advancing squadrons, no shelter behind which 
the infantry can protect themselves, but a fair field 
between the two arms, tlien cavalry carefull}^ trained, 
properly armed, and with a strong es'prit-de-corps, 
riding at infantry with a will, with their minds made 
up to go in, will always succeed. All they want is 
‘the spur and the spear and the sabre, and the 
native courage of the blood horse ^ to depend on, and 
when they fight, it should be with the rush of 
the whirlwind. Their horses pushed to their utmost 
speed, the men leaning forwards in their saddles, 
and their eyes bent upon the enemy. The shock 
should be as the crash of the thunderbolt, and al- 
though many may fall, all will not, and the survivors 
will win a glorious victory, and amply avenge their 
comrades. 

But if the ground is unfavourable, if obstacles 
prevent this system of tactics being adopted, then 
the mounted riflemen come into play, and by 
dismounting and advancing on foot, can fight on 
equal terms with the opposing force. 

Great care must he taken to teach horsemen to 
believe that no infantry can stand a charge of cavalry 
on an open field. If the men have not confidence, 
they can never accomplish anything, and each defeat 
m2 


I! 
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will but serve to confirm them in the opinion that it 
is impossible to be victorious. 
cavalry should not be allowed at the commencement 
of a war to charge infantry, except under the most 
fiivoorable circumstances; if they it 

give them confidence, and after one or two successes, 
it would be impossible for infantry to withstand 
them. 

Cavalry, unfortunately, if they have not confidence. 

generally give way just as they have succeeded to all 

intents and purposes. They ride at a square or line, 

they receive a terrible volley in their faces within 

sixty or seventy yards, and instead of then rushing 

on to assured victory, they instinctively recoil, rein 

up their horses, and hesitate, af +1. 

1 , rti, tue very moment 

when the infantry have done their worst to them, 

and are, compar-atively speaking, helpless If the 

survivors charged on under this fire Readily, in spite 

of it, there never would be any difficulty about the 

bayonets; the moral effect would then be decidedly 

in favour of the cavalry, and the ^ 

. .111 iir. infantry would 

almost in variably break before , 

. ® moment of con- 
tact. Waterloo may be quoted . 

. , . , . . rpi, ^ ^'^^sw.er to tins, 

but it IS not a fair case. There ^ 

■ ■ , t're.nch cmras- 

siers charged down one hill^ acro<«« « , 

„ ,, muddy heavy 

valley, up another hill, upon an a rrw, • 

^ ^ in position in 
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squares en echiquier, with artillery playing upon 
them. 

And to augment the fray, 

Wheeled full against their staggering flanlcs, 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Forced their resistless way. 

No position could possibly be worse for cavalry, 
yet in spite of it all, Jomini claims that these brave 
cuirassiers broke three squares. 

In this action accounts are given of the French 
horsemen riding up to the squares, and cutting at 
the bayonets ; this of itself shows that these men 
could not have been charging. They advanced at 
the trot with their horses blown. They should have 
been at their utmost speed on reaching the enemy, 
and then the physical force or momentum would 
have swept away men, bayonets and muskets, as if 
they were but broken reeds held by infants. 

Adjutant Moore, of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
in Persia in 1857, gave an example of the way in 
which a charge should be made. He let his sword 
hang by the sword-knot, and took the reins with both 
hands, and jumped his horse on to the bayonets. 
The horse was killed, but the square was broken 
and annihilated, while Moore was not even wounded. 

It may also be said that horses will not face squares, 
and will themselves recoil from the fire. This would 
not be so if they were properly trained. General 
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Hood, Confederate States of America, says, if the 
reins could only be cut as cavalry go into the charge, 
the horses would carry their riders in every time. 
But the men are too apt to pull up. If the horses 
are well trained, this difficulty could be obviated to a 
great extent, 

At Aliwal, Captain Pearson, 16th Lancers, jumped 
his horse into a square first man, and went clean 
through, without losing his horse or being wounded. 
^^ffiy could not a line of cavalry run the same 
chance ? 

Some changes, however, are required in the in- 
struction of the heavy cavalry or cavalry of the line. 
At present it is often the custom at reviews to charge 
up to squares, receive a volley, and then go threes 
about or retire from the flanks. This teaches the 
horses that they are not required to break through, 
and in action they will do just as they have been 
taught. An example of this happened at the battle 
of Chillian Avail ah, where the 14th Light Dragoons 
charged to the proper distance, went ‘ threes about ’ 
involuntarily (the men not knowing why), and ran 
aAA'a}’-, occasioning the defeat of the whole of Pope’s 
brigade, and yet the regiment did nothing more than 
what the horses are often taught in revieAvs in the 
Phoenix Park, 

This system should be changed. It has been sug- 
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gested by Colonel M’Dougall that the cavalry should 
be exercised in charging dummies, and in riding 
over them. This would be a very good plan, espe- 
cially if it could be arranged so that smoke should 
arise in some way from these fictitious squares to 
accustom the horses to it. 

Another good plan is to place infantry men at 
intervals of about a yard, and let the horses be ridden 
through the intervals. At first they may be a little 
shy, but by treating them gently they will soon learn 
to walk through quietly, then trot, and then gallop. 
The infantry should then be directed to fire blank 
cartridges, the cavalry continually riding backwards 
and forwards, until the horses get accustomed to the 
firing. Then another rank of infantry can be placed 
behind the first, and then another, and so on until, 
with five or six ranks, a very heavy fire could be 
kept up, while the horses are taught to go through 
at the walk, trot, or gallop. Horses so trained would 
not swerve from the fire of squares in action, and in 
the smoke and excitement would plunge right into 
the infantry, if they waited long enough, which would 
not he likely. 

There are certain circumstances which are much 
more firvourahle for a cavalry charge than others ; 
and an officer of cavalry should always be on the 
look-out to take advantage of them as they arise. 
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When infantry is on tlie march and under fire, a 
charge can often be made with the greatest results ; 
or when it is altering its formation, and before it is 
prepared to receive a charge, it will generally be 
overthrown by a well-timed advance of cavalry. 

When infantry is engaged with infantry, a charge 
of cavalry will generally succeed. A good instance 
occurred at the battle of Moclcern. It is thus de- 
scribed by Nolan; ‘The enemy had now advanced so 
close thait a charge of bayonets against the Prussian 
infantry was expected every moment. Wrapped in 
clouds of smoke, they came on firing, and Sobr could 
tell only by the whistling of the bullets th<at they 
were near enough. He passed through the line of 
retreating infantry, and formed, and with three 
cheers burst upon the advancing enemy, rode over 
and dispersed them, pursuing them into their own 
batteries. He captured six pieces of cannon at the 
first onset. 

‘ The enemy’s cavalry, indeed, rushed down to the 
rescue, hut a regiment of lancers from the reserve 
had now joined, and they advanced together and 
overthrew the French, the lancers pursuing tltem, 
whilst the hussars attacked the infantry formed in 
squares to receive them, broke into three squares in 
succession, and captured nine pieces of cannon, after 
which they joined in the pursuit, and followed the 
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enemy close up to Leipsic, iniSicting on liim a severe 
loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners.’ 

The best opportunity for cavalry to charge infantry 
is when they have been much shaken b}^ artillery fire. 
After suffering severe losses in this way, they are 
more liable to be overthrown than at any other time. 
For this reason, horse-artillery should always accom- 
pany cavalry in the field, and these batteries, by 
rapidly taking a position in advance of one or both 
flanks, can play with effect upon the squares until 
the charging columns get, comparatively speaking, 
close to them. The fire of artillery into dense 
masses in that formation has a most deadly effect, 
and demoralises infantry very speedil)^ 

If cavalry can succeed in gaining the rear or flank 
of a line of infantry unperceived, they will almost 
invariably destroy it. There are many instances 
which prove the truth of this doctrine; therefore 
cavalr}^ charging and defeating a bodji' of the enemy’s 
horse on the flank of their army, should send a small 
detachment in pursuit, and immediate!}^ rally the 
remainder, and fall upon the flanks and rear of the 
infantry. 

The Great Conde, at the age of twenty-one, won 
the battle of Eocroi by a most skilful and determined 
use of his cavalry. He first charged and defeated 
the Spanish horse on their left wing, drove them off 
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the field, then turned on the flank and rear of the 
Grerman and Italian infantry, and broke through 
them, when, learning that his own left wing had 
been defeated, he carried his victorious horsemen 
along the rear of the whole of the Spanish infantry, 
and fell upon the rear of the enemy’s cavalry of the 
other wing, who were pursuing the defeated troops. 
He soon put them to rout, and returning to the field, 
charged upon those regiments of Spaniards which 
still sustained the fight, and at the fourth charge 
succeeding in overthrowing them. How different 
was the fiery Prince Eupert’s conduct when, at the 
head of his Royalist cavaliers, he rode down all 
before him at Marston Moor and Naseby, but allowed 
his want of caution and prudence to render his im- 
petuosity of no avail. 

Having thus considered the general principles 
connected with the action of cavalry against infantr}’’, 
it will not be amiss here to insert a few examples of 
the operations of the two forces to illustrate the ideas 
here adduced. 

At the battle of Wurtzburg, in 1796, several 
squares were broken by the cavalry of the army of 
the Archduke Charles. 

At Monterey in Spain, in March, 1809, the French 
cavalry effected great results. Napier gives the fol- 
lowing account of the action : ‘ As the French ad- 
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vancedj the Spaniards abandoned their positions in 
succession, spiked the guns in the dilapidated works 
of Monterey, and after a slight skirmish at Verirn, 
took the road to Puebla de Senabria; but Franceschi 
followed close, and overtaking two or three thousand 
as they were passing a rugged mountain, assailed 
them with a battalion of infantry, and at the same 
time, leading his horsemen round both flanks, headed 
the column, and obliged it to halt. The Spaniards, 
trusting to the rough ground, drew up in one large 
square to receive the charge. Franceschi had four 
regiments of cavalry; each regiment settled itself 
against a face of the square, and then the whole 
with loud cries bore down swiftly upon their oppo- 
nents; the latter, unsteady, irresolute, dismayed, 
shrunk from the fierce assault, and were instantly 
trampled down in heaps. Those who escaped the 
horses’ hoofs and the edge of the sword became 
prisoners; but 1,200 bodies were stretched lifeless on 
the field of battle.’ 

At the battle of Salamanca, July 22, 1812, Le 
jMarchant’s heavy brigade and Anson’s light cavalry 
of Wellington’s army broke through the whole 
French left drawn up in several lines, captured five 
guns and more than 2,000 prisoners, eom23letely 
destroying Thomiere’s division. It was to this 
magnificent charge that the Duke, of Wellington 
was mainly indebted for his victory. 
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An instance of cavalry attacking infantry under 
favourable auspices occurred at the battle of Albuera, 
May 16, 1811, where Latour-Maubourg overthrew a 
British brigade. Napier thus describes it : 

^Stewart, whose boiling courage overlaid his judg- 
ment, led up Colborne’s brigade without hesitation 
in column of companies, and having passed the 
Spanish right, attempted to open out his line in suc- 
cession as the battalions arrived at the summit. 
Being under a destructive fire the foremost troops 
charged, but a heavy rain prevented any object from 
being distinctly seen, and four regiments of hussars 
and lancers, which had turned the right flank in the 
obscurity, came galloping in upon the rear of the 
line at the instant of its developement, and slew or 
took two-thirds of the brigade. One battalion only 
(the 31st), being still in column, escaped the storm, 
and maintained its ground while the French horse- 
men, riding violently over everything else, penetrated 
to all parts, and captured six guns.’ 

Count de Eochefort gives an account of a charge 
made by a small body of Piedmontese lancers, only 
twenty-two in number, against an Austrian square. 
They broke through it, but eleven were killed and 
the others wounded. Colonel Morelli, commandant 
of the regiment of Montferrat, was one of them, and 
although he was wounded with a ball in the stomach, 
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he continued to charge three times afterwards. He 
died on the following day. The cause of this severe 
loss has been the concentration of fire on a small 
number, making' it so much more deadly. The fact 
of Colonel Morelli keeping up, with so severe a wmond, 
is a striking instance of how difficult it is to give a 
man a blow which paralyzes him instantaneously. 

At the battle of Auei’stadt, a Prussian dragoon 
regiment charged a square of French infantry, which 
stood firmly to the last, and gave them a volley at 
fifteen paces which brought down nine officers and 
many men ; but the Prussians were not to be stopped, 
they rushed in and cut them to pieces.* 

At the battle of Koniggratz, 1866, a squadron of 
hussars attached to Fransecky’s division, overthrew 
a whole Austrian battalion and captured its flag. 

At the battle of Langelsalza, June 27, 1866, after 
the repulse of the Prussians in their attack on the 
Hanoverian army, the Duke of Cambridge’s regi- 
ment of dragoons, defiling from the village of Nagel- 
stadt, dashed forward rapidly but unsupported against 
the Prussians and took some prisoners ; while at 
the same time the heavy cavalry, issuing from Merx- 
leben, attacked two Prussian squares, broke them 
and captured many of them.t These Prussians were 
armed with the much-vaunted needle-gim, yet they 
* Nolan p. 306. t Hozier, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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were defeated. But it must be remembered that 
the Prussian army were in full retreat, and that the 
Hanoverian troops would naturally be in high spirits, 
while the morale of their opponents would be cor- 
respondingly depressed. 

The Prussian cavalry defeated the Austrian in- 
fantry at Tobitschau in 1866. Hozier says : — ‘ As 
soon as the battery had shaken the detachments of 
Austrian infantry, Hartman attacked them. In vain 
the Austrians attempted to form company-squares, 
the horsemen were too quick for them, got among 
them before their formation was complete, and made 
a large number of prisoners, but however without 
very severe loss to themselves.’ 

Before concluding this chapter, it will be well to 
enter more fully into the theory of a cavalry charge 
against infantry, and consider the chances and 
peculiarities of the conflict. 

The infantry are now armed with long-range 
rifles — breech-loaders. They can commence firing 
at 800 yards, and fire at the rate of five tirnes a 
minute on an average with the best breech-loaders. 
Some rifles in experimenting can be fired six, seven, 
and even eight times a minute, but the value of five 
shots would, I imagine, be quite equal to eight sliots 
hurriedly, confusedly, and carelessly fired. 

But at 800 yards the fire is of little or no effect. 
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The elevation is so great that a mistake in calculating 
the distance of thirty or forty yards will drop the 
ball in front of the line, or send it over their heads, 
even admitting that the aim is accurate and coolly 
taken. Even as close as 400 yards, the fire is not of 
very great etfect; and when you come within 200 
yards, the old musket would hit just as hard as the 
present rifle and be very nearly as efficient. There 
is no doubt, however, that the rapidity of fire is a 
great advantage to the infantry ; for as firing in 
action is generally random shooting, the more bullets 
are flying about, the more chances there will be of 
men being hit. But even allowing for all this, the 
effect of breech-loaders in action is not nearly so great 
as is popularly believed. 

Many elaborate experiments have been made with 
moving targets of men, horsemen, and artilleay ; and 
targets have been constructed representing a field- 
battery in position, and picked men have cjuietly 
and calmly been posted to fire at them at cn,refiilly- 
measured distances, over ranges well known to tliem, 
and the number of hits recorded, to show that a 
battery of artillery or squadron of cavalry would be 
annihilated in so many minutes. These experiments 
are simply silly, I will not say ridiculous : and it is 
astonishing that sensible men will amuse themselves 
with such folly. Let the squadron of cavalry or the 
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field-battery be active opponents on an unknown 
range, fighting at the same time, and it would be 
found that many of the best shots might as well be 
aiming at the sun. 

One constantly sees very fine ^ shots ’ at all sorts of 
game, but I doubt whether a brilliant game-shot 
would be equally efficient if every time that he shot 
at a duck or a rabbit, he felt sure, if he did not kill 
the duck, &c., the duck would kill him. 

It is astonishing what a number of shots can be 
fired, without any injury being done. It has been 
said that it takes the weight of a man in lead to kill 
him, that is, by infantry bullets. This is certainly 
the case ; and with breech-loading weapons it will 
take many a pound more in weight to produce the 
same result. It is a strange fact that the loss of life 
in battles has been continually diminishing in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, in a corresponding 
ratio with the improvement of projectile weapons. 
Statistics for two thousand years will prove this con- 
clusively. 

In the war of 1866, in Germany, the Prussians 
used the needle-gun. At Koniggriitz the numbers 
engaged were— Austrians 200,000, Prussians about 
260,000, of whom 60,000 never fired a shot. The 
casualties were some 20,000 killed and wounded on 
the side of the Austrians, and less than 10,000 on 
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that of the Prussians, making a total of almost one- 
thirteenth of the number of men actually engaged. 
Hozier, speaking of this battle, says, ^Nor did the 
infiintry fire tell except at close quarters. Whether 
this was due to the inferior shooting power of the 
needle-gun, or to the practical disadvantage of aiming 
under fire, seepis to be uncertain.’ 

We here append a table, compiled from one in 
Hozier’s book, showing the proportion of loss in some 
of the great battles of the last one hundred and fifty 
years. 


Namci of Battle 

Year 

Number 

Eiigagdi 

Proportion 
of Killed and 
Wonndfiil 

Hohen Priedberg . 

1745 

140,000 


Prague . . . . 

1757 

138,000 


Breslau . . ■ , 

1767 

85,000 


Zornsclorf . . . 

1758 

82,000 

to i 

IIoch-Kirch .... 

1758 

80,000 


Mareiigo . . . . 

1800 

58,977 

1 

Austerlitz . . , . j 

1805 

170,000 

I 

Jona . . . . 

1806 

200,000 

i 

Preussic Eylau . . . 

1807 

160,000 

i 

Priedland 

.1807 

130, 000 

i 

Talavera .... 

1809 

102,000 


Borodino . . . 

1812 

250,000 

1 

Alagenta . . 

1859 

109,730 

IX 

Solferiiio . , . . 

1859 

298,358 


Eoniggratz . 

1866 

400,000 

s 


To show how few shots take effect even at short 
distances, I will quote one or two instances which 
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tave lately occurred. At the battle of Shiloh in 
America, in 1862, General Morgan’s cavalry chargee 
a regiment of Federal infantry. General DnU-, 
speaking of it, says, ‘ We came close upon them before 
they fired; they delivered one stunning vo ey, le 
blaze almost reaching our faces, and the roar rang m 
our ears like thunder. ... We lost only three ro.en 

fcillrf and several others wounded.’ ^ 

In Maryland, in 1862, two infantry companies o 
the Confederate army were stationed on the roac 
leading to Hagerstown, and had hastily thrown np a 
small entrenchment across the road. They v ero 
charged by some squadrons of « cavaU^ 
Colonel Von Borcke tells the story as follows; 
entrenchment was concealed from view hy a sig 
elevation of ground about forty steps m front of it, 
so that the Yankees came upon it quite imexpee ec y. 
The iufantry officer iu command had, given orders to 
his men to reserve their fire till the last momen, 
.and the dense ranks of the horsemen had. arrived 
within close range, when suddenly the volley t nn 
dered upon them, making them turn and fly precipi- 
tately. Having been myself with the ^ 

..alloped forward, believing that at least half of the 
assailants had been brought to the ground, but found, 
to my surprise, that not a man or a horse had been 
struck down, the leaden hail having passed far above 
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their heads. On several subsequent occasions, I had 
a similar experience. The haste and uncertainty of 
volley firing, even with the improved fire-arms now 
in use, made it possible in a few cases for ou]' cavalry 
successfully to attack and ride down unbroken 
infantry.’ 

We will give one more instance, taken from Colonel 
Gilmor’s book. On September 3, 1864, General 
L'omax, moving from Bunker’s Hill towards Darkes- 
ville, in the Shenandoah Valley, came upon two regi- 
ments of dismounted men armed with Spencer rifles, 
seven-shooters, and holding a strong position behind 
a rail barricade. In front of the barricade were 
three long narrow fields separated by two fences. 
From the nature of the ground the attack could only 
he made from tbe front. Colonel Gilmor was ordered 
by General Lomax to charge the position, by a direct 
attack with the 1 8th Virginia cavalry. He says : All 
being ready, I ordered them forward at a regular 
walk, keeping them well dressed and every man well 
up in line. We w^ere under fire as soon, as we 
emerged from the wmod, but I made them cross the 
first field at a walk. Arriving at the fence, I made 
them halt, throw it down, cross over, halt again, and 
dress up in line before they advanced. We crossed 
the second field at a trot, baited, threw down the 
fence, crossed over, and formed the line again 
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before we started off. There were not more than 
Jive or six men shot up to that time, and probably a 
dozen horses. Everything was clear before us now, 
and after the line had been, dressed we moved off, 
first at a walk, then a trot, then a gallop, and then I 
ordered a charge. 

‘When we left the second fence the fire was very 
severe, but the men maintained the line, and moved 
forward in fine style until the order was given to 
charge. Then of course there was a general dash, 
and the line could not be fully preserved. The 
enemy at first stood very firm, and poured into us a 
destructive fire; but I have observed that it is 
seldom that men stand a charge when they discover 
you to be still moving on without wavering. And 
so it was in this case. At first they poured in volley 
after volley and cheered us’ as we advanced upon 
them ; but when we got within fifty yards of the 
barricade, and still showed no sign of giving w'ay, 
they commenced breaking off for their horses, held 
in a small wood to the rear. The boys seeing this 
redoubled their yells, while every man strained his 
horse to the utmost to prevent their escape. We 
had to leap the barricade, and many of the men 
were badly hurt by their horses falling on them. 
The blue coats were all mounted before we crossed 
the barricade, and had commenced retreating. The 
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18tli gave a fresh yell, and chased them through and 
around Darkesville, capturing about forty prisoners : 
yet the enemy lost not a man killed, and but few 
were wounded.’ 

These instances show that practically the effect of 
the infantry fire is not very deadly over 200 yards, 
and that often at close range the result of the volley 
is not so serious as might be supposed. 

We will calculate, therefore, the number of shots 
wdiich a foot soldier can fire, and the comparative 
value of each, during the time necessary for cavalry 
to charge over 800 yards of clear country. 

From 800 to 400 yards cavalry can advance at the 
trot in about one minute and a quarter. In that 
time some six or seven shots may be fired, but prac- 
tically with little or no effect; the rapidly changing 
distances, the difficulty of guessing the proper eleva- 
tion to strike a moving body, and the necessity of 
having the sights accurate, will do away with much 
danger from these shots. 

From 400 to 100 yards — 300 yards at a gallop 
■will take about half a minute ; two shots can be fired 
in this time, leaving one for the last hundred yards, 
which can be run over in ten seconds. 

Suppose now that in the last 400 yards one sixth 
of the men or horses are shot down — a larger propor- 
tion than is likely— the remainder are quite enough 
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to dash the square to atoms, if they will only then 
ride on firmly. In fact, the infantry would never 
stand after that if the speed was only good. The 
want of effect of their weapons in which they con- 
fided would demoralise them, and they would be far 
more easily broken than if they had only been armed 
with short range weapons, and were accustomed to 
close fighting. 

As already mentioned, cavalry, if defeated in attack- 
ing a square, generally give way just as they have 
suffered all the loss necessary to succeed. And it is 
in confusion of failure, while retreating in disorder, 
that the weapons of the foot soldiers have the most 
effect — their aim is generally better when firing into 
a retreating mass. There is no doubt whatever, if it 
could only he discovered, that it would be shown that 
in all the instances where infantry have defeated 
cavalry, with heavy loss, that at least three-fourths 
of it has been suffered in the retreat, and that 
during the advance their casualties have invariably 
been trifling in comparison. 

Again, admitting that a good number of men and 
horses are struck within the last hundred yards (the 
only time at which the loss could be heavy), even 
then it is surprising how few wounds even of a 
mortal nature will bring down either horse or man 
at once. If the man drops, the horse will still go on 
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if the speed is well up ; and if the latter is mortally 
wounded, he will rarely drop within one hundred 
yards. There are many instances on record of the 
difficulty of bringing a horse down instantaneously. 
A charger at full speed, struck lifeless suddenly, will 
still have momentum enough to carry his dead body 
tumbling along the ground a good many yards. 

Warnery in his ‘ Eemarques sur la Cavalerie ’ says, 
‘ It is necessary for a horse to be very seriously 
WTiunded to cause him to fall on the spot. I have 
seen one without his rider at Strigau, who had his 
hind leg carried off by a cannon shot, join himself to 
the left of my squadron, where he ran with the others 
during the whole battle ; although we were often 
dispersed, at the rally he returned always to the same 
place, which was without doubt that which lie had 
in the squadron he belonged to. I have seen another 
horse of a cuirassier fall in the grand attack in drilling 
at Breslau ; the soldier raised him and remounted 
him. At three hundred paces he fell stone dead. 
The late General Krockow, chief of the regiment, had 
the horse opened, and it was found that the sword 
of the cuirassier had entered his heart to the depth 
of a twelfth of an inch.’ 

Hozier gives an account of the combat of Podol in 
1866, in which he says, ‘And the grey horse of a 
Prussian tield-ofiicer, with a hall in his heart, fell 
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heavily against the -wall, kicking amid the ranks ; but 
he was soon quieted for ever.’ 

At Garcia Hernandez, July 23, 1812, three squad- 
rons of the King’s German Legion broke three squares 
of French infantry. The cavalry were assisted in 
breaking one of the squares by the fact that a horse 
in the front rank, having been mortally wounded, in 
his dying agony plunged wildly forward on to the 
bayonets, and dashed open a great gap in the face of 
the square just at the critical moment. 

We have before seen that Colonel Morelli, at 
Montebello in 1859, charged three times after having 
received a mortal wound of which he died the fol- 
lowing day. 

General Jacob, commanding at Biishire in Persia 
in June 1857, in his recommendation of officers for 
the Victoria Cross, for their conduct at the battle of 
Khooshab, says: ‘They were all of course in front, 
and were among the first to break into the bayonets, 
in effecting which Captain Wren’s horse was shot 
in three places, one musket-ball, fired by a man of 
the kneeling ranks, entering part of the horse’s neck, 
and coming out of his withers, without apparently 
interfering with or delaying the animal’s progress in 
the least. In closing with the square, also, Captain 
Moore’s horse received three musket-balls. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must say that 
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there is no doubt that cavalry in charging infantry 
should use the revolver in riding- up. It might 
easily have a light leather thong attaching it to the 
belt, which could be used to fasten it to the person 
in a mounted charge, the naked sword being held 
between the lingers and thumb of the bridle hand. 

There would be many advantages in this s5Astem^ — 
and not many disadvantages. The men could fire at 
about one hundred yards, and again at about fifty, 
and still be ready to give another at the instant 
before contact. We have said before, the bayonets 
would never be in position at the shock if the horses’ 
speed was only good; and even if they were, the 
pistol would be as good as the sword, because the 
horseman could bring down the man in front of him 
with his pistol more easily than with the sabre. 

This firing upon the square would have a very 
bad effect upon the infantry, and, from the reasons 
before mentioned of the revolver being fired with 
the sympathy between hand and eye, and not by 
aiming, the shots would tell more surely. The fact 
also of the cavalry firing downwards would be likely 
to prevent the balls going over the heads of the 
enemy. 

The great difficulty would be about the placing 
of the officers if the men used revolvers. It would 
hardly be safe to let them lead, or at least so many. 
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The squadron leader might be in. front, the other 
officers on the flanks, and four or five men behind 
the squadron leader might refrain from firing, while 
the converging fire of the others would be most 
efficient. 

A few shots would be sure to tell, and a very few 
men dropping at the moment of contact would shake 
a square terribljq and the bullets whistling about 
their ears -would render their aim less effective than 
if they had an opportunity of firing at the cavalry 
without that disturbing element affecting them. 

It may be said that the fire of cavalry in this way 
would be of no avail while the horses are moving- 
fast. This is hardly the case. Mounted skirmishers 
with carbines and at rather long ranges are, it must 
be admitted, a humbug ; but at short ranges, and 
firing straight ahead, the aim would l)e lietter. Men 
do become splendid shots with a revolver at speed 
on horseback. Colonel Grilmor could gallop along a 
road full speed, and put a bullet into every telegraph 
pole he passed. 

Gustavus Adolphus ordered his cavalry to ride up 
towards infantry, discharge their pistols, draw swords, 
and ride in sword in hand. If that worked well in 
his day, why should not the revolver work ten times 
better now? It will carry four times the distance, 
will go straighter, and six shots can be fired with 
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the greatest rapidity. It is said that it was in the 
hand-to-hand fight that Gustavus Adolphus wished 
his cavalry to be famous ; he wished them to depend 
mainly on the shock of the charge and the keen 
edge of the sabre ; yet he did not disdain to get all 
the advantage possible from his old-fashioned horse- 
pistols. Why then should we be too proud to use 
that magnificent pistol the revolver? 

The cavalry in the Confederate war for indepen- 
dence often charged infantry with the pistol and 
with great success. We quote an account from 
Gilmor’s ‘ Four Years in the Saddle : ’ ‘I ordered 
my men to draw pistols and prepare to charge. 
As we started out at a trot we received a wild volley 
without much damagOj though it was of buckshot 
and ball. Only myself and another were struck, and 
not till after the battle did I discover that I had a 
buckshot in my leg. 

‘ In an instant we were among them ; they broke 
and made for a deep cut in the railroad. Had they 
been allowed to reach that, we should have had some 
trouble in getting them out: but all surrendered 
except a part of the colour company, and they made 
but a feeble stand. One of my lieutenants charged 
these with a few men, killing the colour-bearer with 
his own hand while he was in the act of tearing up 
his flag.’ 
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The revolver, if attached to the belt on the right 
side, could he dropped on the left of the horse after 
firing ; and if friends and foes were too much mixed 
up to use the pistol, then the sword could he taken 
out of the bridle hand, and he instantly ready for 
use. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

OUTPOSTS AND PATEOLS. 


The safety of an ai'iny in an enemy’s eoimtry materially depends 
on the mannei* in "whicli the ontpost duty is performed. Tha oufc- 
23osts, pickets and advanced sentrie.s, are the watch-dogs of the army, 
■whose peculiar business is to detect and give timely -warning of the 
approach of an enemy, as well as every circumstance wdiich may 
appear to threaten its safety. An officer in command of an oxitpost 
should invariably act as if the safety of the whole army depxonded on 
his individual vigilance, and he should impress the same feeling of 
responsibility on the minds of every one of his sentries. — M ac- 
DouGALt’s Theory of War. 


SECTION I. — DEFINITION. 

The many essential duties of a soldier wliich 
require him to leave his ranks — the cooking of 
rations, the necessity of sleep, the impossibility of 
men working or being under arms for any length- 
ened period, renders it physical Ij^ impossible for an 
army to be at all moments, both by day and night, 
in constant readiness to oppose the attack of a 
vigilant enemy. 

It is therefore necessary that a portion of an army 
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sliould be always under arms, and in a position to 
prevent the surprise of the remainder, and so to im- 
pede the attack of an enemy as to enable prepara- 
tions to be made by the whole army, to resist the as- 
saults that might be made upon it. 

This object is accomplished by detaching to the 
front, flanks, and in some cases to the rear, a chain 
of guards and posts, who continually watch the 
enemy’s movements, secure the position from sur- 
prise, and throw every impediment in the way of a 
hostile attack. 

These guards are called outposts, and the whole 
system the chain of outposts. Necessity oblii.es 
this chain of outposts in the presence of an enemy°to 
be constantly in a .state of preparation ; these duties 
are the most fatiguing and trying that a soldier is 
called upon to perform, and as detachments of this 
laud tend to weaken the main body, the chain can 
never be of sufficient strength to alone answer the 
end required. 

It is customary, therefore, to preserve a portion of 
tie mam army in camp in a stricter state of readiness 
.an the rest, so that in case an attack is made upon 
he outposts they may promptly support them- 
these bodies are called inlying pickets. 

As it would he impo®ble to preserve a chain of 

sentries or posts, so numerous as not to be liable to 
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1)6 forced or surprised, especially at night or in foggy 
weather, a system has been adopted of sending small 
bodies along the line from post to post, as near to 
the enemy as possible to supply the deficiency of 
sentries, and to keep alive that vigilance of the men 
on duty which is so essential to the security of the 
army. 

The chain of outposts consists of main guards, 
outlying pickets and sentries. The main guards 
occupy all the principal approaches to the camp, and 
should he of sufficient strength to resist the first 
shock of an attack ; these main guards detach to 
their front and flanks smaller parties called pickets, 
who cover all the approaches to the main guards, 
and at the same time preserve the communication 
with the posts on their right and left. These 
pickets detach sentries or videttes in front of their 
position communicating with the sentries of the con- 
tiguous pickets on the right and left, so that the 
sentries form one continuous chain. 

In addition to this the pickets detach small 
parties, which march out to the front of the sentries, 
and taking a circle beyond the stationary posts as 
near to the enemy as possible, return hy the other 
flank to the picket. These parties, which are called 
patrols, are sent out in order to obtain the earliest 
information of the enemy’s movements, to discover 
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any offensive dispositions in liis line, and to keep 
alive a Augilance and activity among the sentries, 
without which their services would be of no avail. 

It is also the duty of these patrols and advanced 
posts to get the earliest intimation of any change of 
the advanced posts of the enemy’s line, of any move- 
ments in his camp, and to send in specific reports 
thereof; to resist attacks upon single jDOsts, and to 
oppose general attacks upon the whole line, so as 
to enable the main body to form itself in a position 
for action. 

It is desirable that the chain of outposts should 
be at an equal distance from the line ; and that 
if there are any points where an attack is to be ap- 
prehended, the outposts should there be proportion- 
ately strengthened. 

It is necessary, sometimes, in order to have all 
the videttes or sentries in constant communication 
with the pickets from which they are detached, 
to send forward smaller parties under command of 
non-commissioned officers to positions Avhence they 
can have the Avhole line of videttes or sentries in 
sight. This is only done in covered or broken 
ground AAffiere tlie picket cannot see them. The 
smaller parties are called intermediate posts. 

The principles which regulate the distances in the 
disposition of a chain of posts depends so entirely 
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upon the nature of the ground and other circum- 
stances, that no fixed rules can be laid down. The 
following general principles ought to be observed, 
however : — 

1. That the less the distance of the chain of posts 
from the main body, the greater must be the pre- 
paration and vigilance of the camp. 

2. That the strength of the chain must be in 
proportion to its distance from the main body. 

3. That the strength of the posts must be in 
proportion to the natural or artificial capabilities of 
the ground for defence. 

5. No post ought to consist of less than three 
reliefs, exclusive of patrols. Eeeonnoitring parties 
consist of three to six men. The French posts 
always have four reliefs. 

6. Cavalry posts may be thrown much in ad- 
vance of infantry, ivhen the country is adapted to 
this arm, as their celerity prevents their being 
easily cut off, and they can report to the rear 
much quicker. 

7. In covered broken ground, outposts should not 
be far in advance of the camp. 

8. It is desirable to attach a few cavalry to the 
important posts for the purpose of reporting’ quickly 
to the rear. 

' 0 ' ■ 
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9. The less formidable the outposts the greater 
the necessity of vigilance in the main body. 

10. Above all, it is absolutely necessary that the 
sound of a musket-shot may be heard from post 
to post throughout the whole line. It is also to be 
considered that many pickets, though weak, give 
more security to tlie main guards than a few strong 
ones. 

Officers and men engaged on outpost duty must 
always bear in mind that the whole safety of the 
army, the success of all the operations undertaken 
by it, depend to a great extent upon their vigilance 
and activity : they should never forget that they are 
placed on that duty to form an impenetrable cur- 
tain behind which the army, without fear of dis- 
covery by the enemy, may execute all its move- 
ments, whilst, on the other hand, they should 
endeavour to find out every movement of the 
enemy. 

A good example of an efficient outpost system 
occurred in Portugal in 1808, when the number 
and activity of the French cavalry completely 
shrouded Junot’s position. 

In 1811, the Spaniards were surprised and de- 
feated by Marshal Soult at the Gebora, and more 
than 8,000 prisoners taken, while guns, colours, 
muskets, ammunition, &c., all fell into the hands 
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of tie French. This was almost wholly owing to 
the want of proper outposts. 

If the army itself is in a very strong position, 
easily to be defended, it is not necessary to push 
the advance posts to such a distance as is other- 
wise desirable. 

Colonel Adam was surprised at the combat of 
Ordal, by not having his outposts properly thrown 
out. Napier thus refers to it: ‘ Every officer is 
responsible for the security of his troops, and the 
precautions prescribed by the rules of war should 
never be dispensed with or delayed at any outpost. 
Now it does not appear that Colonel Adam ever 
placed an infantry picket on the bridge or sent a 
cavalry patrol beyond it. And I have been in- 
formed by a French soldier, one of a party sent to 
explore the position, that they reached the crest of 
the heights without opposition and returned safely, 
whereupon Mesclop’s brigade instantly crossed the 
bridge and attacked.’ 

In 1862, when Stonewall Jackson reinforced Lee 
before the seven da5^s’ fight before Eichmond,' the 
cavalry left in the Shenandoah Valley ‘drew a 
cordon of pickets across the country just above 
them, so strict that the befooled enemy never knew 
General Jackson’s whole army was not in his front, 
until he discovered it by McClellan’s disasters.’ 

Vi 2 
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SECTION n. — FORMATION OF CHAIN OP OHTPOSTS. 

On the arrival of the detachments, told off for 
the formation of the chain of outposts, upon the 
new ground where they are to be placed, they 
push forward quickly, drive in any of the enemy’s 
parties, and spreading out upon the roads, place 
strong detachments on every approach to the camp. 
These detachments are the main guards : these, then, 
immediately throw out, on their front and flanks, 
smaller parties which form the pickets, or oui^-pic- 
kets. These out-pickets then place their sentries 
in front and to the flanks, and at once open up 
communication with the pickets on either flank. 

The officers in command of pickets then send 
out patrols in every direction beyond the line of 
sentries, to reconnoitre the ground to see if possi- 
ble the position of the enemy’s post, to make sure 
that the sentries are all properly placed, and that 
the front is clear. It is to be particularly observed 
that until the return of these patrols, the men of 
the pickets are on no account to leave the ranks 
for a moment, or in the case of cavalry to dis- 
mount. Until the advanced posts are placed, the 
army should remain under arms. As soon as this 
is done, the field officer’s attention should be directed 
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to the occupation of all points of ground capable 
of defence, which, at the same time, command the 
approaches of the position. 

Greneral Crawford on the retreat to the lines of 
Torres Yedras in 1810, with the light division 
halted at Alembuer, and the weather being stormy 
the men were placed under cover. Tiie cavalry had 
all filed into the lines, but the general sent no 
patrol forward, posted no pickets, and laid himself 
open to a surprise ; the town being very much 
exposed to such a disaster situated, as it is, in a deep 
ravine. Some officers anxiously watched the heights 
in front, being afraid of a sudden attack : they no- 
ticed the advanced scouts of the French cavalry ; 
the regiments were immediately got under arms, 
and although retiring in confusion, did not suffer 
much loss, and succeeded in gaining the lines, not, 
however, without placing the whole army in a dan- 
gerous position for a time. 

When the pickets and main guards are finally 
posted, the officer should then use every effort to 
place his posts in a state of defence, by all the 
natural and artificial means in his power ; defensive 
preparations of this nature protect the pickets, im- 
pede the march of the enemy, prevent surprise, inflict 
greater loss on the opposing forces in their efforts to 
carry them, and give the main army more time to 
prepare. 
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The field officer should also see that the communi” 
catioE between the several pickets and main guards, 
and between pickets and their advances, is carefully 
attended to, both as regards patrolling and interme- 
diate posts. 

In order to support the main guards in case of 
an attack in force, it is necessary, as I have before 
stated, to have a certain portion of the army in 
camp in a state of stricter preparation than the rest, 
so as to be able to march at once to the support of 
the threatened points ; these are called inlying 
pickets. Specific reserves are also told off and 
ready in addition to the inlying pickets ; they 
move to the suppoj’t of their main guards by the 
nearest route on the first alarm. 

Officers in command of outposts should be careful 
in posting the main guards not to puvsh them acroSvS 
bridges, causeways, or through defiles, except when 
the main body is in position in close proximity to 
the defiles, and the advanced posts are not protected 
by artillery. 

A picket ought never to be posted within musket- 
shot of covered ground, as opposite to the edg'e of a 
wood, or in dells or defiles of any kind, or in a po- 
sition where an enemy could have any opportunity 
of gaming its fliank unperceived. 

In the daytime, and in a clear open country, 
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sentries need not be placed so close together or so 
close to the pickets as in covered broken ground, at 
night, or in close foggy weather. 

At night or in foggy weather it is desirable, if 
possible, to move the position of the pickets and 
sentries, to draw them in closer to the main body 
and closer to each other, as this is apt to bafSe the 
enemy’s observation of the position of the posts 
during the day. 

Although this is a good general rule in some cases, 
it cannot be followed as in case of pickets placed in 
rear of bridges, or at the entrance of defiles ; but in 
this case, if the chain falls back these special posts 
should be strengthened, and intermediate posts 
placed to give prompt assistance in case of attack. 
It would be prudent at night to withdraw pickets 
which have been in advance of bridges during the 
day and let them occupy the deboucM of the bridge 
or causeway, with a few sentries. 

Great care should be taken in placing pickets to 
place them out of view of the enemy’s posts, as, for 
instance, behind hedges, buildings, groves, eminences, 
&c., being careful to see that the flanks and rear are 
open to view. Sentries should also as much as 
possible be concealed from the enemy, but, at the 
same time, should have as clear and extended a view 
as can be obtained. 
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If pickets for the sake of concealment are placed 
in ivavines or hollow ground, it is necessary to select 
a spot as near as possible to the post, upon which the 
picket and intermediate posts can assemble upon the 
first alarm, as it would be impossible to strengthen a 
position in a dell or ravine so as to resist an attack. 

If it is necessary for a picket to occupy a wood, 
it is desirable to place the sentries just within the 
outer border of the wood toward the enemy, the 
picket taking up a position about 200 yards within 
the wood ; but in a disposition of this nature the 
picket, instead of waiting for the sentries to fall 
back on it, will, on the first alarm, move up at once 
to the line of sentries, and make a stand on the 
border of the wmod, so' as to prevent the enemy from 
having the advantage which the picket would 
possess from the covering afforded by the trees. If 
the sentries can be placed with advantage beyond 
the wood, then the picket should be placed just 
within the outer edge. 

A picket should never be placed within musket- 
shot of the houses of a village, or close to hedges, or 
woods, for a position of this kind would be very 
difficult to hold, if the enemy were to obtain pos- 
session of such cover. In case a picket is placed 
near a village it should be placed on its outskirts, 
on the side towards which the enemy would advance, 
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makiBg arrange inents to clieck liis advance by breast- 
works, abattis, &c. If cavalry are in the picket as 
well as infantry, one arm should be placed on tlie 
road and the other concealed on one side, according 
to the nature of the ground, so that one could check 
the advance while the other attacked him in flank. 

If several roads unite at some distance in front of 
where a picket should be placed, it will take post 
at proper distance from the junction, and occupy the 
point of junction with videttes and sentries. If the 
point of junction is not far from where the picket 
ought to be, it should occupy the point itself, and 
push out videttes or sentries on all the approaches. 
If two roads running parallel towards the rear of the 
picket, unite at some distance in its rear, it should 
be placed equi-distant from the two flank roads, and, 
should post videttes on both roads, and on all the 
approaches. Circumstances of locality must, how- 
ever, regulate these general principles in special 
cases. 

High ground is very favourable for pickets, if so 
situated as to admit of defending the roads, by which 
the enemy must debouch. And when the slopes to- 
wards the enemy are clear and open, affording no 
cover to a hostile advance, and when the ground to 
the rear will admit of supports being brought up 
readily, cavalry pickets should not be placed on 
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groimd wMcti is only suitable for defence, but they 
will be eifective -where the ground slopes gently to- 
wards the enemy. 

If cavalry and infantry are united in the picket, 
the cavalry should take up position in the open 
fields, the infantry supporting or flanking them as 
they can best find cover. 

In posting outposts along the bank of a river, the 
greatest care should be taken to watch and defend 
those points where the river bends towards the 
enemy, for it is on such points that the enemy will 
attempt to force a passage, the conformation of the 
ground often enabling them from their side of the 
river to open a cross fire across the tongue or projec- 
tion of land which is made by the bend or curve of 
the river. In this case small alarm posts and double 
sentries should be placed on these curves, the picket 
a little to the rear, protected as much as possible 
from artillery fire, with a strong main guard in the 
vicinity to support the picket. Under no advan- 
tages of ground can these precautions be safety neg- 
lected. 

The passage of the Duerb in 1809 by the Duke of 
Wellington succeeded only through the most flagrant 
negligence in picketing and patrolling the river on 
the part of Marshal Soult. The French guards were 
few, and distant from each other, while his patrols 
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were neither numerous nor vigilant. So negligent and 
so badly posted were these outposts, that Col. Waters, 
of Wellington’s staff, aided by a barber and a priest, 
crossed the river in a small skiff and within half 
an hour brought back three barges, with which the 
crossing was effected ; and this within a very short dis- 
tance of Soult’s head-quarters and in broad daylight. 
The French retreated in confusion and with heavy loss. 

Pickets ought not to be placed on the front of 
bridges and causeways of great length, unless the 
head of the bridge is protected by a tete-de-pont or 
some strong ground. If the fire of a main guard 
posted near the dehoucM of the bridge can cover the 
retreat of the picket, it may in some instances be 
pushed across ; but it is better to post small alarm posts 
or double sentries on the other side. In cases like this, 
materials should be in readiness to stop up the bridge 
or causeway, and preparations even made for destroy- 
ing bridges, though in no case, except by superior 
orders, should any defile be barricaded so effectually 
as to cause any great delay in opening up again the 
passage. These barricades or stoppages should be 
made near the position to prevent the enemy from 
attempting under cover of night to re-establish the 
passage, or even approach the barricade, without ex- 
posing himself to our fire. If over a river, the obstruc- 
tion ought to be made where the water is deepest, if 
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the river is not of sufficient depth to prevent fording' 
in its whole breadth. If planks, beams, &c., are re- 
moved they should not be thrown carelessly into the 
water, as they may be required for the reconstruc- 
tion of the communication. 

It is dangerous to post a chain of outposts too 
near the main body, for the less the distance the 
greater the facility of suddenly attacking the pic- 
kets in force, driving them in, and surprising the 
camp or bivouac itself before the troops can form. 
The only means of avoiding this danger is by im- 
posing a much stricter vigilance among the main 
body, by which the fatigue of the soldier is consider- 
ably increased. On the other hand, if the distance 
is too great the sentries and videttes cannot fall back 
with as much security upon the pickets and the 
pickets upon the supports, and there is danger of 
portions of the chain being lost. 

In-lying pickets and reserves should be instructed 
in case of alarm as to what point of the chain they 
are to support, so as to move up without con- 
fusion or delay. For this purpose they must be 
made acquainted with the nearest paths or roads. 
In-lying pickets are sometimes employed at night 
and in foggy weather in strengthening the chain 
of outposts, and supplying defects in it; whenever 
they are employed in this way fresh bodies are told 
off to supply their place in the camp. 
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la some instances when the enemy is distant 
two marches, and the general has great confidence 
in his source of information, the reserves and in- 
lying pickets are dispensed with ; the patrols, espe- 
cially of cavalr}?-, being in that case constantly in 
motion, and detached scouring parties being also 
on the alert. 

In case the main body is not of sufficient strength 
to suioply a complete chain of outposts at the regu- 
lar distance, the line of main guards is left out, and 
the chain of pickets posted at half distance. In 
this case the main body is in some measure the 
grand guard, or reserve, and must be ready to 
«tand to arms at a moment’s notice. This is only 
done in cases of necessity, as when the army halts 
for a few hours, and is under arms during the whole 
time, or when the enemy is at a distance. 

SECTION III. — POSTING VIDETTES AND SENTRIES, AND 
THEIR DITTIES. 

As the principal duty of sentries and videttes is 
to give notice to their pickets of any threatened 
attack of the enemy, so that they may form to re- 
sist them, and notify the posts on either side of 
them, the greatest care must he taken to place 
them in positions which will give the widest possi- 
ble scope to tbeir observation. 
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Those points of ground from which a clear ^^iew 
to the front and flanks can best he obtained, must 
be carefully selected on which to post the sentries. 
In flat level country, where there are* no eminences 
on which to post them, church steeples, high build- 
ings, and trees must be used to supply the place of 
elevated points of ground. But in these cases it is 
desirable, in order to save time, to place a second 
sentry below, in order to signal, or carry the re- 
port of the looker-out to the picket. 

At night, the sentries or videttes should generally 
be withdrawn from the heights and placed behind 
the crest, as it is impossible from the high ground 
to see at night what is going on in the flat or hol- 
low, while, on the other hand, anything moving 
over the crest of the hill (especially in clear nights) 
is easily seen against the sky from below. The 
enemy, also, to avoid being seen, would certainly 
direct his movements along* the lowest ground. In 
order to obtain the full advantage, a sentry watching 
a road must take care that the eye does not rest on 
any dark background, but upon the sky, or his 
observation would be of no effect. 

Sentries at night should be drawn closer to each 
other, and to their pickets, and reinforced; for 
tlie security of the whole chain, and of each indi- 
vidual sentry, depends entirely upon the connection 
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a, nd , mutual vigilance. If sentries are posted on 
defensible heights during the day^ they should be 
thrown forw’-ard at night so as not to lose possession 
of them. At night sentries depend more upon the 
sense of hearing than of sight, and by placing the 
ear to the ground the march of troops can generally 
be distinguished at a much greater distance than 
otherwise. To give full play to the sense of hearing, 
sentries should not be placed, at night, near mills, 
rushing waters, or trees ; nor should they have the 
collars of their cloaks or coats turned up, or the ears 
of their caps down. 

If sentries are posted doublcj and any movement 
is perceptible in the enemy’s camp, such as the 
moving of columns, cavalry or artillery, one man 
runs in while the other continues his observation. 
If posted singly, he makes the signal previously fixed 
upon to the post of communication, which passes it 
to the picket. Cavalry videttes signal when any 
party from the enemy is seen approaching, by circling 
their horses at a walk, trot, or gallop, according to 
the number of the approaching force. If it be 
cavalry only, both videttes circle to the right ; if 
infantry, both to the left; if cavahy and infantry, 
one to the right and the other to the left. If a 
cavalry vidette is posted singly he circles to the right 
and to the left in the same manner as if there was 
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another with him ; and, if there is a mixed for«e of 
the enemy approaching*, he circles first to the right 
and then to the left, in the shape of the figure 8. 
If they require a party from the picket, they place 
the helmet or chaco on the muzzle of the carbine 
and raise it well above the head. 

When the sentry or vidette is so posted that, 
from darkness, distance, fog, or wind, his voice or 
signal cannot be heard or seen by the sentry of 
communication, he must wait until he is certain 
that the enemy is advancing towards the position, 
and then give the alarm by firing. If the matter 
is not urgent he must wait the arrival of the next 
patrol, and report accordingly. 

The sentry of communication posted between the 
advanced line and the picket, on seeing the signal, 
or hearing the voice of the advanced sentry, will run. 
in and report the circumstance to the officer in com- 
mand, who will go himself or send a non-commis- 
sioned officer to ascertain the cause of it. All sen- 
tries, videttes, and advanced parties must alarm their 
pickets if, during the night, the noise of artillery or 
the step of horses is heard. When sentries are double, 
one man may run forward some one hundred yards, 
lie down, and listen with his ear to the ground. 

On the approach of the enemy, the sentry gives 
the alarm by firing; and, on their nearer approach. 
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it is followed by a second shot — the sentry retiring 
slowly towards his picket, keeping the enemy in 
view. On a second shot from the same sentry 
being heard, the alarm is repeated along the whole 
chain, which falls back upon its picket, preserving 
its extended order. If the enemy pushes forward 
briskly, the sentries must fire repeatedly, as a signal 
for the whole line to fall back on the supports, being 
careful, in retiring, to open in the centre and form 
on the flanks, so as to clear the front of the pickets. 

)Sentries and videttes, at night, as a security 
against surprise, must preserve a perfect stillness, 
and constant vigilance ; and no conversation can, 
on any account, be permitted. If, in spite of all 
precautions, a sentry or party are Surprised, it is 
imperatively necessary for them to alarm the line 
by firing ; and, if a‘ man should chance to escape, 
he must make his way to the nearest post, and re- 
port. If anyone approaches a sentry at night, he 
challenges in an under tone ; and, if no answer is 
given, he must fire and retire forty or fifty yards, 
re-loading immediately. If nothing follows, he 
will, on the arrival of the patrol sent to discover 
the cause of the alarm, resume his post. If the 
sentries are double, one reserves his firC: in sup- 
port of his comrade. In which case both sentries 
stand fast. 
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Videttes, sentries, and small parties throwir for- 
ward over bridges which have been blown up 
or barricaded, must fire on an advancing enemy, 
and retire separately or conceal themselves. They 
should never take refuge in houses or barns, as the 
enemy is sure to seek them there, and no escape is 
left to them. 

Sentries cannot permit anyone to pass beyond 
their line, even when the enemy is at a distance, 
or the individual has a pass. A sentry has no 
business to examine papers or authority to act upon 
them ; any person endeavouring so to pass must be 
made a prisoner, or shot if he attempts to escape. 

The same precautions must be taken in case of 
persons advancing to the line from without. The 
sentries must challenge at about 100 yards; and, if 
the person proves to be a deserter, he must be di- 
rected to lay down his arms and walk away from 
them.^ He must then be detained until the patrol 
arrives, unless the sentry can signal to the contiguous 
post. If several deserters approach, the greatest 
precaution must be observed, as this is often a mask, 
under wbicb they hope to surprise tbe post. 

It was by neglect of these precautions that the 
Prussian army under Frederick the Great was 
surprised at Hochkirch, October 16, 1758, de- 
serters coming in such numbers as to overpower 
the Prussian main guards, 
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Viclettes, and sentries, will not allow armed 
parties in uniform, having the appearance of allies, 
to pass the chain of sentries until examined by a 
patrol. Such parties must be kept at a distance from 
the post, and their presence immediately reported. 
When patrols and rounds come up, the ordinaiy pre- 
cautions against surprise must not he dispensed with. 
If posted double one man goes forward to the halted 
party, and finds out if all is well, the other remains 
ready to fire ; if all is well the word '' pass ’ is given, 
and the patrol moves on. Flags of truce are also 
challenged, and halted until examined by a patrol. 

Sentries should notice particularly the positions 
of the enemy’s videttes and posts, if they are within 
view, the hours at which they are relieved and 
visited, the direction and strength of their patrols, 
and the hours at which they go out, and also all 
changes in their posts, which they must report to 
the officer in command of the patrols, and also of 
the picket. 

If a sentry or vidette discovers a party of the 
enemy within the advanced chain he must fire im- 
mediately and repeatedly, to give the alarm : and 
the nearest sentries or parties, if cut off from their 
own pickets, must make their way to some ad- 
jacent post. 

When a vidette hears anything at night that 
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seems suspicious, lie should advance a few ^ puces, 
to find out if possible what it is : if the noise con- 
tinues, the vidette should fire and join his outpost; 
hut he should take care not to fire needlessly, as 
any animal or the rustling- of leaves may have oc- 
casioned it. 

If a man deserts from the advanced post the 
commander should be immediately informed, and 
patrols detached to acquaint all the videttes and 
outposts of the circumstance. In this case the 
countersign ought to be immediately changed. 

When an envoy from the enemy approaches the 
line of outposts, he should be accompanied by a 
drummer or trumpeter ; if not, he should be made 
a prisoner, and sent on immediately to the main 
guard and to the head-quarters. The greatest care 
should always be taken by videttes and sentries, 
as well as by officers commanding detached parties, 
to prevent messengers under a flag of truce from ob- 
taining any information, either from the men of the 
post, or by observation. If the army is executing a 
movement which should be concealed from the enemy, 
the envo}^ should be detained until it is executed. 

SECTION IV. — PATROLS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Patrols are of two kinds, those which patrol to the 
front, and those which patrol along the chain. The 
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object of the former is to discover the enemy, and 
obtain information of his movements ; the duty 
of the latter is to watch over the vigilance of the 
parties composing the chain, and to keep up the 
communication with the contiguous posts. Patrols 
sent out by pickets can only consist of a very few 
men, and the distance over which they patrol must 
depend entirely upon circumstances. 

If a patrol moving to the front should happen to 
meet a strong body of the enemy advancing upon 
the position, it will immediately give the alarm by 
firing; it will then take up a position to check 
their advance, or will retire, according to the nature 
of the ground, the strength of the opposing party, 
and other circumstances, sending at once a man 
to report the fact to the picket. If the enemy ad- 
vances very slowly or takes up a defensive position, 
the patrol will regulate its movements accordingly, 
keeping him in view. If the patrol is formed of 
cavalry, it may detach two men to observe the 
enemy more closely. If the opposing column 
pushes forward vigorously, the patrol retires, firing 
continually during the retreat, being careful to fall 
back upon one flank of the picket, upon which it 
is retiring. If the patrol in its advance meets a 
weak patrol of the enemy, it will fire the alarm to 
excite the vigilance of the chain of sentries, as the 
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presence of weak patrols generally indicates '’the 
proximity of stronger bodies. It will not be ne- 
cessary to fire in case the ground is very open, and 
it can be seen that there are not large parties near. 
The patrol in this case does not retire, but, posting 
itself on favourable ground, observes the enemy, and 
awaits the arrival of the next rounds. If the patrol 
meets a body of the enemy’s troops within the ad- 
vanced chain, it opens at once a brisk fire, and acts 
otherwise as circumstances dictate. 

All sentries incapable of duty or negligence on 
their posts, on the arrival of the patrols are to be 
immediately relieved and taken back to the picket. 
Important information should be at once conveyed 
to the picket by a man detached for that purpose : 
important matters are reported on the return of the 
patrol. . 

The following are the general rules for sending 
out patrols : — • 

1. The main guards patrol towards their pickets 
and other outposts (exclusive of grand patrols), and 
on their flanks towards the contiguous main guards 
and posts of communication from whence the patrol- 
ling is continued. 

2. Pickets patrol along their chain and towards 
the enemy, and also to the adjoining pickets and 
posts of communication. 
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Patrols of communication between tbe several 
posts of tbe chain ordinarily go every two or three 
hours. Patrols from the main guards to their 
pickets every hour, the patrolling commencing at 
daylight and continued at regular intervals during 
the twenty-four hours. 

4. The second patrols march off when it is calcu- 
lated that the first have reached the farthest point of 
their round, and so on, so that two patrols, one in 
each direction, are constantly in motion. The se- 
verity of this duty may in some instances be lessened 
by not marching off the second patrol until the 
return of the first. This can only be permitted 
when the enemy is at a distance. 

5. Extra patrols are sent out when a shot is heard 
in the line of videttes or from a patrolling party, or 
if repeated firing is heard frorn some of the distant 
posts. In this case the patrol takes the nearest road 
to the adjoining picket in the direction of the 
alarm, and as every post does this the actual cause 
may soon be communicated, especially when cavalry 
patrols are employed. Extra patrols are also sent 
out if any movement is signalled or deserters are 
coming in, or in case of any special report coming in 
which may require investigation or attention. 
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SECTION Y. — ^DUTIES OF OFFICERS ON OETPOST DUTY. 

The command of a cordon of outposts should be 
entrusted to a field officer, because, from his position, 
he is necessarily the soul of the system of defence : 
all the .troops connected with this duty are under 
his orders, all reports are made to him, and from 
him proceed all the orders relating to the general 
arrangements of the chain. The field officer’s post 
is usually fixed in a central position among those 
posts which cover the most important avenues to 
the camp— and in rear of the line of main guards. 
Here he should place his main reserve. His duty 
requires him to go the rounds from time to time, so 
that every part of the line of defence may be under 
his supervision and may feel the influence of his 
presence. But whenever he quits his post on visiting 
rounds or inspection of a portion of the chain, he 
leaves behind an officer whom he deputes to take 
charge of his bivouac, to receive reports, and to give 
instructions. This substitute must be made ac- 
quainted with the points of the chain he proposes 
visiting, and the shortest road of coinrannication to 
him. If time and distance admit, his actual posi- 
tion should he from time to time communicated by 
orderly, to the officer at the bivouac. 

Each picket or post must be made acquainted 
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witli the shortest and best roads to the bivouac of the 
field officer, and the reserves must have specific direc- 
tions, under what circumstauces, what pickets, and by 
which roads they are to naove forward in support. 

At night and towards morning, the field officer 
stations himself with the main guard, most likely to 
be attacked, and notifies liis position to the whole 
chain of outposts, and also to the reserves. He will 
repair to any threatened spot in case of alarm, and 
make his dispositions according to the circumstances ; 
if the alarm appear of no importance, he will leave 
a mounted officer with an orderly to watch the 
progress of affairs, and report to him in case matters 
assume a serious shape. 

If the alarm is heard from several points at once, 
he sends officers, on whose judgment he can rely, to 
the several points, to report on the cause of such 
firing, remaining himself with the grand reserves, or 
proceeding to the most important posts, leaving 
careful directions where he is to he found. 

In visiting the chain of posts, the field officer 
carefully examines the exact position of each post, 
corrects any faults he may see in their disposition, 
and sees that every part of the chain is on the alert. 

The officer in charge of a post, after first making 
good his post, prepares and sends ofif his report to 
the field officer, as soon as the morning patrols have 
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returned^, and the old pickets have marched '"off. 
The orderly who is sent to the rear with this report, 
does not return to his picket, hut remains at the 
field officer’s post as an orderly, so that a certain 
number of men are assembled in this way, at the 
officer’s bivouac, who are acquainted with the nearest 
roads to their respective posts. A second report is 
sent in at noon and another in the evening. These 
reports state the number of detached parties, videttes, 
or sentries ; how posted, the state of communication 
with contiguous posts, the orders for the patrols, any 
intelligence that may have been obtained, as well as 
any change in the disposition of his own men. 

The officers in command of out pickets should 
place an old soldier with a young one, if posted 
double, taking care that no man knows beforehand 
the post he is to occupy. 

The officer commanding the post immediately 
opposite to where a flag of truce arrives from the 
enemy’s lines, proceeds to the point and having 
answered the signal, calls upon the flag to approach ; 
the communication is then made, or the despatches 
delivered over and a receipt given. If an immediate 
answer he required, or if the officer demands to he 
conducted to head-quarters or to the field officer, the 
officer in command of the picket will forward a 
report of the circumstance and place the flag in a 
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posifion where the line of posts cannot be overlooked 
to wait until an answer is received. If permission is 
granted to pass to head-quarters, the flag nmst be 
blindfolded and conducted under proper escort 
through the lines. If the enemy’s flag approaches 
under escort, it must be intimated to him at once 
that no parley will be held until it is completely 
withdrawn, its presence being entirely unnecessary. 

No one can communicate with the flag except the 
picket officer, and the greatest strictness must be 
enforced in this respect; he must confine himself 
to the object of its approach, and take no verbal 
communication. The flag is entirely under his 
charge until he is dismissed or sent to head-quarters, 
and all communications by staff officers should be 
made in his presence. 

SECTION VI. — RELIEVING OUTPOSTS, ETC. 

The period at which an attack is most likely to be 
made, if meditated, is about an hour or so before; 
dawn. In consequence of this the reliefs generally 
march off so as to arrive on their several posts aland: 
that time in the morning. By this arrangement 
the whole strength of the chain of posts is doubled 
at the time wHen a greater accession of strength is 
most likely to be needed. Duiing the time occupied 
in the relief, the two pickets become one under the 
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command of the senior officer. The relief of the 
Tidettes, sentries, and advanced posts then takes 
place. 'V^Tiile this is going on the post is handed 
over to the officer of the relief, who ascertains the 
number and posts of all the videttes, &c., the number 
of patrols and their routes, all the information known 
of the enemy’s posts, together with the fullest infor- 
mation as to all the roads, paths, &c., between his 
post and the contiguous posts, and the station of the 
field officer. 

The morning grand patrols go out at the time 
the relief of the posts takes place ; each picket at 
the same time sending out their common patrols 
to front and flank. These patrols are found, in 
common, to enable the new pickets to become 
acquainted with the roads, &c. 

As soon as the morning gxand patrol returns and 
reports ‘all’s well,’ the old pickets march off, 
unless the weather is foggy, when they remain until 
the neighbourhood is to a certain extent open to view, 
or unless some movement is reported in the enemy’s 
camp. 

The officer of the old picket on the relief should 
conduct the officer of the new picket along the chain 
of sentries during the relief, pointing but to him the 
enemy’s posts, as well as their own contiguous posts. 
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SECTION TII. — DUTIES OF PICKETS. 

A picket sliould be in a constant state of readiness, 
prepared to stand to arms at any moment while on 
duty. The arms must, therefore be kept in the 
most serviceable condition ; the packs of the infantry 
piled close to the arms, and the cavalry horses 
saddled. 

Watering parties can only be detached at the 
hour when it is least probable that they will be 
required. Only small numbers should go at a time, 
and they should always go armed, and should return 
with the least delay possible. 

If the weather is very cold the picket may be 
permitted to place themselves around the fires before 
midnight. But after midnight one-half or one-third 
must be under arms in the strictest sense of the 
word; but about two hours before daybreak the 
whole picket is placed under arms, and remains 
in strict preparation until the morning patrols have 
returned. 

Colonel Grilmor was captured through carelessness 
of his pickets in February 1865. He says : *^1 kept 
scouts and pickets out in every direction, but the 
night they came after me, it was so cold and snowing 
that rny men must have been housed in some com- 
fortable log hut in the mountains.’ 
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In the early part of Morgan’s career, when -only 
eommandmg a small force, the enemy surprised one 
of his pickets in a house, and in consequence of this 
want of vigilance, his whole command was scattered 
and many taken prisoners. Morgan himself narrowly 
escaped. Some defect in the picket line caused his 
being surprised in his quarters, and shot in September 
1864, and thus one of the greatest partisan leaders 
the world ever saw was lost to his cause, through want 
of care in the outpost duty. The instances of sur- 
prise from negligence and general want of efficiency 
are innumerable. 

Cavalry pickets feed their horses, by divisions, 
three times a day— first on the return of the 
morning patrols, second at noon, and third an hour 
before dark. Water should be brought, if possible ; 
if not, small parties should go to water at a time ; 
these parties must return instantly on hearing a 
shot in the advance line of sentries. When the 
enemy is very close the post should stand to arms 
on the approach of night. 

Tlie men might be allowed to sit down before 
midnight with their arms in their hands, by sections 
or subdivisions. Cavalry, by turns, can dismount, 
but after midnight, until break of day, the infantry 
should he under arms, and the cavalry mounted. 

If the enemy is at a distance the severity of this 
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duty may be considerably lessened, especially in the 
day-time, by allowing repose to the pickets by 
turns. s 

When a picket has a lire it should always be 
placed so as to be concealed from observation as 
much as possible ; the alarm post of the picket 
should be in rear ■ of the fire, so as ' to prevent the 
picket from being seen when drawn up, and to 
expose the enemy in coming up to attack them. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

ADTANCED AND REAR GUARDS. 


We repeat that in war it is impossible to take too many preean- 
tious to prevent sm-prise as well on the march as in quarters. — Gen. 
Dv.four. 


We have seen in the last chapter the means adopted 
to prevent surprise in camp and bivouac, the system 
of advanced posts, by whicb an army is protected 
while resting, cooking, and sleeping. We wrill now' 
consider the method by which a body of troops is 
protected on the march, and enabled to form up for 
battle before receiving the attack of the enemy. 

An army marching in an enemy’s country or in 
the neighbourhood of a hostile force, must always be 
preceded by an advanced guard to cover the front of 
the column, to prevent a sudden attaclr, and to pre- 
clude the chance of falling into an ambuscade. Side 
patrols must also be thrown out to guard against a 
flank attack, and a rear guard to watch and protect 
the rear of the column and the baggage. 


ADYANCED AND REAR GUARDS. 


Adj body of troops marching in a hostile country, 
no matter how small in numbers, must never neglect 
these precautions, especially if the country is much 
intersected ; for military history is filled with in- 
stances of disaster occasioned by the absence of these 
parties to clear the line of march of the columns. 

The proportion of the numbers of the advanced 
and rear guards depends so much upon circum- 
stances, upon the ■ character of the country, the 
morale of the enemy, and the size of the main force, 
that no fixed rule can be laid down ; except that in 
an advance the advanced guard must be composed 
of the best troops in the army, while in a retreat, es- 
pecially if after a defeat, the rear guard must be so 
constituted. 

An advanced guard should generally be at the 
same distance in front of the head of the column as 
it is to the rear of it. As for example : if the column 
on the march extends three miles, the advanced 
guard should be at least that far in front. The 
distance must also be regulated by the nature of the 
ground ; it should be such as to enable the main body 
to form in order of battle before it can be attacked. 

These bodies should be composed almost altogether 
of mounted rifles, wdth a few field-pieces, in accor- 
dance with the -size of the force. There is no longer 
any necessity for having advanced gaiards composed 
Q 
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of all three arras, because this detracts very much 
from the mobility of them ; and the mounted rifles, 
with a few guns, combine the advantages of every 
arm, without the sluggishness of movement which 
characterises infantry columns. 

Advanced guards so constituted need not neces- 
sarily regulate their movements by those of their 
own army. The mounted rifles should push on 
until they strike the enemy’s rear guards or out- 
posts, and hang on them, watching their conduct ; 
and spreading, swarming I should say, in small 
scouting parties, on every road, they should form a 
screen through which nothing could pass, nothing be 
seen. By this course you not only get the earliest 
notice of any change in the enemy’s dispositions, and 
give your army the greatest possible time to prepare 
in case of an attack being made upon them, but you 
also retain possession of so much more country for 
drawing forage and supplies from, as well as give 
your army more freedom in every way. 

Mounted rifles, fresh and well-horsed, need not 
be endangered hy being thrown two days’ march in 
advance of the main army, if they are only vigilant 
and ably commanded. 

In large armies, however, there should always be 
in addition to the mounted rifles, an advanced guard 
of large force, in order to dispute the approach of an 
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enelny to the main body. In this case the mounted 
rifles form a sort of advance party for the main ad- 
vanced guard. 

General Lloyd advocated this doctrine, and put it 
in practice in the campaign of 1760. At the head 
of two hundred chasseurs and one hundred dragoons, 
he kept so near the King of Prussia’s army daring 
the whole campaign, that he never lost sight of it for 
an hour, though the Austrian forces and the corps 
he belonged to were generally two or three marches 
off. He was always in sight of the enemy, and 
scarcely a day passed without a skirmish, yet in the 
whole time he did not lose twenty men ; showing 
thereby the great independence and mobility of a 
mounted force. 

The advanced guard, in moving forwards, should 
have, in front of it and on its flanks, scouting parties, 
on all the side roads, and in the fields on each side 
of the roads, if the country is uneven or intersected 
with woods, enclosures, &c. And these parties should 
be required to carefully examine the ground. They 
need not consist of more than four or five men each, 
and should not be so far from each other that a con- 
stant communication cannot he kept up along the 
whole chain of groups; in fact, it would be better for 
them to be in sight of one another. If the ground 
is very much obstructed with trees, thickets, and such 
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like, the number of scouting patrols must be '’in- 
creased, and they must move much closer together. 

These men being only required, to gather informa- 
tion, should not use their arms unless they are likely 
to be taken, or have fallen into an ambuscade. They 
should try as much as possible to keep themselves 
hidden from the enemy; if they come upon a body 
of their opponents they should conceal themselves 
where they can watch their movements, and sending- 
one of their number back to inform their officer, will 
remain to gather up all they can learn, keeping him 
informed of it, making as little noise and being as 
careful not to attract attention as possible. 

Ravines, dykes, hedges, walls, and even fields of 
grain should alw'ays be examined, to see if an enemy 
18 concealed. Houses also should be searched, one 
going in, while the others remain a little ■way off, to 
give the alarm, if necessary. The necessity of care- 
fully reconnoitring was well manifested at the Battle 
of Liizzara in 1702, when Prince Eugene had disposed 
his whole army in the dry bed of a stream ; the bank 
next the French, being higher and having a low dyke, 
hid the watercourse, and the ground looked perfectly 
level ; but by accident a French officer placing the 
outposts rode up to the dyke, and immediately dis- 
covered the whole Austrian army ready to take them 
by surprise. The Austrians immediately attacked, 
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■but?*tlie French were still under arms, and succeeded 
in maintaining their ground against the troops of 
Prince Eugene. 

Before entering a village, it should he examined 
carefully, and the people of the place questioned as 
to any parties of the enemy who may be near. In a 
country where the people are disposed to be friendly, 
a great deal of information can be obtained in this 
way, but even then their stories must be sifted with 
great caution, as their fears and local feelings will 
often cause them to exaggerate, and even tell what is 
untrue, without really meaning it. When sent on to 
reconnoitre with my command, on our advance on 
Fort Erie in 1866, at the time of the Fenian invasion, 
I rode with the advance files in order to question the 
inhabitants, and it seemed as if the fears of the 
people had almost deprived them of their senses, for 
the, exaggerated rumours I heard were enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end ; so wild were they that, 
in almost every case, I would not believe a word I 
heard, and the re, suit proved that I was right. After 
campaigning has been carried on for some time in a 
country, however, the inhabitants get quite experi- 
enced, and give the most valuable information, if 
disposed to be friendly. Even if hostile, a good deal 
can be gleaned from their demeanour and general 
conduct under cross-examination. 
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While the scouting parties are making these exa- 
minations the advanced guards should halt. 

In a night march, which should always he avoided 
if possible, the greatest silence must be observed, and, 
as in the case of outposts and videttes, the sense of 
hearing must be depended on, as that of seeing 
cannot be exercised. 

If an enemy is very near and a battle may soon be 
expected, the army should be as much concentrated 
as possible ; marching in broad columns and in as 
many as convenient, so long as they are close to- 
gether. In this case the advanced guard should 
partake more of the character of a skirmish line, with 
supports and reserves spread across the whole front 
of the general line of columns. 

In a march of this nature, on coming to a ravine 
or wood, a skirmish line should be sent through it on 
foot, and mounted rifles are available for this duty. 
In the same way they should advance upon villages 
supposed to be occupied by the enemy. 

Hosier thus describes the manner in which the 
Prussian army managed this duty in 1866 in Bo- 
hemia. ‘As the jagers passed the bridge they threw 
out skirmishers to the right and left, who went in a 
long wavy line, pushing through the standing corn. 
The cavalry scouts clustered thickly on the flanks of 
the skirmishers, and horsemen in more solid for- 
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matjoD. followed in their rear. It was a fine sight; 
the long line of rifles, extending almost across the 
valley, felt carefully through the crops. The Uhlans, 
with their tall lances and fantastic pennons, hovered 
about the flank, and the heavy masses on the road 
pushed on steadily behind the centre of the light 
troops.’ 

With small patrols without supports near, it would 
sometimes be advisable, if a village could not be 
turned, to go through at a gallop, pistol in hand : the 
dash would often carry them through with less loss 
than creeping slowly up and rendering themselves 
liable to a few steadily aimed shots. Circumstances, 
however, must decide these cases. 

Advanced guards should never enter defiles until 
flanking parties have scoured the hills on each side, 
and taken possession of all points commanding the 
defile. If they find a village held by the enemy’s 
rear guard, they should endeavour, by turning the 
position, to mancEUvre them out of it by threatening 
their retreat. This can often be effected without loss. 

Advanced parties should never allow peasants or 
country people to pass them, and go towards the 
enemy ; nor should rear guards allow the inhabitants 
to pass them going towards the head of the column. 
Whenever it is necessary to keep a march secret, 
these precautions are absolutely essential, and may 
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endang’er the loss of a whole campaign, if not care- 
fully attended to. Napoleon’s passage of the Alps, 
and Marlhoj'oiigh’s march to the Danube, were move- 
ments that required secrecy, but not so much so as 
‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson’s march from the Shenandoah 
valley to join General Lee in front of Eiclimond in 
1862. As a perfect master-piece of this kind of 
duty, we shall here give an account of the manner in 
which his march was conducted. 

In 1862, the Federals advanced on several lines 
of operation against the Confederates, who were de- 
fending Eichmond. M‘Clellan with the main army, 
with his base at Fortress Monroe, and afterwards at 
the White House, was threatening Eichmond from 
the east, M'Dowell at Fredericksburg was advancing 
from the north, while Banks was moving up the 
Shenandoah valley to unite with Fremont, who was 
coming from the north-west, and botli were to march 
on Eichmond from the direction of Staunton. 
Jackson, by his brilliant operations of the spring of 
1862, first defeated Banks, and drove him in con- 
fusion and utter route across the Potomac, into Mary- 
land. Hearing that a great portion of AT ‘Dowell’s 
army under Shields was marching from the east 
against his line of communications, while Fremont 
was threatening them from the west, he made 
a series of forced marches, and threw himself he- 
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tween them at Port Republic on the Shenandoah 
river. Then, making a skilful use of the bridge 
over the river, he first defeated Fremont on the 
west, and then Shields on the east, and drove them 
both in a northerly direction. By these operations. 
Banks, Fremont, and the great bulk of M ‘Dowell’s 
army, were defeated, and M‘Clellan alone remained, 
with a powerful army threatening Richmond. 

The Confederate commander-in-chief then ar- 
ranged his plans for concentrating Jackson’s corps 
with his own, and attacking McClellan combined. 
It was manifestly of the utmost importance, that in 
drawing Jackson’s corps away from the front of the 
debris of the three armies, that it should he kept 
secret, in order to prevent their concentration and 
advance upon the communications of Richmond with 
the west. Jackson therefore pressed them for a 
short distance, and drew so strict a cordon of pickets 
across the valley that no one could get through ; 
the prisoners were sent to Richmond, and met 
several divisions of the army of that place, marching 
in the direction of the valley as if to reinforce 
Jackson; some of these prisoners were released on 
parole, and immediately carried the news of what 
they had seen to Washington; while the divisions 
were at once countermarched, after having served 
their purpose. Jackson’s corps was then moved 
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rapidly towards Riclimond. A strong rear guard 
prevented all straggling backward, and when they 
encamped, all the lateral roads were carefully 
guarded, and all communication with the country 
cut off. So well was this managed, that the United 
States Government was thoroughly deceived, and 
refused to allow McDowell to advance to McClellan’s 
assistance, because they said it would not be 
necessary, as General Lee’s army bad been weakened 
to the extent of 15,000 men, sent t© Jackson, and 
that the danger of Washington City was too much 
increased to allow of them to permit it with safety. 

Jackson’s army, by the direction of their march, 
fell upon McClellan’s right flank and rear, Lee also 
simultaneously attacked him in fj'ont, and after 
seven days’ fighting and pursuing, McClellan, utterly 
routed and demoralised, was driven to the shelter 
of his gun-boats at Harrison’s landing. I^ee then 
moved north, and attacked and defeated Pope (who 
had gathered the other armies together), before 
McClellan could come to his assistance. We have 
described these operations briefly, not only as an 
example of tlie importance and necessity of great 
care in the vigilance of advanced and .rear guards, 
but also as a brilliant illustration of the finest prin- 
ciples of strategy. 

The commander of the advanced guard ought to 
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iiavei:he best maps of the theatre of the operations 
that can be procured, and verified, as much as 
possible, in marching over the country and by re- 
connoitring. Guides must also be obtained in some 
way, either from the friendly inhabitants, or by force 
if in an enemy’s country. If guides are com- 
pelled to act, they must be carefully guarded by 
strong escorts, to prevent treachery. If an army is 
operating in its own country, the officers commanding 
regiments of mounted rifles should have lists made 
out of the places where the soldiers in their corps 
have lived, and of the localities they are most 
familiar with ; and b}’' this means reference can 
easily be made to these lists, and the men best fitted 
for guides at once known without loss of time. In 
an enemy’s country this would be of no use. Colonel 
Simcoe, in the American rebellion of 1776, com- 
manded a partizan corps called the Queen’s Bangers, 
and he acted upon this system, and was consequently 
rarely in want of a guide. 

When the officer commanding an advanced guard 
reaches the position where he is to halt, he should 
immediately question the chief magistrate and the 
post-master, &c., and gather all the information 
possible about the defiles, marshes, roads, bridges, 
fords, &c., in the neighbourhood. Napoleon, in his 
‘ Campaign in Italy,’ gives a good example of the 
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duties of an officer commanding- the advance ; tfnd as 
cavalry officers are often placed in that position, 
they will do well to consider that great captain’s 
remarks on this duty. He says : ‘ General Steingel, 
an Alsatian, was an excellent hussar officer ; he had 
served under Dumouriez in the campaigns of the 
north, he was adroit, intelligent, vigilant. He united 
the qualities of youth to those of advanced age ; he 
was a true general of advanced posts. 

‘ Two or three days before his death he was the 
first to enter Lezegno. The French general arrived 
there some hours after, and everything he required 
was ready. 

‘ The defiles and fords had been reconnoitred, 
giddes had been secured ; the priest, the postmaster, 
had been examined; communications had been opened 
up with the inhabitants ; spies had been sent out in 
many directions ; the letters in the post had been 
seized, and those which could give military informa- 
tion translated and analysed ; and measures were 
taken to form magazines of subsistence to refresh 
the troops.’ 

General Duke, in the ^History of Morgan’s Ca- 
valry,’ gives full particulars of the custom of ma- 
naging their advanced guard ; and as the composition 
of it was somewhat original, I give the extract in his 
own words. 
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^ B@fore leaving Knoxville, Colonel Morgan, ap- 
preciating the necessity of having an advanced guard 
which could be thoroughly relied on, and disinclined 
to trust to details chang-ed every day, for that duty 
had organised a body of twenty-five men, selected 
with great care from the entire force under his com- 
mand, to constitute an advanced guard for the expe- 
dition. So well did this body perform the service 
assigned it, that the men composing it, with some 
additions to make up the tale as others were taken 
out, were permanently detailed for that duty, and it 
became an honour eagerly sought, and a reward for 
gallantry and good conduct second only to promotion, 
to be enrolled in the advance. ” 

‘This guard habitually inarched at a distance of 
400 yards in front of the column, three videttes were 
posted at intervals of 100 yards between it and the 
column. Their duties were to transmit information 
and orders between the column and the guard, and 
to regulate the gait of the former, so that it would 
not press too close on the latter, and also to prevent 
any straggling between the two. Six videttes were 
thrown out in front of the guard, four at intervals of 
fifty yards, and with another interval of the same 
distance from the fourth of these, two rode together 
in the extreme front. These two were consequently 
at a distance of 250 yards in front of the body of 
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the guard. At first these videttes were reg^ilarly 
relieved, but it was afterwards judged best to keep 
the saroe men on the same duty. The advanced 
videttes were required to esamiue carefully all sides, 
and report to the officer of the guard the slightest 
indication which seemed suspicious. When they 
came to bye-roads or cross-roads one, or both, as the 
case might require, immediately galloped some two 
or three hundred yards down them, and remained 
until relieved by men sent for that purpose from the 
head of the column, when they returned to their 
post. 

As soon as they notified the officer of the guard 
(by calling to the videttes next behind them) that 
they were about to leave their posts, he took mea- 
sures to vsupply their places. The two videttes next 
to them in the chain galloped to the front, the other 
two also moved up respectively fifty yards, and two 
men were sent from the guard to fill the places of 
the last. 

‘ When the videttes regularly in advance returned, 
the original disposition was resumed. If an enemy 
was encountered, men were despatched from the 
guard to the assistance of the videttes, or the latter 
fell hack on the guard, as circumstances dictated. If 
the enemy was too strong to he driven by the ad- 
vance, the latter endeavoured to hold him in check 
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(and^was reinforced if necessary) until the command 
could be formed for an attack or defence. Scouting 
parties were of course thrown out on the front and 
flanks as well as to the rear, but as these parties were 
often miles away in search of information, a vigilant 
advanced guard was always necessary. During an 
engagement the advance was generally kept mounted, 
and held in reserve.’ 

During the campaign in Pennsylvania in 1863, 
just before the battle of Grettysburg, when General 
Early was marching' up towards York and Carlisle, 
his advanced guard were in the habit of sending small 
parties down every cross-road or bye-road for half a 
mile or so. These parties remained until the whole 
column had passed, and then they returned and joined 
the rear. 

On coming upon the enemy’s outposts they should 
be driven in as quickly as possible, in order to en- 
deavour to g'et close enough to reconnoitre the position 
of the hostile forces. Just before a battle is expected 
a general-in-chief should be well to the front, us he 
may often have opportunities of taking his opponent 
by surprise, and of promptly acting as oceasioti may 
offer. Had Massena accompanied his advanced 
guard on arriving at Busaco in 1810, he would have 
availed himself of a most favourable opportunity of 
attacking the English. He was ten miles in the rear, 
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however, and when he arrived the chance had slipped 
through his fingers. 

When an advanced guard halts it should be in 
a place concealed from the enemy’s observation. 
Sentinels or videttes should be thrown out, and one 
half of the command kept under arms, while the 
other half are taking their meal. The different 
parts will then change places. 

Marshal Marmont, in his ‘ De I’Esprit des institu- 
tions inilitaires,’ gives a good example of the danger 
of neglecting the precaution of advanced guards, 
which occurred in 1814 in France. He says: ‘There 
is in front of the village of Vauchamps, on the side 
towards Paris, a position advantageous and easily 
defensible ; it is the slope of the plateau which borders 
the small valley on which Vaucliaraps is built ; to the 
right and front, a wood presents the means of taking 
in reverse all bodies which should advance incon- 
siderately without having occupied it. I caused this 
wood to be occupied as quietly as possible, I deployed 
luy troops on the hill, I put my cannon in battery, 
and wc awaited the enemy. 

‘ The corps of Kleist, the strength of which was four 
times that of mine, thought it had nothing to fear, 
and marched with extreme confidence, tiie troops 
being in column and touching without any interval 
between them, and even without pcouthig. Finding 
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the Tillage unoccupied, Kleist passed through it, but 
assailed by a murderous fire of artillery and musketry, 
attacked at the same time in front and flank, thrown 
into confusion, he flies from the village in great dis- 
order, and our cavalry pouncing upon him, four 
thousand prisoners fall into our hands. From that 
moment the enemy, who had no regular formation, 
withdrew in mass until evening.’ 

At Koniggratz, in 1866, Benedek lost the action 
through not having an advanced force of cavalry or 
dragoons thrown out on his right flank to watch the 
Crown Prince’s array, which he knew was in that 
direction. In consequence of this neglect, the 
Prussians penetrated into the centre of the Austrian 
position, and seized Chlum, the key of it, before 
Benedek was able to check the movement. 

In pursuing a beaten enemy the advance should 
coDsist of all arms, and should push forward with the 
greatest rapidity, in order to prevent them from 
ralljuiig. The dragoons should be sent on to en- 
deavour to cut off the retreat of the flying masses ; 
if able to head them off, by dismounting in a strong 
position, they can so easily retard the movements of 
the enemy that large numbers will certainly be cap- 
tured. It should always be understood that in pur- 
suing a column, it is better, if possible, to attack its 
flank than directly in the rear, 
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At the defile of Galliano, in' 1796, after the Imttle 
of Eoveredo, Napoleon having thrown the Austrians 
into utter confusion and rout into the defile, de- 
tached his aide-de-camp Laniarois with fifty cavalry 
to dash through the retreating mass and stop the 
head of their column. He did so,- and the result 
was, that, checking the head of the mass, the 
French were able to capture several thousand pri- 
soners. 

At Sailor’s Creek, in 1865, during the pursuit of 
Lee’s army from Eichmond by the Federal forces, 
Sheridan came upon a strong rear guard some 8,000 
in number, under command of the Confederate 
general Ewell. Sheridan attacked the column on 
its flank before it reached the stream, and sending 
on three divisions of his dragoons, they crossed 
Sailors Creek before Ewell, formed np on the high 
ground on the far side of the creek, dismounted, 
and, with their repeating fire, held the whole of the 
Confederate column in check until other bodies of 
the Federal army coming up, Ewell was obliged to 
surrender his whole command, after desperate fight- 
ing in attempting to break through the lines of 
dismounted cavalry, who checked his march. 

This is a strong example of the use of dragoons 
armed as before suggested, and trained to fight on 
foot with repeating weapons. 
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READ aUARDS AND THE RETREAT. 

In a retreat, tlie most perfect discipline must be 
maintained in tbe rear guard, which should comprise 
the best and freshest troops in the army. 

The rear guard is arranged in a somewhat similar 
manner to the advanced guard, but is usually weaker, 
and the same precautions are not required of 'search- 
ing ground which has already been examined, for 
the rear is not very liable to an attack, except in a 
retreat, in which case it must be much stronger 
than otherwise, and much more vigilant. It forms 
the escort of the baggage and trains while the army 
is advancing. It should prevent straggling, and 
arrest deserters, and marauders who might follow 
the main body. 

A rear guard should have its flankers and scouting 
parties, as well as rear detachments, spread out to 
prevent a rush in on the rear of the column without 
notice. These parties should frequently look back 
to see that they are not followed. Cavalry, or 
dragoons, should always be attached to the rear 
guard to move about rapidly, and keep up the 
communication with the main army. 

In a retreat the rear guard becomes the most im- 
portant part of an army, and the duties are the most 
difficult and arduous that soldiers can he called upon 
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to ijerform. The morale of the men is much cKmi- 
iiished, in consequence of falling back before the 
enemy, while the pursuers become all the bolder, on 
account of their success. Those troops who have 
suffered least, should form the rear guard after a 
defeat, and they must be as little encumbered as 
possible. The baggage waggons are then sent on in 
front of the army, or as far forward as can be ar- 
ranged, so as to relieve the roads, and render the 
rear columns as available as possible for defensive 
movements. 

As the duty of rear guards, under these circum- 
stances, is of a defensive nature, a large proportion 
might consist of infantry, but a heavy force of 
cavalry should also be attached, as the enemy would 
certainly push all their mounted force on in the 
pursuit. 

The rear guard should halt in all defensible posi- 
tions, and check the movements of the enemy as 
much as possible. They should not generally halt 
in front of a defile, but on the far side of it, taking 
a position on the flanks, and at the outlet, in order 
to prevent the enemy from debouching. The ac- 
count of the action of Captain Krauchenberg with a 
squadron of the King’s German Legion on July 4, 
1810, described in the ninth chapter, is a good illus- 
tration of this principle. 
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Tile cavalry, or dragoons, of a rear guard should 
form the rear detachment, and they should defend 
every bridge, defile, wood, or obstruction in order to 
give the remainder time to continue their retreat. 
Under these circumstances the value of the dragoons 
is clearly shown ; the men by dismounting will be in 
a position to keep back large numbers of the enemy, 
if the ground is intersected and defensible. 

It will be well here to give an example to illustrate 
the method of covering a retreat in this way : — 

In 1810 after the battle of Bnsaco, when Welling- 
ton was retiring to the lines of Torres Vedras, the 
rear detachment of the rear guard was composed of 
the hussars of the King’s German Legion ; on arriving 
at the Mondego Colonel Arentschild disputed the 
passage of that river. He sent two of his squadrons 
across and remained on the other side, with the two 
remaining squadrons to check the enemy’s advance. 
The French drove them into the ford, but some of 
the Germans dismounting on the opposite bank 
poured in a sharp fire upon the pursuing force and 
covered the passage of the rear files. The enemy 
dismounted some men to counterbalance this, and 
their fire was most deadly, but the hussars held them 
in check until the French infantry came up, when 
they retired ; the retreat of their main body through 
a defile which lay in the rear being secured. On 
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several occasions during this retreat the use of‘ dis- 
mounted cavalry was resorted to in, order to give 
them a defensive power iu covering bridges, fords, &c. 

The retreat in the immediate presence of the 
enemy should be conducted by alternate masses or 
lines. If lines of dismounted dragoons they could 
be retired by alternate ranks, or squadrons, taking- 
advantage of every cover*, barricading roads, bridges, 
and defiles while retiring. This especially delays the 
advance of the enemy’s artillery. 

An instance of what can be effected by a small 
rear guard skilfully managed took place in Spain 
in 1812. During Sir Eowland Hill’s retreat from 
Madrid to Arevalo, a small rear detachment of 
twenty-two men of the German hussars under Lieu- 
tenant Grahn checked the enemy’s progress at the 
Adaja river, near^Villa Nueva. Beamish describes it 
as follows : — - 

‘ This picket took tip a position in the hollow of 
a deep roadway or defile flanked by thickly-wooded 
heights, and leading from a ford of the Adaja river. 
The French, having reconnoitred the position of the 
picket, formed in a dense column on the opposite 
bank to the number of from twelve to fifteen squad- 
rons. Grahn, seeing the unequal contest with which 
he was threatened, directed his men to put a second 
ball into tbeir carbines, and extending his little force 
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in sMch a manner as to give it the protection of the 
wood, he sent a report of his situation to the brigade 
then at Villa Nueva, about a league distant, and firmly 
awaited the enemy’s advance. A French squadron 
soon appeared in motion, and crossing the ford, 
pressed into the defile. The hussars now opened 
their carbine fire, which wounding several men and 
horses, caused such a panic among the assailants that 
nearly half of them immediately crossed the river, 
the rest sought out for other approaches to the 
position of the picket but without success, and the 
enemy, seeing that the G-ermans were neither to be 
forced in front or flank, quietly dismounted and did 
not seem disposed to renew the assault.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RECONNOITRING. 


La base de touto opteition militaire ost d’abord la connaigsance 
du terrain sons son double aspect, defensif et oifensif, puis eelle de 
la position, de la force, et si Ton peut, de la pens^e de I’ennemi. — 
Gmh'al Be Brack. 


Reconnoitring is necessary to procure information 
of the nature of the ground in front, and on the 
flanks of the army, as well as to discover the position, 
the arrangements, and the numbers of the enemy. 

If a general cannot by some means obtain infor- 
mation of what is passing on around him, if he is 
unable to learn tlie movements of the different parts 
of the opposing forces, he will not only be unable to 
divine the intentions of the enemy’s commander, in 
order to take his own measures to frustrate them, 
hut also it will be impossible for him to arrange his 
own plans with any degree of confidence, or with 
much prospect of success. 

There are different methods of gathering this in- 
formation, and as it will often he necessary for 
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cavalry oflScers to be engaged in procuring know- 
ledge of this kind in various ways, we will consider 
here the principles of reconnoitring*, both by armed 
and secret reconnaissances, and in the next chapter 
discuss the other means of obtaining information 
under the comprehensive head of * intelligence.’ 

The first thing necessary in military operations 
(even before the declaration of war it is required) 
is, a good map of the probable theatre of war. 
Napoleon’s tent always had the best map of the 
seat of operations on a large table in the centre, 
with twenty or thirty wax candles constantly burning, 
and a fine compass stood in the middle of them. 
Caiilaincourt had a portable one which he constantly 
kept tied to his button, across his breast, and be 
was often required to unfold it ten or fifteen times 
in the course of a forenoon. 

Eeconnaissanees are sometimes carried out in force ; 
this is done when it is necessary to break through 
the line of sentries and posts which armies always 
throw out around them, as a screen to pi'event 
surprise, and conceal their movements, in order by 
driving them rapidly in, to get into a position where 
the dispositions and force of the enemy can be dis- 
covered. 

An oflScer commanding a reconnaissance iii force 
should be accompanied by an experienced staff 
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officer; and a practised soldier, seeing the ericmy 
getting under arins^, and fonniiig up to oi)pose tlieir 
advance, will very rapidly gather all tlie iiiforniatioii 
necessary, will count their brigades and regiments, 
will judge of their means of resistance, and calcu- 
late the number and value of the artillery, as well 
as reconnoitre the natural featiu'cs of the ground, 
and its suitability to the different arms. 

This having been done, the force should retire 
without compromising itself, retreating carefully 
and steadily hack upon the main army, which 
should send oat a force to cover the retreat, if 
circumstances render it necessary. 

A reconnaissance in force, or one of a secret 
character, should be composed of dragoons, with 
artillery attached in the first case. In advancing, 
the duties of a party of this kind partake very much 
of the nature of tboso of advanced guards; the 
scouting parties should be thrown out to the flanks 
and front in the same manner, but the main body 
must be closer, and instead of waiting for supports 
on comiug upon the enemy, should at once push on, 
vigorously driving in his videttos on the pickets, 
the pickets on the main guards, and all together as 
rapidly as possible into camp. Dragoons can do 
this very speedily if properly and vigorously handled, 
and the closer they can get to tlie enemy’s lines, 
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the In ore can they discover, and the more successful 
will be the reconnaissance. 

These parties require guides as much as advanced 
guards ; and the officer in command should have 
with him a good pair of field glasses, or a powerful 
telescope, as well as materials for writing and 
sketching. If in a foreign country the commander 
is not acquainted with the language spoken by the in- 
habitants, some officer who does understand it should 
accompany him, to make the necessary enquiries 
from the peasants, who should be examined as to 
the size of the villages in the neighbourhood, their 
names and positions, the quality of the roads, and 
the direction in which they lead, the principal fea- 
tures of the rivers and streams, as well as the 
size, of the woods, and the position of bridges, and 
fords, &c. 

Information such as this is invaluable in many 
instances. A remarkable example occurred in the 
Peninsular War, of the necessity of being acquainted 
with the fords on rivers in the seat of operations. 
At the passage of the Tamega at Amarante in 1 809, 
the French, after losing 180 men, and many officers, 
in fruitlessly endeavouring to force a passage across 
the bridge, at last succeeded by blowing away a part 
of the obstacles, and effected their crossing. At the 
same time there was a practicable ford near the 
luidge unguarded and unknown to both parties. 
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Everyone who is met should he questioned imthe 
hope of obtaining valuable information, as the people 
of the country are almost always able to give some 
hints which with the aid of the map can be easily 
understood. The map should be tested and verified, 
and any necessary corrections or additions made upon 
it. Matters of apparently a trivial nature often 
assume afterwards a most important character, and 
have a serious effect upon the operations of armies, 
consequently the minutest details of information 
should be collected, classified, and recorded. 

In the map used by (xeneral I^ee at the time of 
the seven days’ fight before Eichmond, there was an 
inaccuracy which had a most important influence 
upon the operations. It appem's that there were 
two hy-roads starting from near the same point, 
one of which had no name, while the other was 
called the Quaker Road. The surveyor who made 
the map, by some misunderstanding, had marked 
down the road which had no name as the Quaker 
Road. Greneral Lee, laying down his plans by this 
map, ordered Gleneral Magruder with his division to 
march by the Quaker Road to a certain position. 
The latter, enquiring of his guides and the inhabitants, 
was conducted by the real Quaker Road, which was 
not the one meant by General Lee. The mistake 
was discovered after marching about an hour on the 
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wroisg track, and Magruder was obliged to retrace 
Ms steps. Through this mistake this whole division 
was rendered useless at one of the most critical 
junctures of that memorable succession of battles. 

In advancing, an officer should examine the pecu- 
liarities and formation of the country as he passes, 
choosing positions on which to make a stand on his 
falling back, if it becomes necessary for him to do 
so. He should arrange his plan of forming up his 
command in his own mind, and this will render him 
more confident in his movements when obliged to 
retreat. He should look back and examine the 
country from every point of view, and by so doing 
would be able to test better, whether his plans for 
forming up would require alteration. 

If a reconnaissance in force, especially of dragoons j 
is made to some distance from the main army, and 
consequently it becomes necessary for the party to 
halt, to rest or to take food, it should be made 
behind a hill, or a wood, or in some position in which 
the presence of the troops will not be easily perceived. 
Sentries or videttes being thrown out in every 
direction concealed as much as possible, but posted 
so as to see the country without being seen. KSraali 
cavalry patrols could also be sent a greater distance 
cilong the roads to give notice of the approach of an 
enemy. If the halt is made near a village it should 
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be made on the far side, .so as to hold possession of 
it. If necessary, the commanding officer will call 
upon the inhabitants to provide food for the men, 
who should take their meals by turns, part eating 
while the remainder continue uiider arms. 

An officer commanding' a body of dragoons effecting 
a reconnaissance in force, should husband the strength 
and wind of his horses, until lie first .strikes the 
enemy’s advanced parties, and then he should drive 
them in at speed ; by this means he can sometimes 
almost get into the main camp at their heels, taking 
them by surprise by the mere rapidity of hi.s move- 
ments. By this course he may he able to take some 
prisoners from whom a great deal of information can 
often he obtained. He should be careful, however, 
not to let his command get out of band. 

On November 29th, 1864, General Eosser sur- 
prised the strongly-fortified post of New Greek, by 
driving the pickets and videttes in at full speed 
into the camp, riding in almo.st with them. Al- 
though the place was fortified and well garrisoned, 
he captured it, taking two regiments of cavalry 
prisoners, with their arms and colours, while eight 
pieces of artillery, and a very huge amount of ord- 
nance, quarter-master, and commissary stores, fell 
into his hands. He effected thi.s with the loss of 
only two men. 
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Tfce commander should not be tempted from the 
object of his mission to attack parties of the enemy 
whom he may hear of as being open to surprise ; 
he should stick to his instructions. If it comes in 
his way, he may destroy railroads, burn supplies, 
spike or capture cannon, make prisoners, and defeat 
detachments of the enemy, but he should not allow 
this to prevent him doing his main duty. 

(xeneral Stuart of the Confederate cavalry made a 
magnificent armed reconnaissance in 1862 in front 
of Eichmond, by which he gained a great deal of in- 
formation as to the position of the enemy’s lines, 
which enabled ‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson a few days 
afterwards to fall upon the flank and rear of 
McClellan’s army with perfect confidence and with 
terrible effect. 

In this reconnaissance, or ^ raid,’ as it is commonly 
called, Stuart made the complete circuit around the 
whole of the Federal army, going round their right 
flank, along their rear, and returning by their left 
flank, having, as Colonel Von Borcke says, ^ destroyed 
the enemy’s communications, burned property to the 
amount of millions, captured hundreds of prisoners, 
horses and mules, and put the whole Federal army 
in fear and consternation.’ This partook partly of 
the character of an armed, and partly of a secret, 
reconnaissance, as they tried to avoid fighting as 
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much as possible, and to conceal their movemsuts, 
while they were quite ready to attack whatever ap- 
peared to bar their passage. 

In another ‘ raid ’ by <3 eneral Stuart in the same 
year on Catletts Station in rear of Pope’s army, ^ he 
killed and wounded a great number of the enemy, 
captured 400 prisoners, among whom were several 
officers, and more than 500 horses ; destroyed several 
hundred tents, large supply depots, and long waggon 
trains, secured in the possession of the quarter-mas- 
ter of General Pope 500,000 dollars in greenbacks 
and 20,000 dollars in gold, and, most important of 
all, deprived the Federal commander of all his 
baggage, and private and official papers, exposing 
the effective strength of his army, the dispositions of 
his different coT'ps dkitmee, and the plans of his 
whole campaign.’ 

An armed reconnaissance, in falling back after 
completing its task, is much in the situation of a 
rear guard covering a retreat, and the same rules 
should regulate its movements and the same princi- 
ples guide its actions. 

Secret recoimaissances are for the same purpose as 
armed, with the difference that in one case, the 
object is gained by force, and in the other by secrecy 
and stratagem. The latter should be composed of 
very few men as thqy serve the purpose quite as well 
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ancWre more easily concealed, while their march does 
not attract any attention. With bold daring men 
these secret reconnaissances are most effective. 

These bodies partake somewhat of the character 
of scouting parties, and should act in a similar 
manner. They should conceal their march as much 
as possible among woods and ravines, and through 
bye-roads and paths, and should act sometimes on 
foot, sometimes mounted, according to circumstances. 

They should march out one way and come back 
another, in order to avoid any arrangements that 
might be made to cut them off. They should be 
composed of men w’ho know the country thoroughly ; 
if not they must have good guides, as they generally 
march by paths not much known. One man should 
move cautiously in front, and if any of the enemy 
come in sight, the party should turn aside and 
conceal themselves in woods, hollows, or in some 
way or other. 

If the enemy is approaching in a large column 
and near the advanced posts of the army, the officer 
commanding the party should attack their advance 
in order to give alarm to the chain of posts behind, 
and at the same time to check its movement. If 
the enemy’s force is small, and he cannot escape 
observation, he can then fight ; but he should endea- 
vour in every instance to conceal his party, if possible. 

* s 
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If near the enemy’s lines he comes upon a strong 
column, he should conceal himself and count its 
strength as accurately as he can, and send the 
information hack to his general. Care should he 
taken to send several orderlies hack, in order to have 
the greater chance of one of them getting through. 

When the reconnoitring party gets as near as 
possible to the position of the enemy, the officer 
should conceal his men in some convenient place, 
and proceed Avith the guides stealthily to some 
mound or point where he can get a view of the 
camp of tlie hostile forces, and keeping himself 
hidden, with his glass he should coolly examine 
their whole dispositions, numbers, and arrangements, 
taking notes of all that he sees, and making a rough 
sketch of the position. This should he done, even if 
the sketch is very hurriedly and poorly executed. 
The guide should explain to him the names of the 
different villages and points which he can see, and 
this should all he taken down. A topographical 
sketch might also be made, and although not accu- 
rately verified, would be veiy useful to a general in 
giving him an idea of the locality. 

Just before the battle of Cedar Creek in 1864, 
Creneral Early had established a signal station on 
the end of Massanutten Mountain, Avliich overlooked 
the whole of the enemy’s position. Intending to 
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attack the enemy by surprise, G-eneral Early sent 
Captain Hotchkiss, his topographical engineer, with 
General Gordon, one of his divisional generals, to 
this station to make a reconnaissance, to obtain the 
information necessary in order to plan the attack. 
Captain Hotchkiss drew a sketch of the enemy’s 
camps and position, showing how their pickets were 
distributed, &c. The sketch, which proved to be 
correct, showed the roads in the enemy’s rear, and 
the position for crossing the river and forming up 
the attacking column. 

On this information General Early made his plans 
and ordered the movements of his columns, and 
succeeded the day after in surprising the enemy. ' 

Every officer of light cavalry should be able to 
make a topographical reconnaissance and sketch, and 
should practise himself in this work ,* occasions are 
always arising in war in which the knowledge will 
he valuable to himself, and make him more useful 
to his commanding officer. 

Information should not be forwarded unless exact, 
for false reports would have a much more prejiidieial 
effect than complete ignorance in cases of this nature. 

In 1863 a false report was forwarded by a tele- 
graph operator, after Averill had made a raid upon 
the Virginia and Tennessee Eailroad at Salem, and 
started to go back, stating that be bad returned to 
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that place by reason of high water having j)revented 
his retreat by the route by which he had come. In 
consequence of this report, a cavalry force under 
G eneral Fitzhug'h Lee, which had been sent to inter- 
cept him on his retreat, was deflected from the point 
to which it had been despatched in pursuit of him 
on another route. This enabled General Averill to 
make his escape by the very route which would 
otherwise have been closed against him. 

It requires experience and study and thought to 
educate a man to perform this duty of secret re- 
connoitring well, and also great prudence, skill, and 
presence of mind. 

If a man knows the language of the enemy, he 
can often by skilful ruses get himself out of difficult 
situations, where without adopting that course he 
would be captured. 

A friend of the writer, an officer in the Con- 
federate army, during the advance of General Lee 
-into Pennsylvania, got leave to go into the Yankee 
lines in Maryland, to see his mother who lived 
there. He went in civilian’s clothes, but had not 
been there long, when some Union woman in the 
village recogTiising him, informed the Yankee troops. 
The officer commanding sent a party to arrest him ; 
they went to the next door first, so he knew they 
were coming after him. He arranged his plan, and 
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whefi. they knocked at the door be opened it 
promptly, and asked what they wanted. He was 
told that they had been sent to arrest a rebel officer 
who, they had been informed, was concealed in the 
house.- He told them it was quite a mistake, that 
they were loyal people, and requested the officer to 
search the house carefully. They went over the 
whole place, the Confederate assisting them, and 
after convincing them there was no one concealed, 
he gave them something to drink, and requesting 
them not to believe any more stories reflecting on 
his loyalty, he politely bowed them out, and then 
immediately went to the rear of the house, mounted 
a horse, and rode off about ten minutes before the 
party returned to arrest him, having in the mean- 
time discovered their error. 

General Morgan was once bringing in some 
prisoners, when he rode right into a Federal regi- 
ment, which had got between him and his command. 
He was halted and questioned. He stated that he 
was a Federal colonel, and that his regiment was 
only a short distance off, and that the prisoners were 
his own men he had arrested for straggling. His 
questioners much doubted his story, and said he 
wore a strange dress for a Federal colonel. He 
suddenly pretended to get angry, said he would 
bring up his regiment to convince them who be was, 
and galloped away. 
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Hozier in his ‘ Seven Weeks’ War ’ gives the '^'fol- 
lowing incident which occurred after the battle of 
Koniggratz. ^On the evening of the battle, an 
officer of the Zietheu hussars, who were forward in 
the pursuit, rode as far as the gates of Koniggratz, 
and finding there were no sentries outside, rode in; 
the guard immediately on seeing him in his Prussian 
uniform, turned out and seized him, when with a 
ready presence he declared he had come to demand 
the capitulation of the fortress. He was conducted 
to the commandant, and made the same demand to 
him, adding that the town would be bombarded, if 
not surrendered within an hour. The commandant, 
unconscious that he was not dealing with a legitimate 
messenger, courteously refused to capitulate; but 
the hussar was conducted out of the town, passed 
through the guard at the entrance, and got off safely 
without being made a prisoner.’ _ 

If the guides are not friendly, they should be kept 
separated to prevent combinations, and to test the 
accuracy of their statements by comparing them 
with each other. Main roads should be avoided, 
and great silence maintained, especially at night. 
In passing by hills, scouts should examine the far 
side of them, and in the same way should examine 
woods, ravines, &c., which they have occasion to 
pass. 
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Tfe^py should keep away from villages, especially 
in going out, in order to escape observation and 
avoid giving alarm. If it is impossible to avoid 
going through a village, hints should be thrown out 
which would lead the inhabita.nts to form an in- 
correct idea of the destination of the party, while the 
principal people of the place should be carefully 
examined, in order to get all the information 
possible from them. A party of this nature in- 
tending only to be away a short time, should cany 
enough food to last during the expedition, in order 
to prevent the necessity of going to villages or houses 
to obtain it. 

If a party of this kind should arrive close to 
the chain of outposts of the enemy at daybreak, 
they should be carefully concealed, and the men 
forbidden to smoke or to make any noise which 
might lead to their detection, for it is at this time 
that all the posts are doubled and on the alert, and 
the patrols are most active and vigilant- 

If the officer can get upon any commanding point 
with his glass where he can secretly discover what 
is passing on beyond the outposts, he will often be 
able to obtain valuable information, for at this hour 
the troops are usually under arms, until the return 
of the morning patrols. 

Secret reconnaissances can often be effected more 
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successfully by making a wide detour, and coniing 
in upon tbe rear, for there tlie outposts and sentries 
are neither numerous nor vigilant, and the number of 
camp followers and parties continually passing about, 
renders it less easy to detect small bodies of scouts 
who may be moving around. Stuart’s ‘ raid ’ on 
Catlett’s Station \vas a good illustration of a recon- 
naissance in the rear. 

In making a reconnaissance, an Itinerary should 
he made by an officer of the column, showing simply 
the features of the ground, alongside the road. The 
simplest way is to have paper ruled with a line down 
the centre of each sheet, and a column ruled off on 
each side. The notes should be commenced at 
the bottom of the sheet and carried on to the 
top ; the distances are marked by the length of time 
taken to traverse them at a walk : the special fea- 
tures of the road, and the remarkable points on 
right or left, defiles, bridges, declivitievS, marshes, 
must all he marked down, as well as the side roads 
which leave the main road, where they lead to, and 
the distances to the nearest villages. All other 
points of importance should he noted down care- 
fully. An example of an Itinerary is given on the 
opposite page. 

Speaking of Marshal Benedek’s ignorance of the 
Prussian movements, before the battle of Konig- 
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Village of G. contains 300 
inliabitants ; not defen- 
sible ; bouses stone. 


Stone bridge; admits t 
vehicles abreast ; ri’’ 
100 yards wide and m 
to 16 feet deep ; no ford 
near. 


E. This town contains 
6000 inhabitants ; it i‘ 
partly fortified ; com- 
mands the passage of 
the OhaussOe. 


Tillage of D contains 300 
inhabitants ; can ac- 
commodate one regi- 
ment. Houses built of 
stone. 

Town of A contains 7000 
inhabitants; can accom- 
modate 0000 men; is 
open and not defen- 



These wooded heights 
command the road at 
this point. 


These heights are of a 
gradual ascent and not 
very formidable as a 
defensive position. 


These heights are very 
precipitous .and com- 
manding. With the 
river at the foot, and 
the marsh beyond, tliis 
position would be im- 
pregnable if strongly 
held, as the road here 
crosses an impassable 
marsh by a raised em- 
banlcment. 


This plateau is densely 
wooded to the left o! 
the road ; on the right’ 
it is open and culti- 
vated. 


iWote.— The distances are 
marked by thebonrs and 
minute.s taken to tra- 
verse them at a walk. 
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gratz, and of the unexpected march of the Crown 

lance’s army upon his right flank, Hozier in his 
history says ; — 

‘From the high bank above Koniginhof, a staff 
ofBcer lying hidden in the fir wood could almost 
with the naked eye have counted every Prussian 
gun, every Prussian soldier that the Crown Prince 
moved towards Miletin. The eyes of the Austrian 
army on more than one occasion diiriog the cam- 
paign failed. Their patrol system was very much 
mfenor to that of the Prussians. Its inferiority 
-eins to have been due to the want of mifitavy 
education among the officers to whom patrols were 
eu rurte In the Prussian army special officers of 
high intelligence were always chosen to reconnoitre 
Properly so, for the task is not an easy one. An 
eye unskilled, or a mind untutored, can see little 
where a tned observer detects important movements! 

A line of count, 7, „r a few led horses, will tell the 
officer who is acomtomed to such duty, more than 
Wy columns or trains of artillery will disclose to 
the unthinking novice. The Pr„s.sian system never 
faded never allowed a surprise. The Austrians were 

lepeatedly surprised and taken unprepared.’ 
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It is a fact, that when we are not in a desert but in a peopled 
country, if the general is not well instructed, it is because be is 
ignorant of his trade. — Napoleon. 

The different methods of gaining intelligence and 
the various ways in which information can be 
gleaned from the most trivial circumstances, are 
almost innumerable, and it will depend on the ability 
and skill of the general and his chief intelligence 
officer, whether the information obtained, with re- 
ference to the enemy’s movements is complete and 
accurate or not. 

In the last chapter we have discussed one of the 
most important means by which knowledge is ob- 
tained of what is passing beyond the enemy’s lines, 
but there are, in addition to reconnoitring, many 
other resources open, by which to attain the same 
end, and we will here allude to’ a few of them. 

A cavalry officer is so often placed in such a posi- 
tion as to be obliged to exert himself to obtain Intel- 
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the« no man, however qualified he may be by 

nutoe for a particular aervice, who will not be bene- 

rted by devoting a little study and thought to th 

-Jet, before he is called upon to act in 

lliepnnoipal means of gaining information eon 
eerning the enemy, are by the employment of secret 
W who are sent into his camps, by intercepted 
letters ^d ordein, by deserters, by examining prison 

r J officers to watch the enr; 

tom within their own lines. Many a little incident 
< so connected with other cii-cnmstances will throw 
light on a difficult problem. 
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he man is honestly answering him or at 
tempting to deceive him, and will 
insight into the truth, from the ! 
to mislead him. ’ attempts made 

Intercepted orders are above all ndd« 
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the Biilitary movements perhaps rank next ; for this 
reason, light cavalry should he continually hovering 
about the enemy, in the hope of picking up informa- 
tion, as well as capturing couriers, orderlies, &c., who 
often carry despatches containing news of value to an 
enemy. 

In the Peninsular w’ar, Wellington had a tremen- 
dous advantage over the French in the shape of bet- 
ter intelligence of their movements. The partidas, 
or guerilla bands, continually swarming about, fre- 
quently captured despatches, letters, &c., which not 
only gave Wellington a complete insight into his 
enemy’s views, but at the same time interrupted 
seriously the communications between the different 
sections of the French army, which hampered their 
movements, and seriously embarrassed all their ope- 
rations. After the battle of Talavera, Wellington 
heard of Soult threatening his communications, and 
the numbers of his army, by intercepted letters which 
the >Spanish guerillas had captured. 

In the Crimean war, one of the great drawbacks 
to the commanders of the allied army was their ne- 
cessary want of intelligence, both armies being in 
reality besieged and stationary. Except by spies, at 
all times a doubtful source to be depended on, tbe 
first intelligence gained with respect to Eussian re- 
inforcements, was, generally speaking, obtained by 
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reported telegrams, &c., from Vienna, published the 
whole world. 

General Lee was much embarrassed in 1862, 
through the accidental lossj by a general of division, 
of a very important order detailing the orders of 
march for the whole army. Lee’s arm}?' was unavoid- 
ably scattered, in consequence of the necessity of 
capturing Harper’s Ferr}’-, where there were 12,000 
men and immense stores. McClellan, with an army 
depressed by many defeats, was slowly and cautiously 
feeling his way, utterly ignorant of General Lee’s 
plans, or even the whereabouts of his army. When 
this order was obtained, it gave him every informa- 
tion he required. He exclaimed on reading it,^ Well, 
if I don’t destro}^ Lee this time you may call me 
what you like 1 ’ and with confidence pressed on as 
fast as possible, struck a portion ,of the Confederates 
before the remainder had come up, and a desperate 
battle took place at Sharpsburg or Antietam Creek. 
It was .a drawn fight, but Lee was foiled and obliged 
to recross the Potomac without accomplishing all 
that he had desired by his campaign. Had not this 
order been lost, the chances are that his army would 
have been ready, and if the Federals had been de- 
feated, peace might have resulted in favour of the 
South. 

An Austrian held post was captured in 1866 on 
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tlie»retreat to Olmutz, whieli contained private letters 
giving information as to the demoralised condition of 
the army, as well as a copy of Marshal Benedek’s 
orders for the marches of the corps, and the move- 
ments of his administrative services. A few days 
later the Austrian cavalry obtained much valu- 
able information by a despatch of the Crown Prince, 
which they seized in a Prussian field post. In the 
last chapter mention is made of Greneral Stuart cap- 
turing G-eneral Pope’s official and private papers at 
Catletts Station. Information obtained of this sort, 
if real, is more valuable than any other can possibly 
be. Napoleon would not write general orders, but 
gave separate instructions to each of his subordinate 
officers ; so if one copy was captured or lost, it would 
not give so much information to the enemy as by 
the other plan. He very rarely deviated from this 
rule. 

The celebrated Stonewall Jackson was never known 
to communicate his plan in written orders, and very 
rarely verbally, leaving even his general officers igno- 
rant of the point of attack. The consequence of 
which was, that his movements never were known to 
the enemy until they felt bis blows. 

Napoleon gave the following advice to his brother 
Joseph in Spain on this subject: We have no 
accounts of what the enemy is about; it is said no 
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news can be obtained ; as if tin's case wms extraordi- 
nary in an army, as if s} 3 ies were common. They 
must do in Spain as they do in other places. Send 
parties out. Let them carry olf the aleade, the chief 
of a convent, the master of tlie post or his deputy, 
and, above all, the letters. Put these persons under 
arrest until they speak, question them twice each day, 
or keep them as hostages, charge them to send foot 
messengers, and to get news. 'VYlien we know how 
to take measures of vigour and force, it is easy to 
get intelligence. All the posts, all the letters must 
be intercepted ; the single motive of procuring intelli- 
gence will be sufficient to authorise a detachment of 
4,000 or 5,000 men, who will go into a great town, 
will take the letters from the post, will seize the 
richest citizens, their letters, papers, gazettes, &c. 
It is beyond doubt that, even in the French lines, the 
inhabitants are all informed of what passes, of course 
out of that line they know more, what then should 
prevent you seizing the principal men? Let them 
be sent back again without being ill-treated. It is a 
fact, that when we are not in a desert but in a peo- 
pled country, if the general is not well instructed, it 
is because he is ignorant of his trade. The services 
which the inhabitants render to an enemy’s general 
are never given from affection, nor even to get 
money ; the truest method to obtain them is by safe- 
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guaids and protections to preserve their lives, their 
goods, their towns, or their monasteries.’ 

Another method of obtaining intelligence is by 
the employment of spies. Great skill is required in 
the management of this part of the intelligence 
department, emissaries of this nature being generally 
of a very unreliable character, and it being very dif- 
ficult to test and verify their faithfulness. 

A system of espionage to be successful must be 
extensive, because the chances of the spies learning 
news will be greater, while by comparing the dif- 
ferent reports, a more accurate idea may be formed 
of the enemy’s movements, than can he gleaned from 
the report of one or even two, who can only in large 
armies observe but a portion of the hostile forces, at 
a time. If a number are sent out also, and they 
have no communication with each other; they check 
each other ; and by comparing their stories, it can be 
discovered if any and which are deceiving you. 

In fighting in your own coimtiy, the inhabitants 
who are friendly will give a great deal of information 
from motives of loyalty, and their accounts can 
generally be depended on. Women have often given 
information in this way, which has been of the 
utmost importance. Mrs. Secord of Chippawa, Nia- 
gara Falls, in the war of 1812, walked through the 
woods twenty miles to warn a British force of a 
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movement by the enemy to surprise and capture it. 
Thanks to this information, Captain Fitzgibbon, who 
commanded the English, made his arrangements for 
their reception with such skill as to succeed in cap- 
turing the whole party. This occurred at Beaver 
Bams, near Thorold, in Canada West, in June 1813. 

In December 1863, notice was given of Greneral 
Averill’s raid, mentioned in the last chapter, by a 
young lady who had been at New Creek, on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, and ascertained that the 
horses of the cavalry were all being re-shod, indica- 
ting a movement of some sort. After her return 
home, she rode sixty miles to give information of the 
fact to the Confederate commander in the Shenan- 
doah valley. This intelligence gave time for prepa- 
rations to be made to receive Averill, and his force 
would have been captured, except for the false infor- 
mation received, as stated in the previous chapter. 

For spies in an enemy’s country, it is necessary to 
have money, to pay them well ; for the risk is great, 
and the punishment in case of detection severe and 
prompt. If it is possible to bribe an officer of the 
enemy’s army, as can sometimes he done, most valu- 
able information can often be obtained. In 1809, in 
Spain, Marshal Victor must have had some corre- 
spondence with some officer on the Spanish staff; 
for Napier relates that secret discussions which took 
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place between Wellington and Cuesta, at which only 
one staff officer on each side was present, became 
known to the enemy shortly after. 

In 1810 , inPortiig’al, Massena organised a commu- 
nication with Lisbon through G-eneral Pamplona. 
Agents pretending to be selling sugar to the inhabi- 
tants passed out of the lines and took him the news 
of what was going on inside the lines of Torres 
VedrUvS. At the same time the Duke of Wellington 
succeeded in bribing a French officer of rank, and 
both generals were in possession continually of excel- 
lent information of their opponent’s movements. 

As an illustration of the different ways of obtain- 
ing and employing spies, I cannot do better than 
here insert Napier’s account of Wellington’s arrange- 
ments for obtaining intelligence in this way in 1811 . 
He says : 

‘ Lord Wellington had also established good chan- 
nels of information. He had a number of spies 
amongst the Spaniards who were living within the 
French lines. A British officer in disguise constantly 
visited the French armies in the field. A Spanish 
state counsellor living at the head-quarters of the 
first corps gave intelligence from that side, and a gui- 
tar player of celebrity, named Fuentes, repeatedly 
making his way to Madrid, brought advice from 
thence. Mr. Stuart, under cover of vessels licensed to 
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fetch corn from France, kept chasse inarees constantly 
plying along the Biscay coast, by which lie not only 
acipiiretl direct information, but facilitated the trans- 
mission of intelligence from the land spies, amongst 
whom the most remarkable was a cobbler, living in 
a little hut at the end of the bridge of Iran. This 
man, while plying his trade, continued for years, with- 
out being suspected, to count every French soldier 
that passed in or out of Spain by that passage, and 
transmitted their numbers by the chasse marSes to 
Lisbon.’ 

‘ With the exception of the state spy at Victor's 
head-quarters, — who being a double traitor was infa- 
mous,— all the pnrsoiis thus employed, were very 
meritorious. The greater number, and the cleverest 
also, were Spanish gentlemen, alcades, or poor men, 
who, disdaining rewards and disregarding danger, 
acted from a pure spirit of patiLTisin, and to la? 
lauded alike for their boldness, their tahmt, and their 
virtue.’ » 

Many instances occurred in the late wa.r of f lu; 
Southern people giving information of the ntmost 
importance to their armies ; and detached paiiies of 
Union men in the same way assisti^d the Jbah'raJ 
troops. It was. through news carried by a bbiion 
woman that the Federals were enabled to surprise 
and kill General Morgan at Greenville in 1804, she 
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having* ridden some sixteen miles at night to carry 
the information. 

A very good plan, if yon can only be sure of your 
man and positive as to his fidelity, is to get him to 
become employed as a spy on the other side; this 
will enable him to get a pass to go through the 
enemy’s lines, and give him perfect security as to 
his movements about their camp. In this case he 
should be allowed to take correct intelligence of un- 
important matters every little while, in order to give 
the enemy better confidence in him ; and by regula- 
ting yourself what information he is to convey to the 
opposing general, no harm can be done by telling 
him the truth, and if you wished sometimes to de- 
ceive, it might be moi*e easily managed. This is a 
game, however, that must be skilfully played, and 
with great caution. 

There is another method in use in the British 
army, by which a single officer is sent out alone, in 
his uniform, to watch the enemy’s movements. In 
the Peninsular war there were several officers em- 
ployed by Wellington who were of the greatest ser- 
vice to him : they would penetrate into the canton- 
ments of the enemy, hover on the skirts of his columns 
for days, just out of musket range, and count theii 
numbers and note the direction of their march. 
Col. Waters, of Wellington’s staff, was distinguished 
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for his effi ciency in this service, but (Japtn i n ( ^ >1 ( fi i h <> \ u i 
Grant was the most celebrated of all. Napii'i' says 
of him, that he was ‘a geiitli'inaa in wlunn ihi' 
utmost daring' was so mixed with subtlety of genius, 
and both so tempered by discu’etion, that it is liard to 
say which quality predominated.’ 

It is also necessary to prevent the eiieroy from 
obtaining intelligence, and for tins purpose all 
scouting parties, reconnaissances, secret or in force, 
all officers detached for any purpose, or spies, who 
can get an opportunity of destroying telegraph lines 
in use by the enemy, should do so. Hozier in his 
second volume, page 176, gives an account of a 
Count Hasler, a Prussian staff officer, who with two 
cuirassiers rode he 3 '’oud the outposts to d('.stroy a tc'h*- 
graph line. My Canadian rc.aders will hardly belicuu' 
it, but the historian describes the, sovi'.ral attempts 
made, and the great difficulties they encountered, 
in effecting this end, although they had a hateliet. 
After trying to climb up the pohrihr souui time, tiny 
at last succeeded, by one standing as a prop, while 
the other, starting from his sliouLIer, was able 1,o 
climl) up and cut the wires wntlx the hatchet. A 
Canadian would have slashed down two or three poles 
in as many minutes, and have cut the wires tlum 
with the greatest case, wdthout requiring any })rop, 
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and 'witlioiit thinking twice; for Hozier says the 
poles were of dry polished wood. 

Circumstances apparently of a trivial nature often 
give miicli infonnation. GioiidvS of dust will give 
indication of the march of columns, and the size of 
them, to a practised eye. Stuart on one occasion, 
wishing to lead tlie enemy to believe that reinforce- 
ments were coming up to the assistance of General 
liOngstreet, sent a number of troojDers, who rode 
jiloiig the road in long lines, dragging bundles of 
brush through the dust. He succeeded l\y this means 
in completely deceiving the enemy. 

Stratagem may sometimes be resorted to in order 
to gain intelligence. At the retreat of the English 
army from Burgos in 1812, the rear guard destroyed 
I ho bridge over the Carion by a mine just as a French 
cavaliy column came up. Napier describes what 
followed. ^ iriie play of the mine, which was effectual, 
checked the advance of the French for an instant, 
hut suddenly a horseman rode down under a flight of 
bullets to the bridge, calling out that he was a 
deserter ; he readied the edge of the chasm made by 
I lie {?x plosion, and then violently checking his foam- 
ing h'U'se, held up his hands, exclaiming that he was 
n, lost man, and with hurried accents asked if llierc 
was no ford near. The good-natured soldiers 
pointed to one a little wayotf, and the gallant fellow 
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having looked earnestly for a few inonients, as if fo 
iix tlie exact point, wheeled his liorse round, kiss(Ml 
hivS hand in derision, and bendingover Ids saddh'-bow, 
dashed Itack to his own comrades, a, midst showon’s of 
shot and slionts of laughter from liotli sides. The 
next moment IM'ancune’s column, covered a concen- 
trated hre of guns, passed the river at the ford thus 
discovered.’ 

At night the position and numbers of the enemy 
may be roughly estimated by the camp fires, or tlie 
glimmer in the horizon over them. If the camp- 
fires are so that they are in sight, and it is seen that 
in the middle of the night they are replenished 
imlformly, the conclusion may be drawn that the 
enemy intend retreating, and the fires are made up 
to prevent its being discovered. 

Some armies use a system of signals from elevated 
positions. If the alphabet can only be discovered, a 
signal officer getting in sight of a post will read with 
ease the orders which are passing. Ikdbre Ohaneel- 
lorsville in 1863, Greneral Lee was informed of all the. 
orders which Burnside issued to his diffm-eut corps by 
this means. 

This system of signal stations seems to be a very 
good plan for conveying intelligence ami orders 
rapidly, subject of course to the drawback just men- 
tioned. Greneral Early gives me a very favourable 
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accGwit of the working of his signal corps in the 
Shenandoah valley in 1864 and 1865. In his memoir 
lie says that when he was at Staunton, and Sherirlaii 
around Winchester, in the winter of 1864 --65, 
Cavalry pickets were left in front of Kew Market, 
and telegraphic communications kept up witli that 
place, from which there was a communication with 
the lower valley by means of signal stations, on the 
northern end of Massanutten Mountain and at 
Ashby’s Clap in the Blue Eidge which overlooked the 
enemy’s camps and the surrounding country.’ Again, 
later in the winter, he says, ^ The telegraph to New 
Market and the signal stations, from there to the 
lower valley, were kept up, and a few scouts sent to 
the rea.r of the enemy, and in this way my front was 
principally picketed, and I kept advised of the 
enemy’s movements. Henceforth my efficient and 
energetic signal officer, Captain W"ilburn, \vas the 
commander of my advanced picket line.’ By this 
means G-eneral Early was informed for some days of 
fcihcridunh preparations for a movement of some kind ; 
and as soon as Sheridan started, he was informed of 
it immi'iUatel}?-, although ninety miles distant. No 
system of intelligence could be much better in its 
practical operation. 

Ceneral Early also tells me he has no faith in 
spies as a means of obtaining information, his ex- 
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penence .being that paid spies are worthless and 
unreliable. 

FMd telegraphs are useful for conveying orders 

« he h.t war. Napoleon III. also used them, it is 

hat a skilful operator can tap them and read every 
'01 . Stuart and Morgan both had telegraph ope- 
la om on t eir staffs for this purpose on raid.s, and 
they were of great value to both in gathering infor- 
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fhe value of good maps in giving information to a 
general has been referred to before, and there is no 
need to reiterate the necessity of the best maps being- 
procured. 

The presence of the Old Ouard in front of Bhicher 
in 1815, in the Waterloo campaign, informed him 
that the Emperor was present, and therefore probably 
that the French army was concentrated. 

The sound of cannon gives information of a battle 
going on, and the direction in which it is taking 
place, and an officer in command of a detachment 
will generally be rig’ht in marching ^ au canon/ 

The stories of men on sentry must sometimes be 
taken with great caution, especially if the men seem 
much excited. General Duke gives an instance of 
a vidette on a bridge who \vas alarmed by two men 
in a buggy, -who drove rapidly on to the bridge 
•without heeding his challenge. He fired both barrels 
of his gun at them, and galloped full speed into his 
picket, and alarmed them so by his account of the 
immense number and headlong advance of the 
enemy, that they also came in at the g-allop. The 
whole command got under arms, and General Duke 
questioned the vidette. ^ He stated that the enemy’s 
cavalry came on, at the charge in column of fours, 
that til ey paid no attention to his challenge, and that 
when he fired they dashed at him, making- the air 
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ring with, their yells and curses. He said that the 
road seemed perfectly blue for more than half a mile, 
so great was their number.’ 

I have been permitted by General Early to make 
the following extract from some manuscript notes 
of his personal recollections of the war in the Con- 
federate States. .In speaking of a false alarm under 
which a rapid movement of his brigade was begun, 
to meet a reported flank movement of the enemy the 
day before the battle of Manassas, and then suspended 
on a discovery of the falsehood of the report, he says : 

‘As this false alarm was rather singular in its 
nature, but of such a character that any general 
might have been deceived by it, I will state how it 
occurred. A captain of General Ewell’s brigade who 
had been posted with his company on picket at Yates 
Ford, not far below Union Mills, retired from his 
post and reported in the most positive manner that 
the enemy had appeared in heavy force on the 
opposite hank of Bull’s Eun, and commenced build- 
ing two bridges. He further stated that he had seen 
General M‘Dowell on a white horse, superintending 
the construction of the bridge. As there was no 
reason to doubt his veracity or courage, General 
Ewell of course sent at once the information to 
General Beauregard, and thence the order for my 
movement. After the message was despatched, some- 
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thing suggested a doubt as to the correctness of the 
report, and the officer making it was sent in charge 
of another to ascertain the facts. On arriving in 
sight of the ford he pointed triumphantly to the 
opposite bank, and exclaimed, There they are; don’t 
you see the two bridges ? don’t you see M‘Dowell on 
his white horse ? ” when the fact was, that there was 
nothing visible but the ford, and the unoccupied 
banks of the stream, which were so obstructed as to 
render a crossing impracticable until the obstructions 
were removed. It was then apparent that it was 
a clear case of hallucination, produced by a derange- 
ment of the nervous system consequent on a loss of 
sleep, and great anxiety of mind resulting from the 
nature of the duties in which he had been engaged. 
Neither his sincerity or his courage was questioned ; 
and this affair shows how the most careful com- 
mander may be misled when he has to rely on 
information furnished by others.’ 

‘ It requires very great experience and a very 
discriminating judgment to enable a commanding 
general to sift the truth out of the great mass of 
exaggerated reports made to him, and then he has 
often to rely on Ms own personal inspection. 

‘ I have known important movements to be sus- 
pended on the battle-field, on account of reports* 
from very gallant officers that the enemy was on 
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CHAPTEE XVri. 


M A ItCHES — CAMPS — SUPPLIES, 


The Inisiness of an army is to march and to fight. By rapid and 
wisely directed marches a skilful general prejjares the way for a suc- 
cessful campaign, reaps the fruits of victory, or escapes from pursu- 
ing and superior fui'ces . — General Dufour. 

Encampments of the same army should always he formed so as to 
protect each other. — Napoleon. 


Ip the marches of cavalry are not judiciously ar- 
ranged, and the distances carefully regulated, espe- 
cially in the opening of a campaign, great injury 
will be done to the force; the horses will soon be 
rendered unfit for service, and then the men will not 
be of much use. 

Horses must be trained to long marches gradually, 
and when they are accustomed to it, and have been 
brought into a fiard-working condition by practice, 
then they will effect forced marches without any 
difficulty to themselves, and without deteriorating in 
any degree from the effective value of the corps. 

If it is necessary to march any given, distance, and 
they are not required to keep pace with a column of 
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infantiy, the cavaliy should push on at a moderate 
trot, say six miles an hour or perhaps a little more, 
the men being allowed to rise in their stirrups, as it 
eases the horse and man considerably ; walking the 
column, however, up and down hill. And if the 
road is perfectly level, then it would be better to 
walk one mile out of every three, in order by 
changing the pace to relieve both horses and men. 

Frequent halts should be made, and the men 
allowed to dismount for a few minutes. This is of 
advantage on long marches. On one occasion, when 
I was making a march of some forty miles, and with 
horses not very fresh, at intervals I ordered the men 
to dismount and, leading the horses, march a couple 
of miles or so ou foot. This was a great assistance 
to the homes, and did not fatigue the men, who, 
carrying no knapsacks or muskets, could march with 
ease. Forced marches could be best made in this 

way. I mean forced marches as regards distance. 

Dot speed. 

In aU cases, the precaution of an advanced and 
rear guard, as described in a former chapter, must 
be attended to with a greater or less degree of 
vigilance, in accordance with circumstances. 

If the force of cavalry is very large, the march 
should be made by different detachments with inter- 
vals beteeen to prevent crowding and confusion - 
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and if there are several parallel roads leading in the 
same direction, the different parts of the corps can 
be distributed on the different roads, if the com- 
munication between them is free and open, and if 
they are not too distant from each other. If close 
to the enemy, these points must be more carefully 
looked to, and the point of concentration must he in 
possession, of your own troops. The great desideratum 
in moving over an enemy’s countr}^ is, if possible, to 
advance in parallel columns at such a distance that, 
by deploying, the intervening spaces can at once be 
covered in line. 

Columns should never cross each other, because 
delay and annoyance are sure to be caused to one or 
other of them, and disputes may easily arise unless 
care has been taken to lay down accurately the 
manner in which the columns are to pass. No 
column should allow another to pass it without a 
special order to that effect. 

Troops in summer time should always start as 
early as possible, the men being first allowed to 
breakfast. This should always he carefully attended 
to : men cannot work or perform any duty in a 
famished condition, nor horses undergo fatigue if not 
carefully fed. Officers should bear this in mind, 
keep their men and horses well fed and cared for, 
and they will have more influence over their men, 

u 
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will get more work out of them, and will have-more 
confidence in them, than by any other course they 
can take. 

Stonewall Jackson, one of the grandest and finest 
soldiers that ever lived, and at the same time one of 
the best men that the world has seen, was excessively 
careful of the comfort of his men- He had a standing 
order that on the line of march, if a halt took place, 
if only for five minutes to fix a plank on a bridge or 
for any purpose, the troops should be ordered to 
pile arms as they stood, and be allowed to lay down 
in their ranks. General Early told me that on one 
occasion, where a halt occurred for a few minutes, 
General Jackson, who was riding by, noticed that the 
officer (one of Early’s brigadiers) had neglected to 
cause the men to pile arms, the delay being a very 
short one. The General \vas so much annoyed that 
he immediately ordered the officer under arrest, and 
it was with some little difficulty that General Early 
was able to get him reinstated in his command. 

Night marches are not good, for many reasons : 
they are not good for the health of the men, there is 
much more straggling, and they are also more liable 
to surprise. If, however, the country is clear of the 
enemy, and it is in midsummer, forced marches can 
be better made at night ; for it is cooler, and the men 
can lay by during the hot part of the day and rest. 
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Hdts should always be made, except in extraordi- 
aary circumstances, in the middle of the day, to give 
the men sufficient time to rest, to cook, and to feed 
both themselves and their horses. 

Colonel Brackett, in his * History of the United 
States Cavalry,’ which has been quoted from in a 
former chapter, makes the following remarks on 
marches: ‘About marching too, a few lines may 
not be amiss. In starting out after feedirig, let the 
horses walk about one hour, when a halt of fifteen 
minutes ought to be sounded. Let the men close up 
and then dismount. This eases the horse, gives him 
a chance to breathe a short time, and makes him feel 
better. When ready to start, tighten up the girths, 
which will be found to have slackened, one or two 
boles. Ho not let the saddle be loose on the hack — 
it should sit snug ; but at the same time caution all 
soldiers not to draw too tightly, as I have seen some 
dreadful sores made on horses’ sides by the ring and 
strap which is used on the M'CIellan saddle, and 
which is borrowed from the Mexicans.’ « » » * 

‘ The horses should be watered once or twice on 
the march, if it is convenient, and should be allowed 
to drink as much water as they wdfnt, provided they 
are moved on after drinking; but on no account 
should they, after marching some distance, be allowed 
to drink and cool. If this is permitted^ in nine cases 
, ■0 2 
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out of ten the animals will be foundered. Officers 
should be continually on their guard, watching re- 
cruits in this respect, as by its neglect many a fine 
animal has been ruined.’ 

If a march is very close to the evening, and the 
force is large, the columns should have as broad a 
front as the road will allow, in order to have the 
loice as much concentrated as possible. If the army 
is large and the ground is suitable, the cavalry will 
sometimes march in heavy columns in the fields. 
Infantry sometimes do the same thing, leaving the 
roads clear for the artillery and trains. 

Forced marches are a very great strain on cavalry 
and infantry, and have a more prejudicial effect with 
the former than with the latter arm. .Officers of 
cavalry should consequently endeavour to rest their 
horses and recruit them after a forced march, in 
order to keep them always in condition. If they once 
fall off seriously, they can rarely be recruited again 
on service. Infantry should also be kept in condition. 
Crawford’s brigade, which at the time of the battle of 
Falavera marched sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours, 
three weeks afterwards were only able, with the 
greatest difficulty/and after frequent halts, to reach 
t e summit of Mirabete, a distance of only four miles 
rom where they started.. This was caused by pre- 
vious sufferings and deprivations during the inter- 
mediate period. 
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M^n should always carry some provisions with 
them in their havresacks, and some oats in their 
nose-bags for the horses, and waggons should accom- 
pany the troops with provisions. General Dufour 
says that Marshal Davoiist in the Eussian campaign 
had arranged the knapsacks of the men so that they 
could carry in them four biscuits of a pound weight, 
and under each a little bag of flour weighing ten 
pounds, besides two loaves of three pounds’ weight 
each in a havresack. This, it seems, would load the 
men down terribly, but they would be well fed, and 
so many waggons would not be required. And per- 
haps well-fed men in good condition would march 
better under sixty pounds’ weight than a starving 
man with no load to hear him down. 

Cavalry on the march should never break ranks to 
bivouac or camp, until all the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood is examined and the outposts formed, 
videttes posted, and patrols sent out. These pre- 
cautions should also be taken on halts on the march. 

Hozier describes the manner in which the Prussian 
army marched in pursuit of the Austrians after the 
battle of Koniggratz, in the following words: *But 
where the army marched all was bustle and noise, the 
infantry tramped monotonously along the roads, while 
the cavalry spread in bending lines through the fields, 
and behind the combatants toiled long trains of 
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waggons wMch carried the stores of this large strmy. 
Along every road and every lane foot soldiers 
naarched, and cavalry occupied the intervals between 
the heads of the columns, all pointing southward 
towards the Elbe. For miles on either side could 
be seen the clouds of dust raised by the marching 
troops : in some places it rose from trees and woods, 
in others from among houses, or from the hard 
straight roads leading through the wide corn land, 
where the hot July sun poured its rays straight 
down upon the soldiers’ heads, and made them suffer 
much from heat and thirst.’ 

Cavalry for one day or two will march tremendous 
distances, but they must have time to recruit after- 
wards ; the horses will not pick up strength again 
nearly as quickly as the men. Wellington once, in 
India in 1803, marched his cavalry sixty miles in 
thirty-two hours. Lord Lake, before the battle of 
Furruckabad, marched, it is said, seventy miles in 
twentj^-four hours. In the raid around M'Clellan’s 
army through Chambersburgh in 1862, as before 
stated. General Stuart’s cavalry marched ninety 
miles in thirty -six hours, including a forced passage 
of the Potomac. While General Duke mentions an 
instance in Kentucky where General Burbridge, in 
June 1864, marched nearly ninety miles in thirty 
hours, and surprised General Morgau’s command in 
camp. 
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Case should be taken on the line of inarch to pre- 
vent men drinking. Some will say it is necessary to 
give men spirits, to keep them up. I do not see any 
necessity for it. I have always noticed that the men 
who do not drink at all stand work the best and will 
hold out the longest. The only case in which spirits 
should be allowed might be in long sieges, in trenches 
where the men cannot get exercised and require 
some artificial means of keeping up the heat of the 
body. 

Eailways are not of much use for moving cavalry. 
They could only be carried in small numbers, and 
cavalry can march so rapidly that they do not re- 
quire to be moved by trains. Eailways also cannot 
be used in an advance into an enemy’s country. In 
June 1866, when the Fenian invasion took place on 
the Niagara frontier, I was sent over -with some 
forty men of my command hurriedly to form a scout- 
ing force for the column under Colonel Peacocke. 
We went by steamer to Port Dalhousie from Toronto, 
some thirty-six miles, in about three hours. In forty- 
five minutes more we were in Port Eobinson, a dis- 
tance of some fifteen miles farther ; having unloaded 
the men from the vessel on to the cars of Welland 
Eailway, and unloaded from the cars at the village. 
At Port Eobinson, the men were fed by requisition 
telegraphed ahead, and in forty minutes from our 
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arrival tbe men and torses were fed, the horses 
watered, the men fallen in, and the column on the 
move. We marched some nine miles in about fifty- 
five minutes, and reached Chippawa, sixty miles from 
Toronto, in less than five hours and a half, includ- 
ing a halt for feeding, — more than ten miles an 
hour, including stoppages. It must be considered, 
however, that we were hurried on by rumours of 
fighting ahead. I mention this as an instance of 
the rapidity that can be attained by the use of 
steam by land and on water in moving small bodies 
of troops. 

Stonewall .Tackson. when his army were marching 
along a line of railway, was accustomed to order the 
trains to pick up as many as possible from the rear 
of the column and carry them on to the front of the 
line of march, and place them down some distance 
ahead, and then go hack and bring on another load. 
By this means the respective positions of the men in 
the column changed, the same men not being com- 
pelled to drag along in the rear all the time. 

CAMPS. 

In the Confederate war for independence the 
strict rules which guide the laying out of camps in 
European armies were not regarded or followed out. 
Circumstances generally dictated the position as well 
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as ttie arrangement of tbe camps of the different 
corps and divisions. Tents were very rarely used 
when really campaigning, except for the staff officers. 
The men of course, of the different regiments and 
companies, camped close together, but the formation 
of the ground had its influence upon them. Captain 
Eoss, in his ‘ Cities and Camps of the Confederate 
States,’ says, ‘ They are much more pleasant and 
comfortable than if rules were strictly adhered to.’ 
Colonel Heros Von Borcke says of Greneral Fitzhiigh 
Lee’s bivouac: ‘The camp was a novelty to me in 
the art of castrametation. The horses were not 
picketed in regular lines as in European armies, but 
were scattered about anywhere in the neighbouring 
wood, some tethered to swinging limbs, some tied to 
small trees, others again left to browse at will upon 
tbe undergrowth.’ 

This system would answer very well in America 
and Canada, where wood is so plentiful, and forests 
are scattered about everywhere ; but in Europe, 
where often there would be a difficulty in finding 
places to picket horses to, the lines and picket pegs 
must be carried along in waggons, as well as cooking 
utensils and other articles that a regiment requires. 
In this case the camp must be laid out regularly, 
and according to fixed rules. 

Tents should not he used in time of war ; the 
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extra waggons they require, and the incumbralice 
they are on the roads, cause them to retard the army 
very much in its movements. Napoleon said that 
tents killed more men than the enemy’s artillery, 
and held that bivouacs were much more healthy. 
Camps should, if possible, be situated near water, or 
otherwise a great' inconvenience is entailed on the 
men in obtaining it. The men should hut them- 
selves if the army is to halt for any time ; the huts 
require no transportation, and are far more healthy 
for the troops. 

In a cavalry bivouac the arms are stacked in rear 
of each row of horses with the saddle and bridle, 
unless very near an enemy, when the saddles should 
be left on all night with the girths slackened. The 
men should also always be allowed fires, except in 
extraordinary cases. They are a great comfort to 
the men, and by drying the ground around them 
make it better to sleep on. If possible, shelters 
should be constructed open towards the fires and the 
line of horses. Officers should bivouac with their 
troops ; if they sleep in houses, the men do not bear 
up so cheerfully as if they see their officers sharing 
their hardships. 

If not too near an enemy, the troops can be 
billeted in the houses and villages. The Prussian 
army acted on this principle to a great extent in 
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Boiysmia and Moravia in 1866. Hozier says on one 
occasion : ‘ The towns of Przelautch and Pardubitz 
were entirely filled with Prussian soldiers. On every 
door was written in chalk the name of the regiment 
and company to which the house was allotted, and 
the number of men which it was to accommodate. 
The numbers appeared enormous, for the size of the 
houses : fifty or sixty men were sometimes billeted 
in a small house with four rooms, but the soldiers 
managed well enough so long as they could get straw 
to lie upon ; but here there was a great scarcity of 
that, and the men had to sleep as they could, on the 
floor or in the gardens.’ Speaking of another town 
where the troops were billeted, Hozier says : ‘ Thus 
the town, before so noisy, grew perfectly still, and 
no sound was heard, except the monotonous step of 
a sentry, or the uneasy neigh of some restless horse ; 
but the arms piled with the bayonets fixed, beside 
each house, with the knapsacks laid close to the 
butts, packed and ready to be instantly taken up, 
told that the soldiers were ready, and that the least 
alarm would fill the streets with armed men ready to 
march.’ 

Napoleon’s views are worth inserting here as the 
highest authority that can be given on anything 
relating to war or the management of armies. 

^ Tents,’ says he, ‘ are not wholesome. It is better for 
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tlie soldier to bivouac, because be can sleep withe bis 
feet towards the fire, be may shelter himself from 
the wind with a few boards or a little straw. The 
ground upon which he lies will be rapidly dried in 
the vicinity of the fire. Tents are necessary for the 
superior officers, who have occasion to read and con- 
sult maps, and who oiig-ht to be ordered never to 
sleep in a house, a fatal abuse which has given rise 
to so many disasters. Ail the European nations 
have so far followed the example of the French as 
to discard their tents ; and if they be still used in 
camps of mere parade, it is because they are econo- 
mical, sparing woods, thatched roofs, and villages. 
The shade of a tree against the heat of the sun, and 
any sorry shelter whatever against the rain, are 
preferable to tents. The carriage of the tents for 
each battalion wmukl load five horses, who would be 
much better employed in carrying provisions. Tents 
are a subject of observation for the enemy’s spies 
and officers of the staff, they give them an insight 
into your numbers and the position that you occupy, 
and thus inconvenience occurs every day and every 
instant in the day. An army ranged in two or three 
lines of bivouac is only to be perceived at a distance 
by the smoke, which the enemy may mistake for the 
vapour of the atmosphere. It is impossible to count 
the number of fires ; it is easy, however, to count 
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the* number of tents, and to trace out the position 
that they occupy.’ 

Camps should be on high ground, and, if possible, 
where wood and water can be conveniently obtained ; 
the flanks should be protected, if possible, and 
cavalry with the main army should encamp, if 
convenient, in rear of infantry, as the latter can be 
got under arms quicker, and cover the forming up 
of the cavalry. 

The outposts should always be thrown far enough 
forward to cover the camp and give the troops 
ample time to form up in order to receive an enemy. 
The approaches to the camp should be barricaded so 
as to delay an enemy advancing, and enable the 
main guards and inlying pickets to hold them in 
check with greater effect. 

SUPPLIES. 

The art of subsisting troops of all arms is one of 
the most difficult matters that a general has to 
attend to, especially in time of war, and in a hostile 
country. If the army is advancing, it becomes more 
difficult, because every march takes it farther from 
its base, and consequently from its magazines. 

Troops are supplied by magazines, by purchase ^ 
from the country in which the army is operating, 
and by forced requisitions. A system arranged by 
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whicli the first and second plans are both tised. 
seems to combine the most advantages — the maga- 
zines forming the reserves, and the daily wants 
supplied as much as possible by purchases from the 
inhabitants. Provisions, even in an enemy’s country, 
should always be paid for promptly ; it is the cheap- 
est, best, and safest plan, in the long run. By this 
course the people will bring their provisions into 
camp with confidence, they will exert themselves to 
raise crops as much as they can, and the country 
will not be devastated. 

Where forced requisitions are resorted to, and the 
food not paid for, a different effect, and a disastrous 
one, will be the result. The inhabitants will conceal 
their stores so that they will only occasionally be 
discovered, they will abandon their homes, there will 
be nothing to induce them to sow seed again ; and, 
in the second year, if the war lasts so long, the 
country becomes a desert, a barren wilderness. 

With reference to cavalry, with which we have 
more particularly to deal, the question of subsistence 
is of a rather difficult character. The immense 
bulk and weight of forage for a large body of cavalry 
renders it almost impossible to carry the food any 
distance; and horses eat so much in weight, that 
waggons that could carry supplies for 1000 men 
could only provide food enough for about 100 
horses. 
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Cavalry must therefore be supplied from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the army; but there is 
this advantage, that no cooking or preparation is 
required for the horses, and that even when regular 
distribution of forage fails for a time, the horses 
can often pick up something to eat by pasturing in 
the fields around their camps. 

The proper place for cavalry, however, is on the 
front of the army, as well as to its flanks and rear. 
From their mobility they can be spread over a great 
extent of country, and without danger of being cut 
off. They should therefore be thrown out in differ- 
ent directions, and scattered during any lull in the 
active operations. By this means the main army is 
better guarded from surprise ; and the horses, from 
not being gathered in large numbers, are far more 
healthy, are much more easily fed, and, on an alarm 
or on the approach of active fighting, they can 
rapidly be concentrated on the noain army, fresh 
and in good condition for work. 

There should always be magazines of forage, 
especially of oats, or grain of some kind, with the 
main army pretty well up to the front, so that when 
the cavalry are concentrated for action the distribution 
of forage may be regular. Cavalry should have their 
nose-bags in good order, and endeavour always to 
keep a feed on hand. The men, also, should never 
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be started on a march, or commence any operation, 
without having some food in their havresacks. I 
am much opposed to the horse being loaded down 
more than can be helped, but it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the comfort of the men that they should 
have one day’s rations on hand always, so that, no 
matter what turns up, they have some sort of a re- 
serve to fall back upon for a time. 

As cavalry are generally scattered on the outskirts 
of an army, and the men are therefore generally 
more easily fed by requisition, they should not carry 
much food with them ; but with infantry it is differ- 
ent. Providing them with food is a difficult matter, 
and the waggon trains under any circumstances are 
enormous, so that a great gain is effected by causing 
the men to carry a certain amount of provisions with 
them. The Roman soldier carried ' usually fifteen 
days’ provisions with him: active hurried operations 
of a campaign are often completed in that time. 

Foraging should not be resorted to if it is possible 
for tbe commissariat department to obtain sufficient 
supplies without taking that course. There are 
many reasons for this. It has a demoralising ten- 
dency with the men, it has an injurious effect upon 
their discipline, it is annoying and troublesome to 
the inhabitants, and excesses are very apt to be com- 
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niittSd. If it does become necessary, however, the 
steadiest troops must be employed, and any mis- 
conduct on their part promptly and severely pun- 
ished. 

Foraging parties should never be sent out unless 
the country has been well reconnoitred, and they 
should be strongly guarded and supported, to prevent 
surprise, and ensure the safe bringing in of the sup- 
plies. If the troops commit any excesses and plunder 
from the inhabitants, the cases should be investigated 
closely, the amount of loss assessed, and paid at once 
to the sufferers, the amount being deducted from the 
pay and allowances of the corps by which the offence 
has been committed. A few examples made in this 
way will have a most beneficial effect on the troops, 
and will quiet the fears and ill-feelings of the in- 
habitants. 

An officer of cavalry who is often on detached 
duty on the outskirts of an arm}’- in an enemy’s 
country, should always remember that nothing adds 
more to the credit of his corps, and his nation, than 
a kind and courteous bearing towards the inhabitants. 
No sour looks or impertinent reuiarks should ever 
cause soldiers to lose their self-command. By a dig- 
nified and imperturbable bearing, and a uniform res- 
pect to the feelings of the inhabitants, as well as to 
' , X 
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tiieir rights of private property, they will rapidly gain 
friends among the people ; a circumstance which can- 
not fail in being productive of the most beneficial 
results to the whole army. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PASSAGE OP DEFILES AND EIYEES. 


The passing of rivers is justly considered as one of the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous operations of war . — General Lloyd. 


The system of passing defies by cavalry or dra- 
goons, was formerly very different from the plan 
which should be adopted now. When cavalry have 
long-range fire-arms, and are organised and equipped 
to fight dismounted, they can carry the defiles in 
accordance with the rules laid down for infantry, 
if, from the nature of the ground, the latter force 
would be the most suitable to attempt it. 

Formerly, if the infantry had not come np, a 
cavalry force coming to a defile, had to adopt a very 
different line of action. Xolan lays down the rules 
which mounted men should follow in such a case ; he 
says, Always pass a defile quickly.’ ‘ Occupy half the 
road only, and make the men keep the near side of 
it, to prevent the troops getting jammed up when 
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attacked, and to .keep that side clear on wJ'.ieli a 
cavalry soldier makes use of his sword (the riglit).’ 

“ Before entering a defile, reconnoitre it. Wooded 
places and defiles of no great length are reconnoitred 
by making a man of tlie advanced guard gailop 
through, followed at some distance by a single 
horseman. If there is no direct impediment, the 
advanced guard then gallop through, and keep the 
outlet until the main body has passed out.’ 

^When a cavalry detachment without infantry 
has no choice, but is obliged to pass a defile known 
to be in the possession of the enemy, their best 
chance is to attempt it at night and at a gallop. 
If a barricade has been raised, the advanced party 
give notice, and a few dismounted men endeavour 
to remove it. If the obstruction is of such a nature 
as to be impassable on horseback and impossible to 
remove, the party tvill have to him hack.'’ 

‘ When acting with infantry, these reconnoitre the 
defile, for it would be dangerous for the cavalry to 
find an enemy’s infantry posted there on their flanks 
and out of reach of their swords.’ 

What arguments these few sentences of Nolan, 
the champion of the Sword, contain in fiivour of 
the mounted rifles 1 Fancy the loss sustained by a 
party of swordsmen galloping into a defile barricaded, 
and fired upon from each flank, obliged to with- 
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draw.* In almost every instance .wliere it would be 
better to gallop tbrougb, it could be done as well 
by mounted rifles as by cavalry proper, and if the 
dragoons used their revolvers, a great deal better, 
while in case of need the men could dismount and 
clear the flanks of the defiile by skirmishers on foot. 

The flanks of a defile, the heights on either side of 
it, should always be reconnoitred and held by dis- 
mounted men before the head of the column enters 
it — and the whole column should not be committed 
until the outlet has been secured. Baggage waggons 
should never be allowed to enter until the debouche 
is in the hands of the advance force. A jiortion of 
the artillery should precede the column, in order 
that its fire may not be masked, but that it may 
open at once on the enemy if they come in range. 

If the enemy show a disposition to defend obsti- 
nately the passage of a defile, every effort should be 
made to turn it, in order to threaten their retreat. 
This will often cause them to abandon their defence, 
and retire, leaving the defile open to the main 
army. 

These turning movements should always be at- 
tempted by dragoons, with some guns attached, for 
they are not liable to be cut off, if detached to any 
distance from the army. 

In covering a retreat through a defile, dismount a 
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number of men, and line the heights with Sharp- 
shooters, and at the same time overturn some wag- 
gons in the defile, or raise barricades in some way, 
defending them also with dismounted men, placing 
a gun in position, if circumstances are favourable. 

If driven from this position, the force should be 
drawn up in rear of the defile in such a manner 
that they can charge simultaneously on the front 
and flank of the head of the column, as it deboueheS) 
so as to prevent its having an opportunity to deploy. 

Sometimes it is necessary to retreat through a 
defile — always a most difficult operation. A portion 
of the cavalry must show front to the rear, and cover 
the passage of the remainder, who should, on passing, 
line the heights with sharpshooters, who can cover 
the retreat of the rear party, when they are obliged 
to retire. 

Nolan quotes from the life of General Sohr, an 
instance of a retreat through a defile, which we will 
reproduce here as an illustration of the manner in 
which that officer preserved steadiness and discipline 
in his squadron. 

‘ To check the pursuit of the enemy, a strong rear 
guard was pushed forward at 3 o’clock a. m., from 
Weisseiiberg to Wurschen. The enemy was brought 
to a stand by the sudden opening of our artillery, 
and more than an hour elapsed before he received 
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sufficient reinforcements to resume the offensive, and 
drive in our rear guard.’— 

‘ At the pass of Eothkretcham, to the eastward of 
Weissenberg, is an arm. of the Lobaur stream, the 
passage of which was hotly contested. Sohr’s 
squadron was formed in the plain in front of the 
defile, and the enemy’s troops of all arms were seen 
pressing forward on the neighbouring heights to the 
north and westward. When our rear guard had 
effected its retreat through the defile, Sohr thought 
it high time to do the same, and gave the word, 
‘‘ Divisions,” right about wheel — march ! ” ’ 

‘ The enemy was near at hand, and the division 
wheeled about hurriedly, and almost before the com- 
mand was given ’ — 

‘ The experienced leader, who had an eye to the 
future behaviour of his squadron, immediately 
fronted the divisions again, and, placing himself at 
their head, said : “ I’ll have you all cut down by the 
enemy ratber than see you work unsteadily.” ’ 

‘ He faced the foe ; not a sound was heard in the 
squadron ; the enemy pressed on : and their artillery 
opened with round shot on the defile in his rear, 
cutting up the ground on both sides of the devoted 
hand. The sudden fronting and bold attitude of 
Sohr’s squadron fortunately led the enemy to sup- 
pose that supports were at hand, and they ordered a 
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flank movement to turn his position. His situf|.tioa 
became more critical every moment he remained, 
for the enemy’s cavalry were now coming up. Still 
not a movement was perceptible in the squadron, 
till, turning his horse towards them, he gave the 
vrord in his peculiarly measured way — 

Divisions’ . . . ‘right about wheel ’ . 
‘Walk’ . . . ^ March’ . . ‘Threes right;’ 

and in a voice of thunder, he added, ‘ At speed 
‘ March ’ ‘ Hide as hard as you can.’ ” The defile was 
passed almost together with the enemy. Never 
again did his squadron hurry. In the hour of danger 
the hussars looked with confidence to their leader, 
and “ were in hand.” ’ 

PASSAGE OF RIVERS. 

Bridg-es and fords are a species of defile, shorter, 
generally, than defiles proper, bnt more difficult to 
force if ably defended. On the .ndvanoed gntird 
reaching a bridge, where the enemy is not visible, 
the ground on the opposite side should be curefully 
reconnoitred before the main body of the adyance 
crosses over. This can be done by a few horsemen, 
who can gallop across, and then, spreading in every 
direction np and down the banics, can discover whe- 
ther any hostile force is concealed. 

If no force is discovered, then the different parties 
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coiuposing the aclTance guard, cross oyer as quickly 
as possible, the same formation of flaokers, &c. 
being resumed immediately on reaching the far 
side. 

It is very difficult to force the passage of a bridge, 
if it is a long one, and the opposite bank is the high- 
est, and the enemy have a large force of artillery 
posted. In this case artillery are required to con- 
centrate such a fire upon the defenders on the other 
side, as to drive them away from the bridge, in order 
to give an opportunity for the troops to rush across. 
In many instances, a body of cavalry in the advance 
have seized a passage of a river, by charging boldly 
across a bridge, at a gallop, and driving away the 
defenders. 

Mounted rifles should be dismounted in endea- 
vouring to force the passage of a bridge, and placed 
along the banks, taking advantage of every cover in 
order to pour a rapid and sustained fire on the ene- 
my on the opposite side. In many cases, in following 
up a retreating foe, they will be quite able to effect 
a crossing, without waiting for the main force to 
come up, by making a judicious use of their two- 
fold power, of fire and speed ; as a portion mounted 
might often dash across the bridge at the gallop, 
under cover of the fire of their dismounted com- 
rades. 
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The different plans for effecting' a passage of a 
river, where there are no bridges or fords, are 
almost innumerable. Cavalry offieers, however, should 
remember that where the footing is good on both 
banks, cavalry can always, if noeessar}^, swim across. 
We have already seen that Warteuslebeii, in 1796, 
swam the Main at the head of twenty-four squadrons. 
This plan should only be adopted in case of emer- 
gency. 

The most common kind of bridges which are used 
in armies, are pontoon bridges, and for narrow rivers 
they serve a very good purpose. Col onel Simcoe, in the 
American Eevolution of 177G, had the bodies of his 
waggons so constructed, that they could be used as 
pontoons as well as boats, and could hold six men 
each. This, it seems, would be a good plan, and save 
a regular pontoon train to a certain extent. In 
Canada, or the United States, large rafts could be 
rapidly made, and, by crossing a cable, they could be 
drawn backwards and forwards, and a large number 
of men crossed at each trip. 

At Alcantara, in 1812, Colonel Sturgeon invented a 
plan for repairing the bridge at that place, without 
the enemy being aware of his preparations. He 
secretly prepared a net-work of strong ropes, in such 
a way that it might be carried in parts. It was 
transported to Alcantara in seventeen carriages, 
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caBles were stretched across the chasm from beams 
fixed up on each side, and the net-work was drawn 
over, and a bridge constructed on it, which took over 
the heaviest guns in safety. 

Stonewall Jackson constructed a bridge over the 
ford of the South Eiver just before the battle of Port 
Eepublic, with waggons placed in the stream, with- 
out their bodies, the axles forming beams to support 
the flooring, which was constructed of loose boards 
from a neighbouring saw mill. There was some 
carelessness in the construction of it, so that the men 
could only cross in single file, which caused the sup- 
ports to come into action very slowly, and occasioned 
thereby much loss. 

Colonel Simcoe gives an account of the passage of 
the Eivanna Eiver, in June 1781, as follows : 

‘ The water was fenced, as it were, with spars and 
canoes, so as to make a lane, and the horses swam 
over between them ; the infantry passed on the float, 
which held with ease one hundred and thirty men, 
and had been made in four hours.’ 

Col. Von Borcke gives the particulars of the pas- 
sage of the Chickahominy Eiver in June 1862, during 
G-eneral Stuart’s celebrated raid around McClellan’s 
army. He says : 

* Two regiments and the two pieces of horse artil- 
lery were ordered, in case of an attack, to cover our 
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retreat; whilst all the other available men were dis- 
mounted, some of them being employed to build 
bridges, the others to swim the river with, the 
horses.’ 

‘ A bridge for foot passengers was hastily con- 
structed across the stream, whicli was about ninety 
feet in breadth, and the saddles, &c., were carried 
over it. 

‘All the swimmers took the unsaddled horses 
through the river, some riding them, others swim- 
ming by their side, with one hand holding the mane, 
and the other directing the horse. 

‘ After about four hours’ work a second bridge was 
completed for the artillery, and more than half the 
horses had reached the other side of the river.’ 

In the last war in Grermany, the Prussians, ex- 
pecting that the bridge over Eiese would be destroyed, 
had before the declaration of war secretly measured 
it, and had caused a complete new bridge to be. made 
ready to put up at once. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SUEPRISES AMD AMBUSCADES. 


En effot, pour surprendre I’ennenu, il faut bien coiinaitre ses forces 
et ses dispositions. Pour s’embusquer, il fiiut non-seiilemeiit bien 
choisir le lieu eonvenable, mais s’y rendre sans 6tre apercju sans 
donner le moindi’e soup^on de sa niarclie . — General I)e Braok. 


The benefit of surprising the enemy is very great, in 
consequence of the demoralisation that always results 
from it. A well-planned and vigorously-executed 
surprise rarely fails in succeeding, if the surprise is 
complete, and the enemy has not the necessary time 
to make his arrangements to meet the attack. 

A surprise can rarely or never take place, if the 
outpost duty is properly performed, if the officers 
and men on whom it devolves are vigilant and in- 
telligent, and if the light cavalry patrols are numerous 
and watchful. An ambuscade is still less likely to 
succeed, if the duty of the advance guards and 
flankers is effectually executed. 

If, however, your spies and scouts bring informa- 
tion showing that the advanced guards of the enemy 
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are not properly organised, or tliat he is marching 
without the usual pi-ecautions, these arrangements 
should be made to ambuscade him, and if it can be 
done, the ground being favourable, the success will 
certainly be great. In the same way, if the outposts 
of the. enemy are careless and negligently posted, then 
a surprise might be attempted by the cavalry and 
dragoons, as these troops can move so much more 
rapidly than the other arms, and would give so much 
less time for the enemy to prepare. 

In moving to surprise an enemy, or to take up a 
position for an ambuscade, the march should generally 
be made in the night, when the movements of the 
force cannot be perceived. Great care must be 
taken to make as little noise as possible. Horses 
which neigh or cough should not be taken, and 
hard roads, where the horses’ hoofs would make a 
great clatter, should be avoided, and the scabbards 
should be bound around with something to prevent 
them jingling. 

In these night marches with a view to a surprise, 
great care must be taken if several columns are em- 
ployed, that they do not fall in with and attack each 
other in the night. This has often occurred. Once, 
in the Peninsular War, a partizan leader wdtb some 
fifty men got between two French columns in the 
night, and by firing upon both columns caused them 
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to ^commence fighting each other. He thereupon 
immediately slipped off with his command, and left 
the enemy, butchering each other till morning. In 
Wallachia, in 1 853, two Eussian columns attempting 
a surprise, fell in with one another, and fought for 
some time, sufi’ering very severe loss. 

Eainy or foggy weather will sometimes cover a 
surprise, if properly taken advantage of. It is better 
to attack after the patrols and scouts, sent out by the 
enemy’s outposts, have returned in the morning, 
following them back to camp at a distance, and 
allowing them to reach the posts, and give in their 
reports of all being quiet. The troops are usually 
under arms while the patrols are out, and on their 
return, finding nothing threatening, will allow them- 
selves some rest. If cavalry can dash in then, they 
will be very likely to surprise them, while taking 
breakfast or watering or cleaning their horses. 

The surprise of Eocquencourt, in 1815, was one of 
the most successful and well-planned operations of 
the sort of which we have record ; it partaking 
somewhat of the character of a surprise, somewhat of 
that of au ambuscade. 

G-eneral Early surprised Sheridan’s army at the 
battle of Cedar Creek on October 19, 1864, and bis 
arrangements for the operation, as detailed in his 
‘Memoir,’ are worth reproducing here. He says: 
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‘ Rosser was ordered to move before day, in timo to 
attack at live o’clock next morning ; and to endeavour 
to surprise the enemy’s cavalry in camp, .Kershaw 
and Wharton were ordered to move at one o’clock in 
the morning towards Strasbourg, under my personal 
superintendence, and the artillery was ordered to 
concentrate where the Pike passed through the lines 
at Fishers Hill, and at the hour appointed for the 
attack to move at a gallop to Hupps Hill ; the 
movement of the artillery being thus delayed for fear 
of attracting the attention of the enemy by the 
rumbling of the wheels over the macadamized road. 
Swords and canteens were directed to be left in camp, 
so as to make as little noise as possible. The divi- 
sion commanders were particularly admonished as to 
the necessity for promptness and energy in all their 
movements. And they were instructed to press the 
enemy with vigour, after he was encountered, and to 
allow him no time to form, but to continue the 
pursuit until his forces should be completely routed.’ 

Ambuscades can only succeed when the enemy is 
very negligent in his marches. If he takes the usual 
precautions of advanced and rear guards and flankers, 
with scouting parties as well to the front, it will be 
impossible to ambuscade him. 

In taking up a position to ambuscade an enemjj-, 
scouting parties should surround it to prevent the 
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colu&D being themselves ambuscaded, and also to 
arrest and detain any persons who might take the 
enemy notice of what was going on. 

Ambuscades are usually concealed in woods, in hol- 
lows, or behind hills. Hedges also sometimes conceal 
a party, as well as villages, houses, &c. Fields of 
grain or tall grass can sometimes be used to conceal 
troops, and should always be searched by the flankers 
and scouting parties. 

Circumstances, however, decide all points on service, 
and strict rules cannot be laid down to guide an 
officer in the field. A soldier of an inventive, quick 
genius, will see opportunities, and take advantage of 
them, when another in happy ignorance will never 
know that any chances were even open to him. 

Infantry are more available for ambuscades than 
cavalry; they can operate on broken covered ground, 
where cavalry cannot reach. Mounted rifles, however, 
are useful for this service, by dismounting the men 
near and concealing the horses. 

Cavalry must ambuscade farther from the road on 
which the enemy is marching, than infantry; they 
can cross over the intervening space quicker, and the 
noise which a body of horses will make will not be 
heard. The ambush ought not to be too near the 
road, for fear the flankers should discover them. 

A body of troops in ambush should not light fires, 

■ T,' 
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and the ^eatest silence should be preserved, The 
men should keep the positions in which they .are 
placed, without moving, as that might betray their 
presence to the enemy. 

The signal for attack should be given by the com- 
mander, and the men should carefully refrain from 
firing, even if discovered, until the preconcerted 
signal is given, otherwise the best-laid plans might 
miscarry. 

If cavalry are attacked they should be sent by a 
circuitous route, to endeavour, if possible, to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy. 

If an army is victorious, it should always pursue 
the enemy with vigour, but with caution, for they 
may easily be drawn into an ambuscade and lose the 
whole fruits of the success. At Marengo, that result 
occurred, but not by design, Keller man’s dragoons 
being virtually in ambush behind some vineyards. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONVOYS. 


Le commandant de I’eseorte d’un contoi doit no jamais perdro do 
Tue qne le but de sa mission n’est autre que d!amener a hon port le 
oomoi gui a bti cmijik a sa garde. — Gcnkral de BracJc. 


At the present day, when all civilised countries are 
traversed with railways running in every direction, 
an army operating in any of the countries of Europe, 
excepting perhaps Russia and Turkey, would be able 
to find lines of railways, with ample equipments of 
rolling stock, so situated, as to serve as a line of com- 
munication, and as a means of conveying to an army 
advancing all the supplies which it requires. 

Formerly this service was performed by long 
tedious convoys of waggons, escorted by strong de- 
tachments of troops of all arms, but especially cavalry. 
These convoys wended their sluggish course by slowj 
tiresome marches, dependent to a great extent upon 
the roads and the condition of them, dependent also 
on the weather, which, if wet and unfavourable, would 
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cause great delays in the arrival of the storeS so 
essential to the comfort of an army. 

This old-fashioned method had also the disadvan- 
tage of requiring immense numbers of waggons and 
horses, and men to attend them. These men and 
horses had to be fed. Forage had to be carried for 
them; this required more waggons, and the effective 
strength of an army was hardly more than the num- 
bers employed in administering to its wants. 

Now one train, with a locomotive and twelve cars 
worked by six or eight men, will convey 200 miles 
in twelve hours supplies, ammunition, &c., which 
under the old method would have taken some 
seventy or eighty waggons, as many men, 150 
horses, and an escort about ten days, if the roads 
were in good order, and the weather favourable. 

Still, even at the present time, convoys are re- 
quired for shorter distances, from the nearest point 
on the railways to the army; and these will some- 
times require to be escorted ; so a cavalry officer 
should know somewhat of the duty, in order to be 
in a position to perform it, if called upon to do so. 

The escort of convoys is a very difficult and deli- 
cate task if before an enterprising enemy, and re- 
quires the greatest skill and presence of mind on 
the part of the commander, as well as courage and 
steadiness on the part of the men. 
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Cfenvoys should always march on the road or roads 
the most removed from the enemy and the least 
liable to an inroad from his cavalry, and they should 
always be escorted. A notable instance of the truth 
of this principle was shown at Tobitschau in 1866, 
where Marshal Benedek sent a train of artillery 
from Olmutz to Tobitschau by the road near the 
enemy, while the main column marched by that 
from Olmutz to Prerau. The artillery moved with 
little or no escort, and, as might be expected, were 
intercepted near Nenakowitz by the Prussian cavalry, 
and Colonel Bredow with his single regiment of 
cuirassiers captured eighteen guns and all their 
waggons, &c. The particulars of this affair are de- 
scribed in Chapter X. in a former part of this work. 

Escorts for convoys should be composed partly of 
infantry and partly of dragoons. The infantry should 
march with the convoy ; the cavalry, spreading out 
over the whole country, should give warning of an 
approaching attack, in order to enable dispositions 
to be made for its reception. The dragoons in 
that case concentrating to fight also in defence 
of it. 

A body of pioneers should march at the head of a 
convoy, with a few waggons holding tools, materials, 
&c., in order to repair the bridges and roads where 
they may require it. A third of the escort might 
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also march near the head of the column, about as 
much more in the rear, with the remainder in the 
middle. 

If the road is of a sufficient width the convoy 
should move in double columns, as this plan shortens 
its length by half, and makes it so much more easily 
defended. • 

The same rules as to the halting for a few minutes 
at intervals, and halting to feed in the middle of the 
day, and most other rules which are laid down for 
marches generally, apply equally well to the manage- 
ment of convoys. 

In parking convoys protected situations should be 
found, when possible, and the waggons containing 
the most valuable loads, such as documents, de- 
spatches, money, &c. should be placed in the centre 
of the park, with the others closed up around them. 
The horses should be kept inside the waggons, each 
team with its own waggon. The troops must take 
the same precautions as to outposts, videttes, &c., as 
are laid down in the chapter on that subject. 

It is also necessary to number the waggons, in 
order that each driver may know his position more 
readily, and that questions of precedence may not 
arise among them. This will prevent a great deal of 
confusion which might otherwise occur. 

A list should be carefully prepared containing a. 
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mer^orandum of the contents of each waggon, its 
number, and the name of the driver. This is a very 
important measure and also tends to prevent con- 
fusion and embarrassment. 

A convoy should never enter a defile without 
feeling confident that the outlet is secured, and the 
flanks not occupied by the enemy. A friend of 
the writer, with a small party of some twenty-five 
cavalry, in the war in America, once waited for a 
convoy in a defile where there was a road branching 
off from the main road about the middle of the 
defile. He hid his men near the junction, allowed 
the advanced party and many of the waggons to 
pass, then sending some men to overturn three or 
four waggons beyond the cross-roads to prevent the 
advance party from coming hack, he then turned 
some twenty waggons down the track which branched 
off, then overturned two or three other waggons and 
barricaded the defile behind him, and carried off his 
spoils in safety — covering the retreat with a portion 
of his men. 

Mounted rifles are more suited for this service 
than cavalry proper, as they are better able to fight 
on all kinds of ground ; and it would be more than 
probable that a convoy, if attacked at all, would be 
most likely to receive the attack while moving * 
through a defile, or in broken ground. 
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The numbers and composition of the escort, pinst 
depend, however, to a certain extent, upon the nature 
of the country, the feelings of tlie inhabitants, the 
distance from the army, and the chances of attack. 
The ground to be passed over by the convoy should, 
if possible, be first carefully reconnoitred, and the 
march commenced, only on receipt of the most 
satisfactory reports as to tlie safety of the route. 

The head of the convoy should be moved with 
great regularity, and at an even pace, in order to 
avoid confusion in the column ; and if the train is 
very long, it would be better to divide it, leaving 
intervals in order to prevent the swaying and fluc- 
tuations which will always arise in a very long 
column; and drivers should not be allowed to halt, 
to water their horses, or for any purpose whatever, 
without permission, as it might delay all the others. 
Of course, in powder trains no smoking can be 
allowed. The waggons should not be too heavily 
loaded, and if one happens to break down, its load 
should rapidly be distributed among the others. An 
officer commanding an escort of a convoy, on hear- 
ing from Lis scouts that the enemy is approaching, 
should form up his command in the best disposition 
to meet the attach, keeping the enemy as far re- 
moved from the waggons as possible. These latter 
should move on as fast as they can, while the escort 
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to cover their march. The escort, in case of 
success, should not pursue too far, as the retreat 
might be a rase to draw them away from their 
charge, and their duty is to secure that before every- 
thing. 
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OHAPTEE XXI. 

FLAGS OF TEUCE, 

TJn parlementaire a presque toujonrs line double mission, dont la 
partie cachce est bien plus importante quo la portion ostensible. — 
Gmeral dc Brook. 

The officer chosen to bear a flag of truce into the 
enemy’s lines, should be a man of great intelligence 
and quickness, in order that he may gather as much 
information as possible from the conversation of the 
parties with whom he is thrown in contact, as well 
as from all the circumstances which occ\ir around 
him while engaged on the mission. 

It is desirable that he should be well appointed as 
to horse, arms, uniform, &c., as he will be scanntid 
with great interest by the enemy, and a good moral 
effect is produced by his appearance and equipment, 
if of a character to produce a favourable impression. 
The credit of the army also demands attention to 
this point. 

A trumpeter should accompany a flag of truce, 
and should be directed to sound constantly, while 
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appjjoacliing the enemy’s videttes ; one of the party 
also carrying the white flag conspicuously displayed 
as they advance. The officer, as well as the others 
with him, ought at the same time to endeavour to 
see all they can of the enemy’s lines, before being 
blindfolded, as is the usual custom. Even when 
blindfolded, an officer may pick up a good deal of 
information, by hearing what is passing on about 
him. as he is conducted along. 

In the same way the enemy will endeavour, by 
apparently careless questioning, to obtain information. 
An officer should consequently be on his guard, and 
so frame his replies, as, with an appearance of 
candour, to prevent his questioners from learning 
anything, but rather to mislead them, if possible. 

The trumpeter will also be questioned, and should 
therefore be an intelligent man, and ought to be 
carefully warned of the importance of using great 
caution, in replying to any of the enquiries that may 
be made of him, and of being prudent in his own 
casual conversations. In 1809, in Portugal, Fran- 
eeschi expected an attack on account of the im- 
prudent conversation of an English officer, the 
bearer of a flag of truce. This had some effect in 
preventing Sir Arthur Wellesley from surprising him 
and capturing bis force. 

An officer of outposts will observe great caution in 
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allowing flags of truce to approach his lines, <?and 
will move out and meet them, making the bearers 
leave their escorts in a position where they cannot 
overlook the dispositions of his command. The 
bearer of a flag of truce must be halted and de- 
tained until permission be obtained to conduct him 
to the commanding general, or until instructions are 
received as to what course is to be pursued. If he 
is to be conveyed to the general, he should be blind- 
folded, unless for some good reasons it is deemed 
advisable not to do so. 

A flag of truce should not be received unless it 
purports to come from the opposing general. Sub- 
ordinate officers have no right to send them, and 
if it is attempted they should be sent back. It 
should never be forgotten that flags are often 
sent out for very different purposes from the 
nominal reasons, and if this is seen they should 
not be received. 

In order to illustrate the foregoing principles the 
full particulars of a flag of truce, sent by orders of 
G-eneral Lee to Greneral M'Clellan in 1862, near 
Shepherdstown, Virginia, will be inserted here, quoted 
from Colonel Von Boreke’s ‘ Memoir of the Confe- 
derate War for Independence,’ he having been the 
officer carrying the flag. 

‘The following day there came some important 
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docifments and letters from Greneral R. E. Lee, to 
be transmitted to Greneral McClellan, and I had the 
honour to be selected by our Commander-in-chief 
as the bearer of them into the Federal lines. To 
make a favourable impression upon “ our friends the 
enemy,” I fitted myself out as handsomely as the 
very seedy condition of my wardrobe would allow, 
and as all my own horses were more or less broken 
down, I borrowed a high-stepping, fine-limbed, 
chestnut from one of my comrades of the staff for 
the occasion. General Stuart took advantage of the 
opportunity to send, under my charge, a batch of 
prisoners for exchange, and entrusting me with some 
private messages to M‘Clellan bade me proceed as 
far as possible into the enemy’s lines and employ all 
my diplomacy to attain a large insight into his 
position, to as great an extent at least as was con- 
sistent with the proprieties of my mission. About 
ten o’clock in the morning, my 50 or 60 Yankee 
prisoners were turned over to me by Colonel W. H. 
F. Lee at his camp, and at noon I reached the 
Potomac near Shepherdstown escorted by a cavalcade 
of our officers, who were interested in accompanying 
me, as far as the river, with my flag of truce. This 
imposing ensign consisted of a white pocket-handker- 
chief on a long pole, and was borne most loftily by 
one of our couriers, a handsome martial-looking 
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fellow, who crossed the river with it, and soon brofig ht 
me the permission to come to the opposite shore. 

‘ On the Maryland shore I was received by a 
major who was in command of the ontposts at this 
part of the Federal lines, who handed me his proper 
written acknowledgment for the prisoners, and said 
that, as for the papers and documents, I might 
deliver them to him, and he would forward them at 
once. This, of course, I politely declined, giving him 
to understand that despatches of such importance I 
could only deliver to Greneral McClellan, or should 
this be impossible, to some other general of his army ; 
and adding, that as I supposed General Pleasanton 
to be supreme in command of this portion of the 
lines, I should be glad to be conducted to him. The 
major here betrayed some embarrassment, and spoke 
of impossibilities, &c., hut at last concluded to send 
off a mounted officer for further instructions. 

‘ Meanwhile all the Yankee soldiers who were not 
on duty came running towards me, impelled by 
curiosity to see the great big rebel officer,’’ in such 
numbers, that the major was compelled to establish 
a cordon of sentries around me, to keep them at a 
respectful distance. The only camp-stool tliat could 
be produced having been politely offered me for a 
seat, I soon found myself engaged in a lively and 
pleasant conversation with a group of Federal officers. 
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‘^'•At length, after aweary time of waiting, came 
the answer to the major’s message that I might 
proceed, and a good-looking- young cavalry officer 
was reported to me, as guide and protector. Eager 
to anticipate a disagreeable and awkward formality, 
I now asked to be blindfolded, but this was politely- 
waived. Starting from the ford, I took a tall and 
singularly-shaped pine tree, which reared itself fir 
above the tops .of its neighbours, as a landmark, and 
with this constantly in sight, it was not difficult for 
me to discover that I was purposely carried about in 
a circle, up hill and down dale, through dense woods, 
and vast encampments of troops. 

‘ My companion proved to be a very pleasant 
young gentleman, and inexperienced officer, who 
voluntarily gave me much information that he should 
have kept to himself, during a ride of eight miles, 
which brought us to somebody’s head-quarters. Here 
I saw at a glance a considerable display of the pomp 
and circumstance of war. What a contrast it pre- 
sented to the head-quarters of our general officers, 
especially to the simple encampment of our great 
commander-in-chief, who, with his staff and escorts, 
occupied only a few small tents, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the tent of a lieutenant. Here, a 
little town of canvas surrounded the magnificent 
marquee of the general, from which floated the stars 
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and stripes in a reckless extravagance of bimtftig ; 
numerous sentries were pacing their beats : mounted 
officers, resplendent with bullion, galloped to and 
fro; and two regiments of Zouaves in their gaudy 
uniforms were drawn up for parade. 

‘I had already found out that this was General 
Fitzjohn Porter’s head-quarters, and it was evident 
enough that some very great personage was expected 
there. Adjoining the general’s marquee there had 
been erected a beautiful pavilion, under which was 
stretched out a long table, laden with luxuries of 
every description, bottles of champagne in silver ice- 
coolers, a profusion of delicious fruit, and immense 
bouquets of flowers. A balloon (we have mentioned 
before that this means of observation was much in 
use with the Federal army) was rising every few 
minutes to the height of several hundred feet, the 
car secured by ropes, filled with officers, who with 
all kinds of glasses, were looking out narrowly in the 
direction of Harper’s Ferry. I was not mistaken in 
my conjectures. As I afterwards learned, no less a 
dignitary than President Lincoln was momentarily 
looked for. Escorted by General McClellan the 
President had already inspected a great portion of 
the Federal army of the Potomac, and as this was to 
be kept a secret my visit was necessarily to be a short 
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^ ©uring the time my young companion was an- 
nouncing my presence to Greneral Porter, I directed 
my eye towards the river, and there stood my pine- 
tree, not more than three miles distant, in a straight 
line, plainly in view. 

"^From Greneral Porter’s tent I could now hear 
the sound of voices in excited conversation ; indeed 
I caught several very ang^y expressions before my 
guide returned, with a flushed face, in which one 
could read plainly the reprimand that had been 
given him, and desired me to enter. 

‘ After a brief interchange of salutations, ensued 
the following collocpiy : — 

* Federal General : “ You will allow me to express 
my regret that you have been brought here, and to 
say that a grave fault has been committed in your 
coming.” 

‘ Confederate Ilajor : “ General, I have been long- 
enough a soldier to know, that a grave mistake has 
been committed, but I also know that the fault is not 
on my side.” 

Fed. Gen. : “ You are right, I ask your pardon. 
But why did you enquire for General Pleasanton, and 
what in the world induced you to suppose that he 
was in command here ? I do not myself know where 
General Pleasanton is. At this moment he may be 
on your side of the Potomac.” 

z 
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* Gonfed. Major : “ Where General Pleasanton is 
to-day, I am certainly not able to tell ; but as I had 
the pleasure of seeing him with my own eyes, last 
night, returning with considerable haste to this side 
of the river, I had the right to suppose that he was 
here.” 

‘Fed. Gen.: (laughing) “I can have no objection 
to your conjecture. When do you think to join 
General Stuart again ? ” 

‘ Conned. Major : “ Should I ride all night, I may 
hope to reach him some time tomorrow morning. (I 
was dancing at half-past ten o’clock that same night 
at “ The Bower ”) ’ 

‘ Fed. Gen. : (again laughing) “ You seem to enjoy 
riding at night.” 

‘ Gonfed. Major : “Very much at this delightful 
season of the year.” 

‘ The General now very courteously offered me 
some refreshments, which I declined, saving and ex- 
cepting a single glass of brandy-aud~water. I then 
delivered my despatches, pocketed ray receipt for 
them, and took leave of a man whom I could not 
help admiring for his amenity of manners and high 
soldierly bearing. 

‘We had the same long round-about ride on our 
return, and it was late in the evening when we ar- 
rived on the bank of the Potomac, through whose 
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wat&s I was conducted half way by my friendly foe, 
who, as we shook hands at parting, regretted that we 
were enemies to each other, and said that he hoped 
we should meet again, “when this cruel war was 
over,” under happier circumstances. I thanked him 
for his kindly feeling, and begged him to take a 
lesson from me as a farewell offering. Showing him 
my pine-tree on the Maryland shore which had served 
me as a landmark, I said to him: “My young 
friend. General Fitzjohn Porter’s head-quarters, in 
a straight line, are not three miles from that tree. 
He is in command of your right wing, to deceive 
me you have conducted me all round the country, 
but I have always known where I was, and I 
have passed three divisions of your army. More- 
over, an important personage is every moment ex- 
pected at General Porters tent, and this personage 
is no other than President Lincoln.” My courteous 
adversary laughed heartily at this and said : “ Well, 
I did not believe that in any other nation of the 
world there was a man who could fool a Yankee. 
You have shown me the contrary, and I accept the 
lesson.” We then shook hands for the last time, and 
returned to our respective lines.’ 
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APPENDIX A. 

COLONEL JENYNS’ NON-PIVOT DEILL. 

Hayino applied to Colonel Jenyns, C.B., IStli Hussars, 
for the details of the system of drill in use in his 
regiment, he has kindly compHed with my request, 
and his reply is inserted as follows : — 

SYSTEM OF ‘NON-PIVOT’ DRILL AS ADAPTED TO THE 
PRESENT ENG-LISH CAVALRY DEILL BOOK. 

The drill laid down in the present ‘ Cavalry Eegulations ’ 
is not altered in any respect as to the formation or ‘ telling 
off’ of a Regiment, Squadron, Troop, or Division, with 
these exceptions : — 

1. Troop leaders ride opposite the centre of their troop 
on all occasions. 

2. Squadron markers (if any, and I consider them useless) 
and squadron serrefiles ride in rear of their leading troops 
when in column, thus leaving both flanks clear. 

3.. The dressing is to that flank on which the squadron 
leaders are posted, and they always follow the commanding 
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officer’s movements in this respect, viz. if the regimeBt is 
advancing in column of troops, and the commanding officer 
shifts from the right to the left flank. The squadron leaders 
do the same, merely giving the caution (in a well-drilled 
regiment unnecessary), ‘ eyes left ’ or ‘ eyes right.’ 

T7'umpet Sounds. 

The only alteration necessary is the addition of one ‘ G,’ 
or two ‘ Gs,’ before the ‘ wheel into line ; ’ one ‘ G ’ meaning 
‘ right,’ and two ‘ Gs ’ ‘ left wheel into line.’ 

Advantages of the Non-Pivot System. 

The great advantages of the ‘ non-pivot ’ system are 
these : — 

A regiment advancing or retiring in column of troops or 
squadrons can at once wheel into line to either flank. 

All inverted manoeuvres are totally tinnecesKiry. 

All reverse flank formations are also riselesa. 

A regiment in column of squadrons at quarter-distance 
can reverse its front by simply wlieeling the troops right or 
left about. A regiment in line, in order to face to its rear, 
need not countermarch on its centre, but simply wheel by 
troops right or left about, as this movement in retiring is 
almost as quick as ‘ fours about.’ Officers are enabled 
always to be in front, whether advancing or retiring, and 
it is well known that many accidents have occurred in 
action, owing to the simple word of command (on the pivot 
system perhaps necessary), ‘ threes ’ or ‘ fours about,’ when 
tlie men have perhaps , only one or two officers, or non- 
commissioned officers as serrefiles to lead them. 

In column, a regiment can form line to its front or rear, 
on the right or left of its leading or rear troop. 
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Ii», quarter-distance or close column it is never necessary 
to advance to the front from the rear squadron in oi'der to 
be left or right in front ; the command is simply, ‘ advance 
in column of troops ’ from the ‘ right ’ or ‘ left ’ of the 
leading squadron (the same thing). 

A detached squadron sent out to reconnoitre or sldrmish 
can rally (when recalled) at once, either on the right or 
left of a regiment in line, or in rear of a column irrespective 
of the former position it held in line or column. 

In fact a regiment can never be ‘ clubbed ’ as it is termed, 
and a commanding officer is enabled at once to form one 
or two lines to his front, rear, right, or left, whether the 
regiment is in line, quarter-distance, or open column. 

The sihiple rules to remember are these : — 

When in h'ne the right squadron is the ‘ first,’ the next 
the ‘ second,’ and so on. 

When in column the leading squadron is ‘ first,’ the next 
the ‘ second,’ and so on. 

So that at any moment if a squadron is named ‘ first,’ 

‘ second,’ ‘ tliird,’ or ‘ fourth ’ (as squadrons never retain 
their same position in line), a squadron leader has merely 
to think where ho stands at the moment, either from the 
right in line, or the front in column. 

In forming close or quarter-distance column of squadrons, 
the squadrons on the left in line form in i-ear, and those on 
the right in front of the same squadron (unless otherwise 
oi’dered). 

In deployments, the squadrons in rear of the named 
squadron form on the left, and those in front on tlie right 
of that squadron. The same rule applies to troops in open 
column formations. 
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In fact in column a regiment is always supposed ^.o be 
right in front (according to the pivot drill system). 

The present Field Movements aecordinff to the Non-pivot 
System. 

Showing that aU can be performed in the same way if 
necessary, but that very many, and those the most compli- 
cated, are totally useless. 

The movements are laid down according to the order 
observed in the present ‘ Cavalry Regulations,’ dated 
January 1, 1865. 

Parade Movements^ as at present laid down in the 
' Cavalry Regulations.’ 

Remarhs. 

If, however, as is often the case, the groimd is limited, 
after marching past by squadrons, instead of each squadron 
wheeling at D marker, the word may be given ‘ Troops left 
wheel,’ and the head of the column wheeling again imme- 
diately, the regiment can pass close to the rear of the band, 
however strong it is. 

Also after ranking past by ‘ fom-s ’ or ‘ files,’ and a close 
column has been formed, the word may be given, ‘Talce 
ground to the left in column of troops,’ each squadron 
wheeling by troops to the left in succession from the first 
squadron. 

Movements from Line. 

No. 1. As at present, p. 162. 

No. 2. As at present, or ‘advance in column of troops 
from the right,’ and ‘ right wheel into line.’ 
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Jfo. 3. As at present. 

No. 4. As at present, or ‘ retire in column of troops from 
tlie left,’ and ^ left wheel into line,’ 

No. 5. As at present. 

No. 6. Ditto. 

No. 7. Ditto. 

No. 8. Ditto. 

No. 9. Ditto. 

No. 10. Ditto. 

No. 11. Ditto. 

No. 12. Ditto. 

No. 13. Ditto. 

No. 14. Ditto. 

No. 15. Ditto. 

Here the caution ‘ right in front ’ is unnecessary. 

No. 16. Useless and complicated.. ‘ Troops right or left 
about wheel’ 

No. 17. Useless and complicated. ‘ Troops right or left 
about wheel’ 

No. 18. As at present : a line can however be formed to 
the right or left at once, by wheeling the squadrons, or to 
the rear on any squadron by ‘ troops right ’ or ‘ left about 
wheel’ 

No. 19. As at present. 

No, 20. Ditto. 

No, 21. Ditto. 

A regiment, howevei', if retiring by fours from the right 
or left, can front form line to its original rear (if such a thing 
should ever be necessary) equally as well as it could form 
line to its front when advancing. 
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Movements from Quarter-distance Column. ^ 

No. 1. Aa at present. If necessary ‘ deploy on the right 
of the leading squadron.’ 

No. 2. As at present. If necessary, ^ deploy on the left 
of the third squadron.’ 

No. 3. As at present. But if necessary, a line in the 
same manner can be formed ^ to the right on the third 
squadron,’ or ‘ advance in column of troops from the left,’ 
and ‘ left wheel into line.’ 

No. 4. As at present- 

No. 5. Useless and complicated. If a close column, 

‘ squadrons will countermarch,’ if a quarter-distance column, 

‘ troops right or left about wheel.’ 

No. 6. As at present. If in quarter-distance column, 

‘ troops right or left about wheel ’ is simpler. 

The Open Column. 

No. 1. As at present, or ‘ right wheel into line.’ 

No. 2. As at present, or ‘ line to the front,’ ‘ to the right 
of the leading troop.’ 

No. 3. As at present, or ‘ line to the front on the left of 
the rear troop.’ 

No. 4. As at present. 

No. 5. As at present, or ‘ line to the rear on the right of 
the leading troop,’ or wheel the head of the column to the 
right, and when in column ‘ right wheel into line.’ 

No. G. As at present, or ‘ line to the rear on the left of 
the rear troop ’—or, ‘ troops right (or left about wheel ’ and 
' line to the front on the right (or left) of leading troop.’ 

No. 7. As at present. 

No. 8. Ditto. 
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N^). 9. As at present. 

No. .10. Unnecessary. ‘ Advance,’ and ' right ■wheel 

into line.’ 

No. 11. Unnecessary. ‘ Advance,’ and ‘ right wheel 

into line,’ 

No. 12. As at present, ‘ line to the front on the right of 
the leading troop,’ or ‘ wheel the head of the column to the 
right,’ and ‘ left wheel into line.’ 

No. 13. Unnecessary. ‘ Advance,’ and ‘ left wheel into 
line.’ 

No. 14. Unnecessary. It does not signify which troop 
or squadron leads. 

No. 15. As at present, or ‘ to the right of the leading 
troop.’ 

M’om Double Column. 

No. 16. As at present, or, in a regiment of four squadrons 
‘ two lines to the front,’ t-wo lines to the right or left (by 
each wing wheeling into line, a most effective movement), or 
troops ‘ right about wheel,’ and one or two lines to the 
original rear. 

No. 17. As at present, or if four squadrons, the left 
column passes on, and ‘right wheel into line.’ 

SIcmnishmg. 

The non-pivot system obviou.sly gives great pliability in 
shirmishing. A flank or <*.entral squadron can be sent out, 
and if driven in, it can rally anywhere in the line without 
creating confusion. 
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Conclusion. 

There are, as any Commanding officer drilling his regi- 
ment on the non-pivot system will find, very many nselul 
formations from line and column, which can be immediately 
made, as circumstances require ; both in the advance and 
retreat, A left loing of a regiment can support and pass 
through the right wing and immediately tbrm one line to 
the left, 'or a supporting wing can form up either on the 
right or left of its leading wing. 

In retiring from both flanks by column of troops after 
attacking, to allow guns to fire, or a supporting regiment 
to attack in succession (in a regiment of four squadrons), 
in order to reform the head of each wing merely wheels in- 
wards, and the whole are wheeled into line by the com- 
manding officer. Distances are thus ensured. 

The great advantage is tliat it is almost impossible for a 
regiment drilling on the ‘ non-pivot ’ system to be taken on 
the flank, as it can ahoays Avhecl and act to either flank 
icitliout confusion^ which is always the case if a regiment on 
the pivot system finds itself ‘ inverted.’ What regiment 
was ever known in action in the moment previoias to attack 
to attempt an inverted or reverse flank formation ? or any 
of the complicated manmuvres in the drill book which by 
the ‘ non-pivot ’ system are rendered obsolete ? 

The antagonists of the ‘ non-pivot ’ system urge an objec- 
tion that in some formations wdien troops are wheeled 
about (instead of, for instance, a line countermarching on 
its centre), the line will not exactly occupy the same 
ground. Of course it -will not by the breadth of a troop. 

But as all drill is ordy an instruction for the moment 
of action iu the field ; which, in the above instance, would 
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any’ cavalry officer prefer, when he finds it necessary to 
retire in line %mder fire ? going ‘ threes about ’ or fours 
about ’ — a movement that has caused more disaster than any 
other ? 

Wheeling the troops about, thus retiring in line, officers 
leading ? 

Or, in order to preserve this exact mathematical dis- 
tance, countermarching on the centre, which until the 
movement is completed, renders a regiment helpless, and 
then retiring with no way of fronting again to attack, per- 
haps an advancing enemy, without going through the same 
complicated operation ? 

Oh ! say some, I would then at once wheel about and 
attack. Then, why not make it the usual drill ? 

What can be the use of movements (in these days of 
breechloading firearms with immense range) that take 
some minutes to execute, and when done leave you in- 
verted, or, to those not drilled on the ‘ non-pivot ’ system, as 
good as ‘ clubbed ’ ? 

In these days, pace, quickness in formations, and plia- 
bility must be obtained in order to render cavalry efficient. 
Let the exactness required as to distances, &c., in order to 
instruct officers and men for parade movements, be enforced 
to the greatest degree, as without it men will never ride or 
drill decently ; but it should not be carried too far in 
fighting mancEuvres, it should never interfere with the far 
more requisite instruction of riding, quickness, and plia- 
bility in the field. 

I know from experience that a regiment can march past 
and rank past as correctly and as exactly on the non-piivot 
as on the pivot system. In fact it can do every movement 
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laid down in the Cavalry Regulations, exactly as specified if 
necessary. But the ‘non-pivot’ system gi\res immense 
additional powers, and it only teaches officers and men to 
do what they must under some circumstances do in actual 
combat. 

I have said to officers who adhere to the old system, 
Suppose you were, when in column, attacked or suddenly 
threatened on your reverse flank, what would you do ? 

‘ Then, of course, I should at once Avlieel into line to that 
hand.’ 

Then I say why not teach your men always to do so if 
necessary? Would it add to the men’s confidence at the 
moment of attack to find themselves suddenly ‘ clubbed,’ as 
they have always been taught to consider it ? A contin- 
gency they have always been warned carefully to avoid. 

Everyone that has been engaged in actual operations in 
the field when cavalry meet cavahy, knows that the in- 
stant opposing bodies meet, formations are at once destroyed, 
officers and men are personally engaged ; the successful 
regiment pursues in all probability, and the great difficulty 
in all cavahy history has been to prevent success leading 
to ultimate disaster, from the difficulty of rallying in any- 
thing like order. With the non-pivot system as long as 
squadrons or even troops rally, it does not signify in what 
part of the line they form up. Men and officers get so 
accustomed to continually changing their place in column 
and line, that they know they are not ‘ clubbed ’ or in con- 
fusion wherever they may be placed, and it gives all 
ranks great confidence. 
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TWO LETTEES FEOM MA JOE-GENEEAE FITZHUGH LEE. 

I. 

Baltimore, Feb. 27, 1868. 

Colonel, — I have the honour to aclcnowledge the receipt of 
yours of 18th January. 

Pray accept as an excuse for delay in responding, the 
fact, that I was not at home when your letter arrived, but 
that it has followed me about from place to place and only 
within the past few days, been received. 

My time is so limited this morning I can only reply 
briefly to your questions, with the idea that reaching you 
earlier, they would be more welcome than more extended 
response at a later period. 

1st you ask ‘ the best arm for cavalry V 

I reply, Colt’s navy-sized revolver. Sharp’s breech-loading 
carbine, and the French sabre. 

‘ The best method of fighting cavahy at present, whether 
mounted or dismounted against the other arms?’ 

I conceive it depends entirely upon the nature of the 
country, 

‘ The best saddle for cavalry V I think there is no , 
comparison between what is known in this country as the 
‘ M‘Cleilan Saddle,’ and any other. 
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‘ Whetlier the rank entire system is better than otlie 
double rank ? ’ 

My experience in the old United States army as in the 
service of the Confederate States is decidedly in favour of the 
latter. You can never get ground sufficient to manoeuvre 
large bodies of cavalry by the single rank system, and in 
charging by platoon, company or squadron front, the ad- 
vantages of the single rank can be always obtained by 
directing the rear rank to hold their horses back a little 
until th-e interval is attained. 

I have no objection. Sir, to your using what I have so 
hastily and incompletely written in any way you may deem 
proper. I regret to have written so briefly, but if you will 
address me, on reception of this, to Box 301, Alexandria 
Va., I promise to take time to give you my views upon 
the use of cavalry and the best means to make it effective 
in battle. 

Yours most truly, 

Fitzhugh Lee. 

Maj.-General Commanding Cavalry Army N. Va. 
during late ■war. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. Denison, 

Toronto, Canada. 

n. 

‘ Richland ’ Stafford Co. Virginia, April 30, 18G8. 

Colonel,— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter in which you request my ‘ opinion on any 
points connected with the cavalry service as may strike 
mo,’ and in reply, the following views are submitted. 

In all countries the squadron is the unit of the arm of 
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cayalry, tliongli in itself containing subdivisions for greater 
convenience in handling. Mount sixty-four, light, active 
young men who are good riders, upon supple, well ribbed- 
up, round-barrelled, short-coupled, spirited though docile 
horses, not as a general thing over fifteen hands high, and 
you have the essential conditions of good cavalry. The 
number, sixty-four, of course, varies always in proportion to 
the number of men for duty. I only give it as a good 
average. For rapidity of motion and facility in manceuvr- 
ing keep the squadrons small and give ‘ plenty of elbow- 
room.’ In the American service such a unit is composed 
of two companies, and the whole subdivided equally at 
each formation into four platoons, A company of cavalry 
in the regular service is officered with a captain, one first- 
lieutenant, one second lieutenant, which would give six 
officers for the squadron, a leader, a file closer, and a 
commander for each platoon. 

I eschew heavy cavalry, the ‘ cuirassier ’ sans peur^ they 
can only be employed during actual conflict, and in this 
country, from its topographical features, opportunities 
seldom occur for charging witb large masses of cavalry, 
like Murat and Bessieres at Eyelau, or Seidlitz at Zoradoff 
for instance ; so seldom, indeed, that the expense does not 
justify keeping up sucli organisations whilst awaiting such 
opportunities. I participated in every battle fought be ■ 
tweeu tbe two principal armies in Virginia during the late 
war between tbe North and South, and cannot recall a 
single instance where cavalry en masse was employed on 
the battle-field, save in a few instances against cavalry it- 
self. Eaiding, scouting, reconnoitring, &c., ‘ heavy men 
mounted on heavy horses’ are unfit for, and hence their 
A A 
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disorgiinisation and disuse. Tlie dragoon, tliat admi.i;]ture 
of ‘ foot and horse,’ and like all hybrids possessing the 
qualities of neither to any degree, has also disappeared 
among us, and now light cavalry alone is recognised. It 
was found that it too could be made very effective on foot, 
•when occasion required, its light armament affording facility 
for the rapid transition. Though cavalry ranks as the 
second tactical arm on the field, its duties before and after 
battle have become very great ; when it can be used diu’ing 
conflict, it must be led with celerity and boldness and even, 
when called for, recklessness. 

The average weight of a light dragoon in the English 
service some years ago (I do not know how it is now) was 
10 stone 3 lbs. or 143 lbs., and his height from 5 feet 
4|- inches to 5 feet 8 inches. The average weight of his 
equipments was 1031bs., which would make the horse carry 
246 lbs . — toomucli weight. The equipments in the United 
States service are much lighter, which would allow the 
man to be heavier, but the total weight I should prefer to 
come below 2001bs. 

As a general thing young men make the best cavalry 
(though I do not forget that Cromwell was 44 years old 
when he first drew a sword, nor deny his great cavalry 
genius) ; they possess more enthusiasm, cheerfulness, dash, 
greater fondness for riding, are more careless of life, always 
eager for enterprise, and will ride moi’C recklessly when 
occasion demands. To such traits intelligence must be 
added, for the fa*ooper is so often detached and must think 
for himself. His duties as vidette, courier, orderly, member 
of patrol and reconnoitring party, all demand the exercise 
of it. Cavalry,; too, cannot be improvised to the extent 
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infajitry can, but requires a long training of man and borse 
before made effective. 

Good horsemanship is the basis of a good organisation. 

I do not think your schools in Europe pay sufficient atten- 
tion to riding ; at West Point, the military school of this 
country, requisite particularity I know is not exercised. 
No officer should be admitted to the cavalry arm of the 
service who does not become a good horseman, and evince 
a partiality for all pertaining to the animal. Without the 
first quality, a desire to lead his troops when moving at a 
rapid rate, and where obstacles intervene, is apt not to 
exist; and the absence of the second interferes with a 
bestowal of attention to the comfort.s, appetite.^, and health 
of his horses. Whilst on duty at West Point (just previous 
to the breaking out of the late war) as instructor of cavalry, 

I noticed that in a class where there were two cadets who had 
never been on horseback in their lives (and there were 
frequent instances of that kind among young men from the 
Northern States), one would early assume a good seat, and 
in time become an excellent rider, whilst the other never 
could learn ; he would go mechanically through the drill, 
but to his graduating day he always looked awkward, 
unsafe, and uncomfortable on a horse ; still, if he stood 
high in his other studies and got few demerits, his cliances 
to be put into the cavalry upon graduating, were he 
disposed to urge them, would be better than any who stood 
below him in class rank, though higher in the theory and 
practice of that arm. The defects of the system are mani- 
fest. I would recommend, too, the getting rid of all 
troopers who cannot be taught to ride, either by discharge • 
or transfer to other arms. It will save many sore backs 
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to horses and much useless time and drill in trying t^. get 
such up to the proper standard. A proper instructor can 
tell, after seeing a squad ride for a few days, who are going 
to become horsemen and who never will. The system in 
the United States is to recruit men hy voluntary enlistment 
(wherever they can be found) for the mounted corj)S, 
certain conditions as to age and health being fulfilled. 
They are then sent to Carlisle, taught to saddle and unsaddle 
a horse according to prescribed forms, mount and dismount, 
with a little insight into the elements of tactics, after which 
they are drafted to the different regiments as required. 
You can see the defects of such a system which will per- 
meate through the whole country. Height and weight 
should be consulted, with the thinning out of bad horse- 
men after they are found to be so, and more perfect training 
given them. Above all perfect them in managing a horse 
at speed (which seems now never to he tliought of), first 
shaking them into good seats by long preliminary trots day 
after day. How helpless a man feels when riding a horse 
at full speed for the first time, and how little like using 
the weapons festened to him ! Can he take care of himself 
in the melees charges so often resolve themselves into ? 

I favour the double rank in preference to the rank entire 
system for many reasons, and among them the following : — 
more men -can be manmuvred on a given piece of gi'ound, 
particularly in line formations — an important object to 
achieve, for ground is always scarce for cavalry purposes. 
The efficiency .of a cavalry charge lies in its shock, the rear 
rank augments that, fills up tlie gaps and in the melee that 
" succeeds gives more sabres on hand for service. It also 
carries confidence to the front rank as such close backers 
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will? Instruction should be' given them to rein bade a 
little in the charge though, to prevent riding over their 
file leaders should they or their horses fall. The principal 
objection to charging with single rank formation is that 
after the charge when the usual spreading out takes place, 
it is scattered too much for its own strength ; another, that 
all men and horses, however good the cavalry, are not fit 
to lead. The experience of nations who have tried such a 
system are not favourable to it, even the Cossacks have 
abandoned it. Our own in the past war was decidedly 
against it, after a fiiir test. Several regiments were ma- 
noeuvred entirely by the ‘rank entire ’ system until practice 
proved its inadmissibility. I know that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as well as such experienced cavalry officers of the 
same epoch as your General Bacon, Lord William Russell, 
and Lieut. -General Sir Henry Vivian recommended the 
adoption of the ‘rank entire’ system, but I doubt whether 
in practice it attained the expectations they formed of it 
from theory. 

As to the equipment of cavalry, I would arm the trooper 
with the Sharpe breech-loading carbine and sling, Colt’s 
navy-size revolver, worn in holster on belt around his body, 
and the light Trench cavalry sabre. The lance was amply 
tested in our late war, but did not answer, and was aban- 
doned as an arm for cavalry. Tor a saddle I prefer above 
all others what is known in this country as the ‘ IVTClellaa 
pattern,’ being the result of the observations in that particu- 
lar by General George B. M‘Clellan whilst in Europe as 
one of three officers sent there by Honourable Jefferson 
Davis (when secretary of war) in April 1855. It is lighter, 
more durable, stand.s exposure to weather better, and is 
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more comfortable to man and horse. In the ponchec on 
either side the soldier onght to cany cnnyconib and brush, 
two spare horseshoes and necessary nails, a change of 
under clothing, soap, brush and comb and towel, strapped 
behind the saddle he carries, rolled up in an oil cloth 
covering, his overcoat and blanket. The felt pad, so highly 
recommended by Captain Nolan, 15th Hussars, in his very 
valuable work on cavali-y, which always accompanies his 
saddle, I cannot recommend. I tried one myself when an 
officer in cavalry in the United States army previous to 
the war. It did not answer on long scouts in hot weather. 
The perspiration absorbed from the horse drying would 
make it too hard, and as a consequence chafe the animal’s 
back, besides being veiy hot and uncomfortable to him 
whilst on the march ; I know nothing superior to the com- 
mon saddle blanket. Valises with the letter of troop upon 
them and shaljraques have been discarded with us, also 
wallets and saddle holsters, as tending by the weight of their 
contents to produce tliat very troublesome and common 
disease known as ‘ Fistnlons withers.’ For a bridle I re- 
commend a light, hut strong and well-finished headstall, tlie 
hit to buckle on to the two lower rings by straps attached 
to it, a halter strap to buckle to the ring under the throat, 
and on the march the other end to he tied to a ring in 
front of saddle ; unbuckle the short straps, take the bit out 
of the horse’s mouth, untie the halter strap from the saddle, 
and your horse is ready to be secured. The reins of course 
go with the bit. I prefer only one rein, as less cumbersome 
and more simple. The bit to be moderately powerful, with 
the cheeks rather long to give sufficient leverage. Every- 
thing depends upon the bitting a horse first receives ’whether 
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Confederate States cavalry pretty well, and rarely used m 
action by eitlier party, and in my opinion has lost much of 
its merit, since tbe revolver has been brought to such per- 
,fection. The proper and best armament for the cavalrjr 
man, by which I mean all mounted men, is the light-re- 
peating rifle, and two large-sized six-shooters (revolvers), 
and a sabre so arranged as to be left with the horse when 
the cavalry man is dismotmted. Witli this equipment, the 
cavalry man is always ready for the charge with eonUdence, 
and can always bo used dismounted, either against cavalry 
or infiintry. 

As to the ‘ comparative merits of the sword, lance, car- 
bine, revolver, and rifle for mounted troops,’ I am clearly 
of opinion that the carbine and lance have ceased to be 
effective weapons for cavalry, the carbine being replaced by 
the equally light, and more effective, repeating rifle, and the 
lance as useless against modem improved weapons. The 
sword is a good weapon, though but little used during the 
recent war; it has lost much of its effectiveness by the 
improved revolver, with which the cavalry man will make 
the dashing charge with more confidence. My experience 
was. that the cavalry man was timid with Ins sabre m 
fin-hting against the revolver, and for the least excuse, will 
drop the sabre for the revolver, and in many instances is 
compelled to do so, in actual conflict by iiTegularities of 

ground, obstacles, &c. I don’t see well how tlie sword can 

be dispensed with permanently, as some such weapon is 
reqinred in case ammimiUon should be exhausted ; but il 
any weapon is to be dispensed with, I should say the sabre 
in preference to the rifle or revolvel-s. These latter two, 
rifle and revolvers, are inaspensable. In every instance 
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tinder my observation, the revolvers replaced tlie sabre, 
witli the morale, with the trooper, and against tlie enemy. 
Again, in the hand-to-hand conflict, whieli rarely occurs 
now (owing to the improved fire-arniH) the momentum or 
pluck decides the affair before tlie eighteen rounds in hand 
are exhausted, and the momentum witli good cavalry is as 
readily obtained with the revolver as with the sabre, my 
observation being the sabre is timid against the good re- 
volver. The revolver is the all-important weapon with the 
cavalry man in motion, and is indispensable in his equip- 
ment. 

The repeating rifle makes him a mounted rifleman, and 
is all important since tlie great improvement ih fire-arms as 
to range and efficiency. And on foot the cavalry man is 
almost the equal of the infantry soldier, lacking only in 
metal, and under ordinary circumstances liis weapon is 
just as effective. Pie does not hesitate to engage infantry 
as formerly. 

As to the best saddle, I am unable to give a correct 
opinion, as the Confederate States cavalry liad to use what 
saddles they could get, and no good article or variety was 
furnished by the War Department. The Confederate 
States trooper considered himself fortunate in getting a 
M'Clellan tree. 

The ‘ best method of fighting cavalry on foot or horseback ’ 
of course must be determined by tlie surroundings. Tlie 
most effective is with the rifle dismounted, and long range 
gnus nearly compel a fight on foot in every instance. In 
case of any success or ‘the morale’ being clearly on your 
side, tlie fighting should alway be pushed mounted and 
with the revolver. 

The equipment of the cavalry man with the recent re- 
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peatjng rifle and revolvers of modem invention, in mj 
opinion, has increased his efEciencijr proj^ortionally more 
than either the infantry or artillery arm has been by the 
^inventions applicable to those arms. Tt enables the com- 
manding general almost to detach an anny corps of infantry 
with the celerity of cavalry for an important blow at a 
distance, or even on an extended battle-field for a critical 
flank. Almost in all ages the cavalry man has held him- 
self superior to the infantry man, but when brought to the 
actual test, befoi’o unprejudiced judges, has had in almost 
every instance to yield to the stolid infantry man, for 
whom he always had and still has a deep respect. Now 
he has some excuse for his proud assumption, for he is 
almost the equal, and the respect of the two arms of service 
is mutual ; the infantiy not having the cavalry in con- 
tempt as formerly. A large body of cavalry as now armed 
is a match for almost any emergency, and it is an army in 
motion, and on a flank its blow is terrible. And against 
communications, magazines, &c., its damage disastrous. 

I am, Colonel, 

Yours respectfully, 

S. D. Lee. 
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APPENDIX D. 

LETTER FROM MAJOR-GENERAL T. L. ROSSER, C.S.A. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27, 1868. 

Colonel,— Enclosed you will find a few thoughts on the 
subject of your enquiry of the 18 th instant. 

I have given you the summary of my convictions without 
discussing the circumstances which led to them. 

Neither the Yankees nor Confederates employed cavalry 
in the late war, it was all mounted rifles. I had one 
brigade (Asliby’s old command), and its history fully sus- 
tains the theories of Sydlitz and Nolan as regards the 
irresistibility of cavalry charges. 

■ Cavalry can sometimes be employed successfully ixi a 
coup de main, but is not safe to undertake it without 
mounted rifles. During the late war I rode into the strongly- 
fortified post of New Creek and captured the garrison, with 
cavalry, and with the loss of only two men. But when I 
undertook the same thing at Beverly, I saw I would not 
succeed on horseback, and dismounted in two hundred 
yards of the camp, and attacked it as infantry, and thus 
„ easily accomplished on foot that ^vhich I undoubtedly 
would have failed in on horseback. 

Cavalry was not used on the battle-fields as N(‘y and 
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used it tinder tlie great Napoleon, and the reason 
was, that it was not cavalry ! 

I am pleased to serve yoti and my noble friend General 
Early. 

Very truly yotirs, 

Tiios. L. Eosser, 

Major-General, 0. S. A. 

Colonel Geo. T. Denison. 

The Cavalry Soldier. 

No soldier should be taken into the cavalry service 
directly, but into a general camp of instruction, and there 
exercised in the use of the various arms until his capacity 
for each be determined, intellectually and physically. 
Then no one should be taken into the cavahy ■who is not 
possessed of at least ordinary intelligence, a strong consti- 
tution, and of more than ordinary muscular power, for in 
battle his muscle and weight of his horse, are to determine 
results. Hence he should be a good rider and possess a 
strong arm. 

My experience has been, that the majority of men are de- 
fective as soldiers in the feet, and if this is the only difficulty 
they answer just as good a purpose for cavalry service with 
this defect as -without it. Cavalry which is not thoroughly 
drilled and ably officered is worthless uirder any circum- 
stances. These requisites are necessary in every arm, but 
more so in cavalry than any other ; for in battle, a cavalry ’ 
soldier has his frightened horse to manage and at the same 
time to use his weapon, at close quarters upon his adver- 
sary, wdiilst infantry and artillery are employed more or 
less at long range. 

In this country, United States, where there is so much 
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■vvooclod and monntainons cotintry, mounted troops should 
consist of cavalry and mounted rijks, in the proportion of 
two of cavalry to one of mounted rifles. Tlie cavalry armed 
with saibres and pistols, and nothing else. The moTuited. 
rifles armed with hreech-loading carbines md jnstols, toithoui 
sabres. 

I regard the lance a fancy arm entirely ; does very well 
on parade, hut worthless against disciplined troops. Tho 
sahre should be light with sufficient length and strength, 
and almost if not entirely straight. 

The pistol, Colt’s heavy revolver, I think the best. 

‘ Spencer's light charge ' carbine, I think, is the best for 
mounted rifles. The next in order of efficiency is the 
Sharpe's carbine. 

The M‘ClelIan saddle is by far the best I ever saw for 
cavalry. It is strong, light, and comfortable to man and horse. 

Cavalry in this country cannot be regarded as a defensive 
arm of service, and should never be detached from the 
main army without being accompanied by artillery and 
mounted rifles. It is worthless except in the charge, and 
should never be used for any other purpose. The cavahy 
soldier should never be dismounted to fight if you expect 
him to ride over masses of infantry, but be educated to the 
belief that nothing can withstand a well-executed charge of 
cavalry, and should feel perfectly at home on horseback. 
All picketing sbould be done by mounted rifles, and all 
escorts and guards for trains and the like should be com- 
posed of the same, and the cavalry always Jeept in mass, 
and used in the charge alone. 

I much prefer the single rank formation to the double. 
It is more easily managed, and nothing like so many 
accidents occur. 
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THE SADDLE AND HEVOLVER. 

The following remarks on the Saddle and Revolver 
are from the pen of a General officer of high rank 
and great experience, in whom I place the utmost 
reliance. They deserve to be carefully perused as 
the ideas of one who has practically tested the 
correctness of the views he advocates. 

I. Cavalry Saddle. 

The greatest difficulty with regard to cavahy is to keep 
it mounted on a campaign, and to do that, of course, the 
first requisite is a supply of good horses, and then there 
must he forage to keep them in serviceable condition. 
Next to these indispensable requisites is the question of a 
proper saddle. Experience has showi that more cavalry 
men are dismounted by reason of sore backs than all other 
causes, and sore backs are almost always produced by defects 
in the saddle. Bad saddles destroy more horses than are 
killed or disabled in action by long odds. This is parti- . 
cnlarly the case in extensive thinly-settled countries, when 
marches or raids have to be made for very long distances. 
The saddle injures the horse’s back, principally by pressing 
E B 
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tinequally on it, by being over-Aveigbi-Cil end l)y gniliiig ii, 
in hot weather. Of the saddles used by tlic ('onre(i('V!i(,e. 
cavalry with the army in Virginia, iho iM'Ch'Ilan saddK^ 
was considered by far the best. ^J’ius saddle Avas ohfaiue'' 
by the Confederate.^ by captiire.s (nnu t.ln'ir enemies. It 
Avas devised for the cavalry of tlu'. Lhuted State's by 
adopting many of the features of the i^[exio:^l, (\)manehe, 
and Texan saddles. Tliis saddle Avas not padded at all, 
but the tree was covered Avith raw hide, made smooth, 
and so shaped as to rest unitbrinly on the Iiorse’s back, 
Avithout unequal pressure on either part: at least, such 
AA'^as the object, tliough sometimes from fiiulty make, tlie 
object Avas not accomplished. It Avais found that all padded 
saddles injured the horse’s back much more than those 
without pads. Though this saddle Avas lighter than mo.st 
others, still one defect of it Avas its Aveiglit, as the tree 
Avas held together by iron-bands, and for tlie purposes of 
adding to its appearance, more leather Ava.s used tlian neces- 
sary, To give as much ventilation as possible, the saddle 
Avas left open on the seat betAveen tlie lateral parts of tlie 
tree ; and in. this manner not only AA^as ventilation secured, 
but direct pressure on the backbone Avas avoided. Tlie 
saddle A\’as very ca.sy to ride Avitbout anything on the 
scat, blit often a blanket or sbaAvl Avas throAvn aea’o.ss the 
scat, and sometimes a loose moveable pad Ava.s used. H’he 
Englisb Hussar saddle was imported into the CoAifederacy, 
and Avas used by some officers fi'om mere limey, tliough 
never by any cavalry officers. The olijeclionlothis saddle 
AA'as its great Aveight, and it Avas found to injure the hor.'.^e's 
back much more than the hTClellan saddle, the superiority 
of the latter being generally conceded. The Texas cavalry 
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iisqj^ wliat was called tlie Texas saddle, and preferred that 
to all others. It combined the best qualities of the INIexi- 
can and Comanche saddle. Its essential parts are, a wooden 
tree, with a large horn in front, brjiced together without 
the use of iron, and covered nicely with raw hide and iron 
lixturea or rings for attaching the stirrup-leathers and girths. 
No buckle was used for any purpose, not even for fastening 
the girth, or regulating the length of the stirrup-leather, 
but the girth was fastened by a strap with a peculiar knot, 
and the stirrup-leather regulated by thongs with holes in 
the leathers. The girth was made of horse-hair platted, 
and had a large ring in each end. The saddle -when fully 
rigged, was little more than a bare tree, though it was sus- 
ceptible of being ornamented with stamped leather to any 
extent, but this latter was not necessary, and was rather an 
incumbrance. Under the tree, an ordinary saddle-blanket 
could be irsed, but a cloth made of horse-hair, wms much 
preferable, as chafing or scalding of the back was leas com- 
mon with that than any other contrivance. Anything to 
be carried was readily attached to the saddle before or 
behind by means of buckskin thongs. The saddle presented 
rather a curious appeai’ance to one not accustomed to it, 
but after a horseman became accustomed to it, he would 
not exchange it for the most costly saddle of any other 
pattern, The important requisite with this saddle was 
accuracy of construction, for if not made right, it was worse 
than nothing. Mounted on his horse, witli a saddle made of 
wood, raw hide, and a very little iron, with a blanket, a 
canteen, or what was better, a canteen gourd tied 'to the 
horse, a rifle, and a revolver, the Texan ranger wa.s the 
most formidable horseman in the world. He had all the 
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dasli and jaunty bearing of the Mexican Caballero, vrith 
the intelligence, persererance, and imyielding spirit of Hus 
Caucasian, educated to a frontier life, lie had to be killed 
or disabled before he would be unhorsed, and liimself, liis^ 
horse, and his saddle seemed to be but one being. At a 
full gallop he could pick up anything from the ground, and 
you neyer saw him bobbing up and down like a wood saw- 
yer, but he maintained his seat apparently without tlie 
slightest effort. 

With the M'Clellan saddle, as well as with the Texas 
saddle, a wooden stirrup was used with a leather covering 
in front. This stirrup was a protection for the foot against 
rain, and a much better protection against cold, being in* 
fnitely j)referable to any \vrapping for the latter purpose. 
A man who had once used a wooden stirrup, could not be 
induced to adopt again the metallic one. The Texas saddle 
was not used in Virginia because it could not be procured. 
Tine Texas cavalry had the opportunity of trying both, but 
they preferred their own. 

II . — Golfs Eevolver. 

This arm was invented by Colt prior to the year 1838, 
and the inventor established a factory in New Jersey. He 
made efforts to have his revolving breach rifle as Aveil as 
his pistol introduced into the United States ser^dcc, but 
without success, as the weapon was loolced upon as a fancy 
one, not suitable to be placed in the Inuids of common 
soldiers. The officers of the army thought it too com- 
plicated, and that it would be impossible to get soldiers tc; 
keep it in serviceable order. Even the percussion iniiskei; 
had not then been introduced into the service, and the old 
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flin|-lock was looked upon as the one most suitable for 
soldiers. Colt made efforts to introduce Ids weapon to tlie 
notice of tlie English and Erench Governments, but witliout 
success or encouragement. In the early part of the year 
1(S31, while the United States troops Avere engaged in the. 
war A\dth the Seminoles of Florida, Colt obtained permission 
to carry some of his rifles to Florida for experiment, with 
]-)OAAmr to the commanding officer there, to piu’chase a 
limited number, if a boai’d of officers should x*eport favour- 
ably upon them for that service. A hoard of. officers was 
appointed, Avho, after experimenting, reported that the 
weapon Avas a Amry ingenious one, and might under certain 
circumstances be used efficiently, in defence of positions 
that were to be held, as for instance, of breaches in foi’tifl- 
cations against assiiult, but that it Avould not ansAver for 
active service in the field. Being foiled in his efforts to 
introduce his arm into the military service, and compelled 
to rely on private patronage, Colt’s factory in Ngav Jersey 
proved unprofitable, and the manufiictoiy of the arm Avas 
discontinued for a number of years. He had, hoAvever, 
made a nxmaber of pistols Avhich got principally into the 
hands of the Texans, then engaged in a predatory Avar Avith 
the Mexicans and Comanche Indians. These pistols, Avhich 
Avere called ‘ five-shooters,’ Avere Amlued very much by the 
Texans, and at the breaking out of the Avar with Mexico in 
1846, the fortunate possessor of one of them Avould not part 
Avith it, Amle.ss under absolute necessity. One of them, Avhen 
it could be purchased, would sell very readily for 200 
dollars in gold, and Avas always good for that amount. A 
battalion of Texas Bangers (mounted) went into service * 
Avith the army invading Mexico, and there Avere a numher 
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of tlicm armed with Colt’s revolver or ‘ fivo-shooters ^ of 
the old maiiulacture. In a very short time, the value of 
the weapon in a hand-to-hand figlit with cavalry, was de- 
monstrated very conclusively, to the satisfiiction of the ^ 
hitherto doubting officers of the United States regiihir 
army. A number of personal rencontres between Texan 
Hangers and Mexican Lancers occurred, in which the great 
superiority of the ‘ five-shooters ’ was demoirstrated in such 
a manner, as to cause a cry for the resumption of the 
inanufactnre. As the arm was then almost exclusively in 
the hands of Texans, it obtained the cognomen of the 
* Texas revolver;’ other revolvers had been manufactured 
whicli were cheajser, and many of them were carried by 
officers of the army, as they liad been jireviously in xise by 
private persons, especially one which had six barrels and 
was self-cocking. This proved to be utterly worthless, and . 
was called the ‘pepper-box.’ During the Mexican war, 
when the value of his revolver had been conclusively 
shown by actual use in the war, Colt resumed the manu- 
facture cf it, and it became plentiful at the<reducod price of 
40 dollars by the close of the war. Ho has since made a 
large fortune by manufiicturing the pistol for the United 
States Government and for private sale. The size adopted 
for tlie cavalry service during the late war in the Confedcj- 
rate States was what is called ‘the army pistol.’ Tlio 
United States cavalry was furnished with this, and most ol' 
the Confederate cavalry supplied itself with the same arm, 
mainly by capture from their opponents. 

Some change was made in the outside appearance oi' the 
pistol, but no improvement has been made in the mechan- 
ism since the time the Texans showed its value, and all 
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uttempta at improvement liave proved failures. A number 
of revolvers were introduced into the Confederate States 
during the war, fro in England as well as France, some of 
tliem very beautiful in their appearance and mechanism, 
but a little experience proved that ‘ Colt ’ was superior to 
any of them, as well on account of its accmacy, range, and 
simplicity, as because of .the ease with which it was kept 
serviceable. It did not get out of order as readily as the 
others, and when out of order it was much more readily 
repaired. 

One reason assigned for the superior force of Colt’s pistol 
as compared with others, was the fact that by having the 
cap on a tube immediately in rear of the chamber, when 
exploded, the dame from the cap was driven longitudinally 
tlu’oughthe powder, causing the instantaneous ignition of the 
whole charge. It certainly shot with much greater force 
than any otlier pistol, having the tube at the side of the 
lower extremity of the chamber. 

I think Colt’s pistol, with the tube and cap as at present, 
will always shoot stronger than any other pistol with the 
explosive cartridge introduced at the rear, for the reason 
that with the explosive cartridge there must be some loss 
of powder by the back action, and because the charge in the 
latter, as at present used, is not ignited as instantaneously 
as with Colt’s pistol. In this there is no loss by back action, 
but on the contrary the force of the cock drives the flame 
from the cap forward and closes the slight interval between 
the chamber and the baiTel. 

The charge in the cartridge for this pistol ought to be 
covered with explosive paper, or material of some kind, 
as to leave no fragments behind. 
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Tlie difliciilty about capping tlu: pistol <i:iu 'b(' gi'ooyj 
lessened, by using a little inslTunieut tin- capjting similar to 
that iisedwith fowling-pieces, wbieh will romltM-Uio ]ir(H-('ss 
a very rapid one, without removing thii bveaeli, and by 
simply turning the chambei’S at a h;ili-eock. Loading also 
without talcing olf the barrel is very easy and rapid Avhen 
proper cartridges are used. 
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therefore, liavc Schmid’s ‘Tales for Ohildron’ reached a third edition. It 1“ a 
oouimon .school-hook in Bavaria, .and English parents will ho glad to know that it 
iSAftrth getting.’— GrUAimiAN. 
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